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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


In placing the fourth edition of tlie Political History of 
Ancient India in the hands of students of Indian Antiquities 
the author takes the opportunity of expressing his grateful 
thanks to scholars and explorers who have made accessible 
the rich stores of ancicjit learning and the priceless 
memorials of vauislied glory that hitherto lay hidden 
beyond the ken of students and investigators. Suggestions 
and criticisms that earlier editions of the present work 
received in recent times, though not always of an instruc- 
tive and informed character, have enabled the author to 
restate his position in regard to many matters treated in the 
volume. While unwilling to dogniatise on controversial 
points the writer of the following pages thinks that he has 
adduced fresh evidence in support of some of the views that 
were put forward years ago, long before certain recent notes 
and dissertations on kindred subjects saw the light of the 
dajf. He has also sought to incorporate new material which, 
it is hoped, may be of some little use to the ever- widening 
circle of eager inquires Avho are interested in tlie chequered 
annals of this ancient land. 

The Cimmerian veil of darkness that enshrouds not a 
few obscure spaces in the spectrum of the early history 
of this country cannot be lifted by tlui w'and of the magician 
or the trick of the conjurer. Even if such a feat were 
possible the author confesses that he does not possess the 
requisite implements. 

• Help in the laborious task of compiling the indexes has 
been given by Dr. 1). C. Sircar and Professor G. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri to whom the author’s acknowledgments are due. 
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The volume that now goes forth before the public could 
not be made as free from mistakes as the present writer 
would have wished. Some of the errors and misprints have 
been noted and corrected but many blunders, justly open 
to censure, may have escaped attention. P’or these the 
author can only crave the indulgence of readers. 


Thk University of Calcutta ; 
Mnirh 31, 1938. 


FI. C. R. C. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a third edition. An endeavour has been made to make it 
more accurate and up-to-date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, have 
been treated afresh .and several paragraphs have been revised 
in the light of the new information that may be gathered 
from literature as well as inscriptions discovered at Shahdaur, 
Maira, Khalatse, Nagarjunlkonda, Gunaighara and other 
places. Footnotes and appendices have been added to explain 
tlic author’s viewpoint with regard to certain controversial 
matters. A new feature of the revised edition is the 
insertion in certain chapters, particularly of Part II, of 
introductory verses from literature to bring out some salient 
features of those chapters and, incidentally, to show that 
poets and sages of Ancient India were not altogether 
unmindful of the political vicissitudes through which their 
country passed. The author craves the indulgence of the 
reader for certain misprints that have crept into the text. 
The labour of revising the Indexes has been performed by 
Srijuts D. C. Raychaudhuri, G. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. 

The University of Calcutta : 

December 13, 1931. H. C. R. C. 
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EXTEACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


A new edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parikshit to the Extimtion of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. The 
work has been out of print for some time, and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition, 'rhereforo it goes forth 
once more having been revised and re-writlen in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up to date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 

A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 

The present writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic history 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms and empires whose influence tran- 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest {c.y., the Tamil Prachamtas of 
the far south, or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far 
north) have received very brief notice, as these did not 
acquire an all-India importance till after the Gupta 
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'period when a Jayadeva Parachakra-kama fiad intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian interior, 
a LalitMitya pushed his conquests as far as Kanauj, and 
a Rajcndra Chola carried his arms to the banks of the 
Ganges. 

Further, the author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Bimhisara the same degree of authenticity 
as for the age of tlie Mauryas, the Satavahanas and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary dynastic 
records makes it preposterous to put forward such a 
proposition. In regard to the early period it has been 
his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and story- 
telling Diaskeuasls, that bardic tales sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander, and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before GOO B, C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, A^edic as well 
ask Puranic, Brahmanical as uell as non-Brahmanical, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 

The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and critics 
who have helped him with valuable suggestions, and 
especially to l)r. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful lor the kind assistance which he received 
in manj^ difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Di-. Hunitikumar 
Cjiatterji, Mr. 11. G. Bay and Mr. J. C. Cliakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapchandra liaychaudhuri who gave him 
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much valuable help in the preparation of maps and the 
fevisiou of the Indexes. The author does not claim that 
the Indexes are exhaustive, but he has spared no pains to 
include all important references. 

The University, Calcutta : 

April 12, 1927. H. C. K. C. 



PRFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author’s aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected Post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 

The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina. Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith’s account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jataka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisara to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up to 
date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of Dr. 
Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like The Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 

The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice. To Professor D. E. Bhandarkar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. His acknowledgments arc also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Rameshchandra Ray- 
chaudhuri for their assistance in preparing the Indexes. 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word of 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the SuperintcMdent, for his 
help in pilotii>g the work through the Press. 

July 16, 1928. 11. C. R. [C.] 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART I 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbisara 

CHAPTER I. I.NTRODUCTION. 

Section I. Foreword. 

No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient investi- 
gations of numerous scholars and archaeologists have opened 
up rich stores of material for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of our country. The first notable attempt 
to “ sort and arrange the accumulated and ever-growing 
stores of knowledge ” was made by Dr. Vincent Smith. 
But the excellent historian, failing to find sober history 
in bardic tales, ignored the period immediately succeed- 
ing “ the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, 
between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu,” and 
took as his starting point the middle of the seventh century 
B.C. The aim of the present writer has been to sketch in 
outline the dynastic history of Ancient India including the 
neglected period. He takes as his starting point the 
accession of Parikshit which, according to Epic and Pura- 
nic tradition, took place shortly after the Bharata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Parikshita and the 
post-Parikshita periods has been given by eminent scholars 
like Weber, Eggeling, Caland, Oldenberg, Jacobi, Hopkins, 
Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, Pick, Pargiter, Bhandarkar 
and others. But the attempt to frame an outline of political 
history from Parikshit to Bimbisara out of materials supplied 
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by Brahmanic as well as non-Brahmanic literature is, 
I believe, made for the first time in the following pages. 

Section II. Sources. 

No inscription or coin has unfortunately been discovered 
which can be referred, with any amount of certainty, to 
the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period. The South 
Indian plates purporting to belong to the reign of 
Janamejaya ' have been proved to be spurious. Our 
chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
evidence. Unfortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and 
is not supplemented by those foreign notices which have 
“done more than any archaeological discovery to render 
possible the remarkable resuscitation” of the history 
of the post-Bimbisarian epoch. The discoveries at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa have no doubt supplem ented the purely 
literary evidence regarding the ancient history of India. 
But the civilisation disclosed is that of Sauvira or Sovira 
(Sophir, Ophir) in the pre-Parikshita period. And the 
monuments exhumed “ offer little direct contribution to the 
materials for political history,” particularly of the Madhya- 
deia or the Upper Ganges valley. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of the historian 
of the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian age may be divided 
into five classes, viz. : — 

I. Brahmanical literature of the post-Parikshita-pre- 
Bimbisarian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises : 

(a) The last book of the Atharva Veda. 

(b) The Aitareyat ^atapatha, Pahchavimia and other 
ancient Brdhmanas. 


* Bp. Ind., vn, App., pp. 162*63, 
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(c) The major part of the Brihaddranyaka, the 
Ghhdndogya and other classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-Parikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janatnejaya, to Janamejaya’s successor Abhipratarin, and to 
Janaka of Videha at whose court the fate of the Parikshitas 
was made the subject of a philosophical discussion. That 
these works are in the main pre-Buddhistic and, therefore, 
pre-Bimbisarian, has been proved by competent critics like 
Dr. Eajendralal Mitra,^ Professor Macdonell * and others. 

II. The second class comprises BrS-hmanical works to 
which no definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
of which, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to the 
post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the Ramd- 
yana, the Mahdhharata and the Puranas. The present 
Rdmdyatia consists of 24,000 3lokas or verses.® But even in the 
first or second century A.D. the epic seems to have contained 
only 12,000 iSlokas * as the evidence of the Buddhist 
Mahd-vihhdshd, a commentary on the Jndnaprasthana of 
Katyayaniputra, suggests. It not only mentions Buddha 
Tathagata,® but distinctly refers to the struggles of the 
Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas 
(Seythiaus), Sakdn YaDana-mi^ritan.^ In the Kishkindhya 
Kdnda,'' Sugriva places the country of the Yavanas and the 
cities of the Sakas between the country of the Kurus and 
the Madras, and the Himalayas. This shows that the 
Graeco-Scythians at that time occupied parts of the Panjab. 
The Lanka Kdnia * apparently refers to the Puranic episode 

1 Translation of tbe Chhdndogya Upanishad, pp. 23<24. 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. Ib9, 20^-03, 226. 

a 1.4.2 — ChatufDimSa-sahasrdni ^lok&ndm uktav&n fishih, 

* J. R. A. S.« 1907, p. 99 ff. C/. Bonyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1263. 

5 IT. 109. 84. 

« 1.54.21. 

7 IV. 43.1M3. 

* 69. 82 ; c/. MaUya, 249, 53 ; Bhdgavata, X, 25. 
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of the uplifting of Mount Mandara, or Govardhana, Parigrihya 
girirh dorbhyam mpur Vishnor miamhayan.^ 

As regards the present Mahahhdrata, Hopkins says : ® 
“ Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edukas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of the 
gods. Thus in III. 190. 65 ‘ They will revere edukas, they 
will neglect the gods; ’ ib. 67 ‘ the earth shall be piled with 
edukas, not adorned with godhouses.’ With such expres- 
sions may be compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, 
Caturmaharajika in XII. 339. 40 and Buddhistic philosophy 
as expounded in the same book.” 

“ The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to The Eomans, Romakas, 

are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all possible 
peoples, TI. 51.17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 

often The distinct prophecy that ‘ Scythians, Greeks 

and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in the evil age to 
come ’ which occurs in III. 188. 35 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored or explained away.” 

The Adiparva ® refers to King Asoka who is represented 
as an incarnation of a Mahasura or great demon,* and is 
described as mahdvtryo' pardjitah, of great prowess and 
invincible. We have also a reference® to a Greek overlord. 


^ For some other Pur&^ic alloBions see Calcutta Review y Marcbt 1922, pp. 500-02. 
* The Great Epic of India^ pp. 391-93. 

8 1.67.13-14. 

^ It is interesting to note in this connection that in the Devtmdhdtmya of the 
Mdrkaf^ieya Purdna (8S. 5) Maurya is the name of a class of Asuras or demons 

Kdlakd Daurhrifd Mauryah Kdlakeyastathasurah 
Yuddhaya sajjd niryantu djflayd tvarita mama 

'* Let the Kalaka. the Daurbfita, the Maurya and the Ealakeya Asuras^ hastening 
at my command, march forth ready for battle.*’ 

Note also the expression suradvibham (of the enemies of the gods, t.e., ilsuros).** used 
by the Bhagavata Purdna (1. 8. 24) in reference to people ** beguiled ” by the Buddha. 

5 Mbh., 1. 139. 21-28. 
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Yavanddhipah, of Sauvlra and bis compatriot* Dattamitra 
(Demetrios?). The /^onttparua mentions Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukta,^ Varshaganya,*^ the Samkhya philosopher who 
probably flourished in the fifth century after Christ ® and 
Kamandaka,"* the authority on Dharma (sacred law) and 
Artha (polity) who is probably to be identified with the 
famous disciple of Kautilya. 

The eighteen Purdnas were certainly known to Alberuni ® 
(A.D.IOOO), Rajasekhara (A.D. 900), and the latest compiler 
of the Mahdhhdrata who flourished before A.D. 500. 
Some of the Puranic chronicles are mentioned by Bana 
(A.D. 600) and earlier writers. But the extant texts which 
contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot be placed 
earlier than the third or fourth century A.D., because 
they refer to the so-called Andhra kings and even to the 
post-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Purdnas, in their present shape, are late works 
which are no better suited to serve as the foundation of the 
history of the pre-Bimbisarian age than are the tales of the 
Mahdvamsa and the A^okdoaddna adapted to form the 
bases of chronicles of the doings of the great Maurya. At 
the same time we shall not he justified in rejecting their 
evidence wholesale because much of it is undoubtedly old 
and valuable. The warning to handle critically, which Dr. 

> 342, 73. 

» 318.69. 

3 J.B. A. 8., 1906, pp. 47-61. 

* SSnti, 123. 11. 

5 Gf. Alberuni, Ch. XII ; Prac}ian4a-Pdn4ava. ed. by Carl Cappeller, p. 5 (ash^ddaia* 
piirai^a*sara-samgrdha-kdrin) ; Mbh. XVin._6. 97 ; Harshacharita, III (p. 86 of Parab'H 
ed., IQIS), Pap amana-prokt a Purdna, i. e,, Vdyu Purdna; cf. Sakala-purdna^rdjarshi* 
charitdhhiifidh (Til. 87) and Hareriva Vfishavirodhini Bdlacharitdni (II. 77) ; EHVS, 
seconded., pp. 17, 70, 150. The fact that the collection of the essence (sdra»sathgraka) 
of aH the eighteen Pura^as is attributed to a very ancient sage by Bftjai§ekhara 
proves that the Purapas themselves were believed by him to have been composed 
long before the ninth century A. B. 
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Smith considered necessary with regard to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, is certainly applicable to the Sanskrit Epics and 
Pur anas. 

In a recent work Dr. Keith shows excessive scepticism 
about the historical value of the Epics and the Puranas, and 
wonders at the naive simplicity of those who believe in the 
historicity of any event not explicitly mentioned in the 
Vedas, e.g., the Bhdrata War. It cannot be denied that 
the Epics and the Puranas, in their present shape, contain 
a good deal of what is untrustworthy ; but it has been rightly 
said that “ it is absurd to suppose that fiction completely 
ousted the truth,” The epigraphic or numismatic records 
of the 3atavahanas, IbMras, Vakatakas, Nagas, Guptas 
and many other dynasties fully bear out the observation of 
Dr. Smith that “modern European writers have been in- 
clined to disparage unduly the authority of the Puranic 
lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine and 
valuable historical tradition.” As to the Bharata War we 
have indeed no epigraphic corroboration, because contem- 
porary inscriptions are lacking. But, as will be pointed out 
in a subsequent chapter, Vedic literature contains many 
hints that the story of the great conflict is not wholly 
fictitious. Many of the principal figures in the Kurukshejra 
story, e. g., Dhritarashtra Vaichitravlrya, Krishna Devakl- 
patra and perhaps Sikhandin Yajnasena, are mentioned in 
some of the early Vedic texts., and battle songs describing 
the internecine strife among the Bharatas and the tragic end 
of Dhritarashtra’ s progeny must have been current at 
least as early as the fifth century B. C., because Vai^am- 
pAyana and his version of the Mahahharata are well-known 
to Aival&yana and PAnini. If, as suggested by Vedic 
evidence discussed in the following pages, the Bhdrata War 
took place in the ninth century B. C., tradition about the 
conflict dating from a period not later than the fifth century 
B. 0., cannot be dismissed as wholly unworthy of eredence. 
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• Pargiter, on the other band, is inclined to * give more 
weight to Puranic tradition than to Vedic evidence, and his 
conclusions have apparently been accepted by Dr. Barnett.* 
It has recently been urged by the former^ that Vedic litera- 
ture “ lacks the historical sense” and ” is not always to be 
trusted.” But do the Purdnas which represent ^akya as one 
individual, include Abbimanyu and Siddhartha in lists of 
kings, make Prasenajit the immediate lineal successor of 
Rahula, place Pradyota several generations before Bimbisara, 
dismiss A4oka with one sentence, and represent Sri Sata- 
karpi as the son of Krishna, possess the historical sense in 
a remarkable degree, and are ” always to be trusted ”? 
Pargiter himself, not unoften, rejects Epic and Purapic 
evidence ® when it is opposed to certain theories. In this 
connection it will not be quite out of place to quote the 
following observations of Mr. V. Gordon Childe.* ‘‘The 

Ksafnt/a tradition (t. e., Epic and Puranic tradition) is 

hardly an unpolluted source of history. The orthodox view 
is not really based on the priestly tradition, as embodied in 
epexegetical works, but rather on the internal evidence of 
the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 
because the historical and geographical references in the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a thoroughly 
ingenuous manner... The same cannot be said of K^atriya 
tradition, which in its recorded form dates from an age 
(perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth-making bad bad 
many centuries to work in, and which might serve dynastic 
ends.” Priority of date and comparative freedom from 
textual corruption are two strong points in favour of Vedic 
literature. 


1 Calcutta Review, Feb., 1924, p. 249. 

* Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 9 ff. 

3 C/. A. I. H. To pp. 173, D. 1 ; 299, n. 7, 

4 The Aryans, p, 32, 
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ni. Tlie third class of literature comprises Brahma* 
weal works of the post-Bimbisarian period to which a date 
in a definite epoch may be assigned, e. g., the KautiKya 
ArthaSastra assignable to the period, third century B. C. to 
100 A.D.,‘ the Mahabhdshya of Patanjali (usually assigned 

^ Tbe work was certainly known not only to the author of the Kddambarl, 

who floarished in the seventh century A.D., but also to tbe Nandisutra of tbe Jainas 
which must have existed in the 6fth century A.. D. According to some scholars the 
ArthaMstra literature is later than the DharmaSastras , and dates only from about 
tbe third century A. D. But the prevalence'of the study of Arthavidyd in a much 
earlier epoch is proved by the Junaga^ha Bock Inscription of Budradaman I, and the 
existence of treatises on Arthaidstra is rendered probable by the mention of technical 
terms like “ Prai(iaya,*' “ Vish^V etc. It is interesting to note that the Kautiltyaf 
which purports to be a compendium of pre-existing ArihaSdslras^ does not quote the 
views of previous Achdryas or teachers in the chapter on “ Pranaya ** (Bk. V, Ch. 2). 
It is, tlKrefore, not uni kely that Budradaman I, who claims to have studied the 
Arthavidyd . learnt the use of the term from the Kai4Vtya itself and not from a pre- 
Ksu^ilyan treatise In this connection ifc is interesting to note that the Jun&gadh 
epigraphs show a special acquai tance with the Artha^dHra Hter 'dure, TheJunag-i4h 
Inscription of Skand.i Gupta, for instance, refers to the testing of officials by upadhds 
— sarv-opadhdhhiichaviiuddhahuddhih “possessed of a mind that (has be n tried end) 
is (found to be) pure by all the tests of honesty.” The verse 

Nydy drjane rfha^ya cha kali samarihah 
Sydd-arjita^y dpy-aiha rakshaae cha 
Gopdyiiasy-dpi cha vriidhi-hetau 
Vfiddhasya pdtra-ptatipddaudya 

** Who is capable both in the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also in the pre- 
servation of it, when acquired, and further in causing tbe increase of it, when 
protected, (and ahlej to dispense with it on worthy objects, when it has been 
increased ** (Fleet), 

reminds us of Kaut., I. 1— 

Dan4anitih ; alabdha-ldbhdrthd labdha-parirakshanit rakshita-vivardhani, Oftd- 
dhasya tiriheshu pratipddant cha, 

” The science of government; it is a means to make acquisitions, to preserve what 
is acquired, to increase what is protected and to distribute among the worthy what 
has been increased.** 

Johnston (J. B A. S., 1929, I, January) thinks that the Kau^iltya ArthaSdstra 
is not separated by a great interval from A4vaghosha, and is distinctly earlier than 
the Jdtakamdld of Aryastira. An early date is also suggested by the absence of any 
reference to the Denarius in Book II, Gbs. 12 and 19 But the mention of ChJnapatta 
in Bk. lit Ch. 11, precludes the possibility of a date earlier than the middle of tbe 
third century B. C. The reference must be to the great silk-producing country ot tbe 
ancient east, and not to any obscure tribe on the outskirts of India. China silk looms 
large in the pages of later Sanskrit writers. The great country which produced it 
clearly lay outside the horizon of the early Maury as. 
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to the second century B. C.),^ etc. The value of these 
important works can hardly be overestimated. They form 
“ sheet anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology.” 
Their evidence with regard to the pre-Bimbisarian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brdhmanas and the Upani- 
shads, but the very fact that such information as they 
contain, comes from persons assignable to a known epoch, 
makes it more valuable than the Epic and Purdnic tradition, 
the antiquity and authenticity of which can always be called 
in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jdtalcas. Most of these works are 
assignable to pre-Sunga times. The Pali Buddhist texts are 
said to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B. C. They furnish a good deal of useful information 
regarding the period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Bimbisara. They have also the merit of preserv- 
ing Buddhist versions of ancient stories, and vouchsafe 
light when the light from Drahmanical sources begins to 
fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong works of the Jaiua canon 
which wx'rc probably reduced to writing in the fifth or 
sixtji century A.D.^ They give valuable information regard- 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Bimbisarian \ge. 
But their late date makes their evidence not always 
reliable. 

' For a recent discussion about the date of Pataujali see Indian Culture, III, 
1 ff. 

2 S. B. E., Vol. XXIT, p. xxxvii ; XLV, p. xl. Cf, Winternitz, A History of Indian 
Litercturo, Eng. trans., Vol, II, p. 432. 
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CHAPTER II. KURUS AND VIDEHAS. 

Section I. The Age of the Parikshitas. 

Janah sa hhadraniedhati 
rashtre rdjflah PariksJiitah 

— Atharva Veda. 

We have taken as our starting point the reign of Pari- 
kshit whose accession, according to tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bharaia War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit ? True, he is 
mentioned in the Mahdbharata and the Purdnas. But the 
mere mention of a king in this kind of literature is no sure 
proof of his historical existence unless we have external 
evidence to corroborate the Epic and the Purdnic accounts. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Samhitd^ as a king of the Kurus 
(Kauravya) whose kingdom (rdshtra) flowed with milk and 
honey. We quote the entire passage below : — 

“ Rdjno vUmjaninasya yo devomartydm aii 
Vaiivdnarasya sushiutimd sunold Parikshitah 
Parichchhinnah. kshemamakarot tama dsanamdcharan 
Kuldyan kriipvan Kauravyah patirvadati jdyayd 
Katarat ta d hardni dadhi manthdm pari hutam 
Jdydh patim vi prichchhati rashtre rdjnah Parikshitah 
Abhtva svah pra jihite yavah pakvah patho hilam 
Janah sa bhadramedhali rdshtre rdjnah Parikshitah." 

“ Listen ye to the high praise of the king wha rules over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals, who is thought of 
by all men,® of Parikshit ! Parikshit has produced for us a 

1 A.V., XX. 127. 7-10. 

S For the meaniog of Vaiiv&nara, see BfihaddevatH, 11. 66. 
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secure dwelling when he, the most excellent one* went to 
his seat. (Thus) the husband in Kuru land, when he founds 
his household, converses with his wife. 

“ What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

“ Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth 
(of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit.” ^ 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldenberg 
recognize him as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Aitareya and Saiapatha Brdhmanas the 
famous king Janarnejaya bears the patronymic Pdrikshita. 
For example, the following passage of the A itareya Brdhviana^ 
informs us that the priest Tura Kavasheya ” anointed 
Janarnejaya Parikshita with the great anointing of Indra 

“ Elena ha m Aindrena mahahhishchena Tvrah Kdvasheyo 
Janamejayath PariJeshitam ahhishishecha.” 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe ” The epic makes him grandfather of Prati^ravas 
and gfeat-grandfather of Pratipa.” Now, the epic and, the 
Purdnas have really two Parikshits. Regarding the parentage 
of one there is no unanimity. He is variously represented 
as the son of Avikshit, Auaf^va, or Kuru, and is further men- 
tioned: as an ancestor of Prati^ravas and Pratipa. The other 
Parikshit was a descendant of Pratipa and, according to a 
unanimous tradition, a son of Abhimanyu.* We shall call 

1 Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, pp. 197-98, ^ith slight emendations. 

« vni* 2^. 

* Fedtc Index, Vol. I, p. 494. 

^ Alahd6/i^rflto, ildiporra, 94, 62 and 95, 41. Regarding Parikshit I, the MaUya 
Purd^a 60, 23 : 

Kurostu dayitdh putrdh Sudhanvd Jahnurevacha 
Parikehichcha mah&tejdft pravaraS chdrimardanal^. 
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the former i^ariksbit I, and the latter Parikshit II. Was 
Parikshit I of the Epic and the Pnrdnas identical with the 
Vedic Parikshit ? The latter receives in the Atharva Veda 
the epithet rdjd viAvajan^na (universal king) and is called 
“ a deva (god) w^bo is above mortals,” In his days the 
designation Kauravya had ceased to be a mere royal patro- 
nymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru land. 
Kuru had become the eponymous ancestor of the entire 
race. And lastly, the people throve merrily {Janahsa hhadra- 
medhati) in his realm. These particulars hardly apply to 
the shadowy Parikshit I of Epic and Puranic lists who is 
said to have been very near in time to Kuru himself.’ On 
the other hand the Ycdic laud corresponds wonderfully, both 
in form and sense, with the famous fikhijana (story) of 
Parikshit II, son of Abhiraanyu, narrated in Chapters 16 to 
18 of the Bhagavata Pumna. \Ve are told that this Parik- 
shit undertook a digtijaya, conquest of all the quarters, 
in the course of which he subjugated all the sub-continents 
(varshdni). He is called the supreme deva who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men (na vai nribhir- 
naradevam pardkhyam sammdtmn arhasi). He ‘is further 
styled samrdt (emperor) and under his protection people 
thrive and have nothing to fear (vindanii hhadranyakuto- 
hhaydh prajdh ) . 

The most convincing proof of the identity of this 
Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu) with his Vedic namesake is 
furnished by a later passage of the same Purdna ® which dis- 
tinctly mentions Tura Kavasheya as the priest of his son* 
Janamejaya : 

Kdvasheyem purodhdya Turam iuragamedhaydt 

Samantdt pfithivlm sarvdih jitvd yahshyati chddhvaraih. 

^ In the Vayu Purai^at 93, 21 and the HarwaMa, XXX, 9, Parikshit I seems to 
be identified with Kmii himself as his son {P&rihshita) is called Kuro^ putra, son of 

Hum. 

t Book IX* Ck* S2. Yerses 25-87* 
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• The Bhagavata Pitrdna is no doubt a late work. But its 
evidence finds corroboration in earlier literature. This 
will be made clear by an examination of the names 
of the sons of Parikshit given in the Vedic 
texts and the Epic respectively. The Vedic Parikshit, we 
are told, had four sons, namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, 
Bhimasena and Srutasena.* The Epic Parikshit I, on the 
other hand, had only one son (Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 9.5, verse 42 of the Adiparoa of the Mahdhharata, 
and seven sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitra- 
sena, Tndrasena, Sushena and Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and among these the name of 
Srutasnia does not occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Java textj' Thei'e is no king of 
that name immediately after Parikshit 1, also in the Kuru- 
PaiK.lu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocauada grant of 
Vlrachoda.'* The Epic poet and the writer of the Cho:Ja 
inscription, which is much older than many extant manus- 
cripts of the Mahdhhdraia, therefore, were not quite sure 
as to whether this Parikshit (I) was the father of Janame- 
jaya and Sndasena. On the other hand, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Mahdhhdraia and the Purdnas, 
Paj'ikshit II had undoubtedly a son named Janamejaya who 
succeeded him on the throne. Thus the Mahdhharata, 
referring to Parikshit 11, the son of Abhimanyu, says 

“ Parikshit khahi Mddravat/ni ndmopayemc, tvanmdta- 
ram. Tasydm hhavdn Janamejayah.” 

“ Parikshit married Madravati, your mother, and she 
gave birth to you, Janamejaya.” 


1 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 620. 

* J.K.A.S., 1913, p, 6. 

* Hultzsch, S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 67. 
< 1.96,86. 
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The Matsya Purdna ^ informs us that 

“ Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrah parapuradjayah 
Janamejayah Parikshiiah pulrah paramadharmikah” 

“Abhimanyu’s son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy’s city, Parikshit’s son was Janamejaya who was 
very righteous.” 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Dgrasena and Bhlmasena : — “ Janamejayah Pdrikshitah 
saha bhrdtribhih Kurukshetre dlrgha-satram updste ; tasya 
bhratarastrayah 3rutasena Ugraseno Bhlmasena 

“ Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with his brothers, was 
attending a long sacrifice at Kurukshetra. His brothers were 
three, namely, — Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhlmasena.” 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the Vedic 
Parikshit agree well with what w'e know of the son and 
successor of the Epic and the Puranic Parikshit II. Janame- 
jaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned in the 
Batapatha Brdhmana as a performer of the A^vamedha or 
horse-sacrifice. The priest who performed the famous rite 
for him was Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. On the other hand, 
the Aitareya Brdhmana, which also mentions his A^vamedha, 
names Tura Kavasheya as his priest. The statements of 
the iSatapatha and Aitareya Brdhmanas are apparently con- 
flicting, and can only be reconciled it we surmise that 
Janamejaya performed two horse-sacrifices. Is there any 
evidence that he actually did so ? Curiously enough the 
Purdrias give the evidence which is needed; The Matsya 

1 Mat., 60, 67. 

3 Mbh. I. 8. K Id traDslatisg Epic paBsages nee has been made of the reDderingsof 
Bay and Dntt. See also Piirai^ic texts cited by Pargiter, Dynastie9 o] the Kali Age, 4n<. 
Tbe view that Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhlmasena were eons of Janameja|ya 
Taigiteri Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 118 i.) is clearjy opposed to the evidence 
of tbe Epic and several as well as that of Hsiisv&min. 
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Purdna speaking of Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu, 
and the son of Parikshit II, says : 

Dvir a§vamedh.am dhritya mahdvdjasaneyalcah 

Pravartayitm tarn sarvam risJiim Vdjasaneyakam 

Vivade Brdhmanaih sarddham abhisapto vanam yayau} 

The quarrel with the BrShmanas, alluded to in the last 
line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhnana} According 
to that text Janamejaya’s priestly opponents were the 
Ka^yapas. That designation hardly applies to the Gargyas 
who quarrelled with the son of Parikshit 7® because 
the Baudhayana Srauta Siitra^ includes them in the AAgiras 
group. On the other hand Vai^ampayana, who led the 
opponents of the son of Parikshit II, was undoubtedly a 
Kasyapa.® 

As already pointed out above the Bhdgavata Purdita^ 
distinctly says that the king for whom Tura Kavasheya 
performed the horse-sacrifice was Janamejaya, the grandson 
of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit II : 

Kavasheyatii purodhaya Turam turagamcdhnydt 

Saniantdt prithicim sarvCuit jifva yakshijati chddhvaraih. 

• Parikshit II has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. It is, 
however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II were 
really one and the same individual, but the Epic and the 
Purdnic poets had some doubts as to whether he was to be 
regarded as an ancestor or a descendant of the Pandavas. 
The fact that not only the name Parikshit, but the names 
of most of the sons (in the Vishnu and Brahma Purdnas 

1 Mat., 60, 63-64. Cf. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 42. 

» VII. 27. 

• Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 114, 

i Vol. in, pp. 431 ff. 

• Op. eit, 449. 

• JX. 22. 
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the names* of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. We shall show later on that a 
Kuru prince named Abhipratarin Kakshaseni (i.e., the son 
of Kakshasena) was one of the immediate successors of the 
Vedic Janamejaya. Kakshasena thus appears to have been 
a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince of that 
name actually appears as a brother of Janamejaya and a son 
of Parikshit I in Chapter 04 of the Mahahharata. This 
fact seems to identify the Vedic Parikshit with Parikshit I 
of the Epic. But we have already seen that other facts 
are in favour of an identification with Parikshit II. 
Parikshit I and Parikshit II, therefore, appear to have 
been really one and the same individual. It is significant 
that while Tura Kavasheya is mentioned in the Puranic 
literature as a Purohita of the son of Parikshit II, Indropa 
Daivapa Saunaka is represented as the priest of the son of 
Parikshit I.^ But we learn from the Vedic texts that both 
the royal chaplains served the same king who was separated 
by five or six generations from Janakn, the contemporary of 
Uddalaka Aruni and Yajfiavalkya. That there was a good 
deal of confusion regarding the parentage of Parikshit, 
and the exact position of the king and his sons in the Kuru 
genealogy is apparent from the dynastic lists given by the 
Great Epic and the Vishnn Pnrana. The latter work 
says:® ‘‘ Parikshito Janamejaxja-Srutasen-Ograsena-Bhima- 
senai chatvdrah puUdh." It then gives the names of Kuru 
princes down to the Pandns and Parikshit II and adds ;® 
“ Atahparam hhavishydn aham hhumipdldn kirtayishye. 
Yo’yam sdmpratam avampatih tasydpi J anamejaya-Sniia- 
sen-Ograsena-Bhimasendh putrds chafvdro bhavishyanti." 
The confusion may have been due to the fact that according 
to one tradition Parikshit, the father of Janamejaya, was 

> AIHT., p. 114. 

» IV.20. 1. 

» rv.ai. 1. 
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the ancestor of the Pancjus, while according to another, and 
a more reliable, tradition, he was their descendant, and the 
Epic and the P uranic writers sought to reconcile the 
traditions by postulating the existence of two Parikshits 
and two Janamejayas. The important fact to remember 
is that Parikshit, with whose accession amr history begins, 
should be identified with his Vedic namesake.^ This 
conclusion follows from facts to which reference has al- 
ready been made. We have seen that almost all the 
known facts about the so-called Parikshit II, the king who 
ruled after the Bharata War, and his sons, tally with 
what we know about the Vedic Parikshit and his sons.* 
There cannot be any reasonable doubt as to his historical 
reality. 


^ The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the name of Abhimaoyu’s son 
and Ihe explanation itself probably suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuni 
king with the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence when the tei th book 
of the Mahahharata was written (c/. Mbh., X. 16. 3). The wide divergence of opinion 
in regard to the name of the father of the so-called Parikshit I, is also to be noted in 
this connection It shows the absence of a clear tradition. On the other hand 
there is absolute unanimity in regard to the parentage of the so-called Parikshit II. 

* The identification of tlie Veditt P-urikshit with the son of Abbnnanyu does not 
seem probable to Dr. K Dutt, the author of The Aryanisaiion of India, pp. 50 ff., because, 
in the first place, it goes against the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who 
prefer t« identify the Vedic Parikshit with an ancestor of the Papd^^s. As to this it 
may be pointed out that the existence of a Parikshit (father of Janamejaya) before 
the Papdus, rests mainly on tho testimony of those very genealogies which are regarded 
by Keith as worthless and unreliable. That the name of Janamejaya in this connection 
is an intrusion into the genealogical texts is evident from its omission from Chapter 95 
of the Mahabharaia^ the Java text, the Chellur grant, etc. 

Dr. Dutt next argues that the Vishnu Parana makes tho four brothers Janamejaya, 
Srutasena, etc., sons of Parikshit I. If he had only pemsed the subsequent passages 
he would have seen that llie Parana makes the four brothers sons of “ Parikshit II ” 
as well, and while this later statement finds corroboration in the Mahdbhdraia, the 
eorlier does not. 

Dr. Dutt next says that it is always risky to attempt identification of kings or the 
fixing of their dates from an examination of their teacher-priests’ names. But why 
should it be risky if tlie names and order of succession be genuine? The real risk lies 
in the juajection of such evidence without sufficient examination. It should be rernein- 
bared in this connection that the identification of the Vedic Parikshita Janamejaya 
with his Epic namesake (descendant of Abhimanyu) does not depend mainly on the 

8 
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Pariksbit is said to have married a Madra princess 
(Madravati) and to have ruled for 24 years dying at the 


teacber-priests* names, but on tbe following facts, o*«., (1) absence of any cogent 
proof of tbe existence of an earlier J anamejaya Pariksbita in view of tbe omission of 
bis name in tbe Java text, etc., and (2) agreement of particulars about tbe Vedic 
Pariksbit and Janamejaya (c g., tbe performance of two ASvamedhas), with wbat we 
know of Pariksbit and Janamejaya wbo were descendants of Abbimanyu. Tbeques'ion 
of tbe cbronological relation between tbe Vedic Pariksbit and tbe Vedic Janaka 
is entirely independent of this identiBcation. Tbis relation bss been determined 
on tbe strength of two different lines of evidence. Materials for one have indeed 
been taken from tbe VaMSa lists of tbe Brabmapas. But tbe saccession from 
Indrota to Soma-sushma has been reconstructed from tbe internal evidence of 
incidental notices in tbe Brahmapa texts themselves which no critic has represented 
as late. 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not necessarily imply identity of 
persons. This is a truism which is not remembered only by those who identify 
Dbfitar&sbtra Vaid'itravirya with Dbfitar&ahtra of Kasi. Tt has never been suggested 
in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Pariksbits and Janamejayas are 
identical merely because their names are identical. 

As to Dr. I)utt*8 contention that there could not be want of motives in later 
times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schools to associate 
a certain teacher^priest with a famous king of old, etc.* it is not clear which particular 
case he has in mind in making tbe statement. The Association of Indrota and 
Tura with Jamamejaya, and that of UddMaka and Yajfiavalkya with Janaka is 
found in the iSatapatha and Aitareya Brdhmai^as and in the Upanishads, Is it 
suggested that such association is a deliberate concoction or fabrication ? But no shred 
of evideuce has been brought forward to prove such a charge. No dcubt misrepresen* 
tations are met with in the Epics and the Putdy^as (as pointed out by Pargiter) 
But it would not be reasonable to argue that tbe Brahmai^as and the Upanishads are 
guilty of deliberate falsihoation because forsooth there is confusion in the Purdnas, 
Lastly the credibility of the VaMa lists in tbe Vedic texts has been assailed on 
the following grounds viz ., — 

(3) Silence of Commentators. 

(St) Discrepancy between tbe lists appended to the 10th and 14th books respec- 
tively of tbe ^atapaiha Brahmar^ in regard to the authorship of the work and 
ascription of the work to different teachers. 

(3) Scant courtesy shown to an alleged teacher by his pupil. 

As to (1) the Ichdrya Parampard, succession of teachers, is distinctly alluded to by 
the commentatorfl. If they did not enter into a detailed explanation, it is because 
they considered it to be Sugamam Spashpam easily intelligiMe, plain 

(2) There is no Vam4a list at the close of the 14th book of tbe Brdhma^a proper 
excluding tbe Bfihaddranyaka Upanishad. There are no doubt lists of teachers at 
tbe end of the UpanUhad. It is too much to except that. In tbe various lists, the entire 
Brkhmapa as well as the Upaniahad should be ascribed to the same traditional autho- 
rity. The Brdhmai^a and Upanishad texts are not works of single individuals* The 
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age of sixty. But stories about him in the Epic and the 
Puranas are obviously legendary. The only facts that can 
be accepted as historical are that he was a king of the 
Kurus, that the people lived prosperously under his rule, 
that he had many sons, and that the eldest prince, 
Janamejaya, succeeded him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few words 
about the kingdom of Kura over which Parikshit ruled. 
The kingdom, according to epic tradition, extended from the 
Sarasvatl to the Ganges, and was divided into three parts, 
KurujSAgala, the Kurus and Kurukshetra.’’ Kurujahgala, 
as its name implies, was probably the wild region of the 
Kuru realm extending as far as the KSmyaka forest on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl.* But in certain passages it is used 
in a wider sense to designate the entire kingdom. The 
Kurus proper were probably located in the district round 
Hastinapura, identified with a place near Meerut. The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given in a passage of the 
Taittinya Aranyaka * as being Khandava on the south, the 
Turghna on the north, and the Parinah on the west (lit. 
hinder section, jaghanardha). The Mahahhdrata'^ gives the 


questirfh of discrepancy, therefore, does not arise. Reference to different tradiiions 
regarding the nuthorship of a particular work, or of particular portions of a work, does 
not necessarily vitiate^any Acharya-Parampard regarding which we have substantial 
agreement in the texts. 

(3) It is too much to expect that in ancient, as in modern times, all pupils should 
be equally respectful to teachers. Was not Dhrishtadyumna a pupil of Dropachirya 
whom he killed? 

1 Mbh., I. 49. 17-26 with commentary. We leiirn from the Bvihaddranyaka 
Upanishad that the Parikshita family was intimately known in the Madra country. 

« Mbh.. 1. 109. 1. 

Tata^ Sarasvatikule sameshu marudhanvasu 
Kdmyakath nama dadpiur vanam munijanapriyam, 

*• Then they saw before them the forest of Kdmyaka on the banks of the Sarasvatl 
on a Icfvel and wild plain, a favoured resort to aochorites. * Mbh., III. 5. 3. 

• ♦ Vedk Index, I, pp. 169-70. 

» ITI, 83. 201 08. 
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following 'description of Kurukshetra : “South of the 
Sarasvatl and north of the Drishadvati, he who lives in 
Kurukshetra really lives in heaven. The region that lies 
between Taruntuka and Arantuka, the lakes of Rama and 
Machakruka — this is Kurukshetra which is also called 
Samanta-pahchaka and the northern sacrificial altar (uttara 
«edi) of the grandsire (i.e., Brahma).” Roughly speaking, 
the Kuru kingdom corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi 
and the Upper Gangetic Doab. Within the kingdom flowed 
the rivers Arupa, Amsumatl, Hiranvatl, Apaya (a branch of 
the Chitang), the Pastya, the Kau^ikl (a branch of the RakshI), 
as well as the Sarasvatl and the Drishadvati or Rakshi.' Here, 
too, was situated Saryanavant, which the authors of the 
Vedic Index consider to have been a lake, like that known to 
the Satapatha Brdhmana by the name of Anyatahplaksha. 

The capital of the kingdom was Asandivat.'"* This city 
was probably identical with Nagasahvayaor Hastinapura, the 
capital, which was abandoned by Nichakshu, a famous 
descendant of Parikshit, when he removed to Kau^ambi : 

Gangaydpahrite tasmin nagare Ndgasdhraye 

Tyaktva Nichakshur nagararii KauMmhydm sanimisyati ’ 

“ When the city of Nagasahvaya (Hastinapura) is carried 
away by the Ganges, Nichakshu will abandon it and will 
dwell in Kaus'ambi.” 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Puru-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the ^igvedic hymn,^ 

^ For the identification and location of some of the streams see Cunningham’s 
Arch’Rep, for 1878-79 quoted in JRASi 1883, 863d. 

2 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 72. There were undoubtedly many other places named 
Aeandi in ancient India. An Asandi district is mentioned by Fleet in his Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 1. 2, p. 492). But there is no valid 
reason for conne<.*ting any of these with the Kuru capital. 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 6. 

* X. 83. 
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which refers to “ Ivuru-sravana ” (lit. glory of* the Kurus) 
as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king of the Purus.^ 
The connection of the Bharatas with the Kurus is also 
attested by Vedic evidence. Oldenberg says*: — “We find 
in the Samhita trace of a peculiar position occupied by 
the Bharatas, a special connection of theirs with important 
points of sacred significance, which are recognized through- 
out the whole circle of ancient Vedic culture. Agni is 
Bharata, i.e., propitious or belonging to the Bharata or 
Bharatas ; among the protecting deities who are invoked in 
the Zprt-odes, we find Bharatl, the personified divine 
protective power of the Bharatas. We find the Sarasvati 
constantly named in connection with her ; must not the 
sacred river Sarasvati be the river of the holy people, the 
Bharatas? In one ode of the Mandala, which specially 
extols the Bharatas (III. 23), the two Bliaratas, Deva^ravas 
and Devavata, are spoken of, who have generated Agni 
by friction : on the Drishadvati, on the Apaya, on the 
Sarasvati may Agni beam. We find thus Bharata princes 
sacrificing in the laud on the Drishadvati and on the 
Sarasvati. Now the land on the Drishadvati and on the 
Sarasvati is that which is later on so highly celebrated as 
Kurukshetra. Thus the testimonies of the Samhita and 
the Brdhmana combine to establish the close connection of 
the ideas Bharata, Kuru, Sarasvati. 

“ Out of the struggles in which the migratory period of 
the Vedic stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events to 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Rishis may have co- 
operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the character 
of universally acknowledged rule, and for the Bharatas 

1 Riyvtda, IV. 38. 1 ; Vll. IS). 8. 

2 Buddha^ pp. 409*10. 
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a kind of fiacral hegemony : hence Agni as friend of the 
Bharatas, the goddess Bharati, the sacredness of the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvati. 

“ Then came the period, when the countless small stocks 
of the Samhitd age were fused together to form the greater 
peoples of the Brdhmana period. The Bharatas found their 
place, probably together with their old enemies, the Purus, 
within the great complex of peoples now in process of 
formation, the Kurus ; their sacred land now became 
Kurukshetra.” ^ 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the Mahd- 
hlidrata^ &s ancestors and predecessors of Parikshit, the 
names of the following occur in the Vedic literature : — 

Puru-ravas Aila,® Ayu,* Yayati Nahushya,® Puru,® 
Bharata Dautshanti Saudyumni,’ Ajamidha,® ^liksha,® 

1 It has been suggested by some scholars, c gr., C. V. Vaidya {History of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, Vol. II, pp 268 ff.) that the Bharata of Rigvedic iraditiou is not to be 
identified with Daubshanti Bharata, the traditioual progenitor of the Euru royal 
family, but [rather wiih Bharata, the son oI Kishabha, a descendant of tiie fit at 
Mana'called Svdyambhuva. It sliould, however, be remembeied that the story of 
Bharata, son of Kishabha, is distinctly late. The Bharata princes and people of 
Rigvedic tradition are clearly associated with the Euru country watered by the 
Sarasvati and tbe Dfisbadvatl and tbe names of their rulers, e.g , Divodasa and Sudas 
occur in Purdt^ic lista of kings descended from the son or daughter of Manu Vaivatvaia 
and nut of Manu Svdyambhuva. The Bharata priests Vasishtha and Vidvamitra 
Kanlika are connected in early literature with the royal progeny of Manu Vaivasvata 
and bis daughter and not of Manu Svayambhuva. For tbe aauociation of Vaaisb^ba 
with the descendants of Bharata Dauhsbanti see tbe story of Samvaia^a and 
Tepatt in the Mahdbhdrata,L 94ar.d 171 f. Vi^vfimitra Kau^ika'a asacciation with 
the Pfiro-Bbarata family ia, of course, well-known tMbh, I. 94. 38). It may be 
argued that Bharata, ancestor of Vi4vamitra, who is called Bharaia-fishabha in the 
Aitareya Brdhmana, nmst be distinguished from the later Bharata, tbe sen of 
daknntal&, daughter of Vi4v%mitra. But there ia no real ground for believing that tbe 
atory of Vi4vftmitra*B connection with tbe nympba is based on sober history. The 
Bigvedic Vilv&mitra belonged to tbe family of Ku4ika. In tbe Mahdbhdrata (I. 94 88) 
the Eu^ikas are expressly mentioned as descendanta of Bharata Daut^sbanti. 

* Idiparva, Chapters 94 and 06, « K. V., VII. 8. 4 ; 18. 18. 

> ^fig-Veda, X. 95 ; Sat. Br., XI. 5, 1. 1. ^ Sat. Br., XIII. 6. 4. 1M2. 

4 fig-Veda I. 68. 10; II. 14. 7, etc. 8 r. v., IV. 44. 6. 

6 R. V., 1. 81. 17 ; X. 68. 1. « R. V., Vm. 68. 16 . 
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Kuru,* UchchaiWravas/ Pratipa Pratisatvana or Prati- 
sutvana^® Balhika Pratiplya/ Saintanu,® and Dhritarashtra 
Vaichitravlrya.® 

The occurrence of these names in the Vedic texts prob- 
ably proves their historicity / but it is difficult to say how 
far the epic account of their relationship with one another 
or with Parikshit, and the traditional order of succession, are . 
reliable. Some of the kings may not have been connected 
with the Kurus at .all. Others, e.g., UchchaiMravas Kaupa- 
yeya, Balhika Pratiplya and Samtanu, were undoubtedly of 
the same race {Kauravya) as Parikshit.® 

Puru-ravas Aila, the first king in the above list, is said 
to have been the son of a ruler who migrated from Bahli in 
Central Asia to Mid-India.® Tradition recorded in the 
Papancha-sudani reipi events the Kurus — the most important 
branch of the Ailas according to the Epics and the Purdnas — 
as colonists from the trans-Hiraalayan region known asUttara 
Kuru.’® Bharata, the fifth king in the above list, is represent- 
ed as a lineal descendant of Puru. But this is doubtful. He 
firmly established his power in the “Middle country,” i.e., 
theDoab between the Ganges and the Jumna, after defeating 

1 Frequently mentioned in the Brahma^a literatuie, c/. Kuro-firava^a, ^ig-Veda, 
X. 8«. 

* Jaiminlya Upanishad Brdhtnava, III. 29. 1-3. 

3 Atharva^Veda, XX:i29. 2. 

4 iSat. Br.. Xn. 9. 3. 8. 

8 R. V., X. 98. 

8 Ka^haka Safhhitdt X. 0. 

7 It should, however, be noted that no individual king named Kuru is mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Kuru is the name of a people in the Vedic texts. 

8 Jaiminlya Up. Br ITT. 29. 1 ; Sat. Br., XII. 9. ; Nirttkia, ed.by Kpbemar&ja 

Snkfishpa Dasa Sresthi, p. 180 j Brihaddevatd, VII, 165-166 ; Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 7-8. 

8 R&m., VII, 108, 21-22. This B3hli (Bac tria) lay outside the Madhyade^a and is 
associated with Kaiddama kinps. For a discussi^ n about its identity see IHQt 1983, 
87*39. Cf, reference to IJav^ita, Matsya^ 12, 14 ff. 

^ Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^airiya Tribes, p. 16. Note the association of the 
• Kurus with tl»e Mahfivfishas, Vedic Index, II. 279n. The Kurus of the Madhyis-deia 
are called Dakshina Kurus in Mbh. I. 109. 10, 
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the Satvats,*and the epic tradition that he was the progenitor 
of the Kuru royal family is, as we have seen, in agreement 
with ^tig-Vedic evidence which connects the Bharatas with 
the same territory which afterwards became famous as 
Kuru-kshetra. Uchchai^ravas Kaupayeya had matrimonial 
relations with the royal family of the Panchalas. But 
Balhika Pratiplya could ill conceal his jealousy of the ruler of 
the Srinjayas, a people closely associated wdth the Panchalas 
in epic tradition. The w'ord Balliika in the name Balhika 
Pratiplya seems to be a personal designation and there is 
no clear evidence that it is in any way connected with the 
Balhika tribe mentioned in the Atharva Veda and later 
texts. It may, however, point to the northern origin of the 
Kurus of the “ Middle country,” a theory rendered probable 
by the association of the Kurus with the Mahavrishas and 
the fact that a section of the Kuru people dwelt beyond the 
Himalayas in the days of the Aitarey a Brahmana and the 
Mahahharata. The history of the Kuru royal line becomes 
more definite from the time of Sariitanu who was fifth in 
the ascending line from Parikshit. Regarding the events 
of Parikshit’s reign we have little reliable information. 
We only know' that the drought that threatened the Kuru 
realm in the time of Samtanu had passed away and ^the 
people ” throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit.” 

The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. In the Aihole 
Inscription of Pulake^in II, dated Saka 656 (expired) — 
A.D. 634-35, it is stated that at that time 3735 years had 
passed since the Bharata war : 

TrimMtsu tri-sahasreshu Bharatad ahavad itah 

Saptdhda~^ata-yukteshu gateshvahdeshu panchasuA 

The date of the Bharata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 


> Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 11, 13. 
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and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 499), 3102 B.C., which 
is the starting point of the so-called Kali-yuga era. But as 
pointed out by Fleet ‘ the reckoning was not founded in Vedic 
times. It is an invented one, devised by Hindu astronomers 
and chronologists for the purposes of their calculations some 
thirty-five centuries after the initial point which they 
assigned to it. As a matter of fact another school of Hindu 
astronomers and historians, represented by Vriddha Garga, 
Varahamihira and Kalhana, placed the heroes of the Bhdrata 
war 653 years after the beginning of the Kali-yuga and 
2526 years before the Saka era, i.e., in B.C. 2449.® 
Some recent writers * try to reconcile the conflicting 
views presented by the two schools of chronologists by 
suggesting that the $aka-kdla of Varahamihira is really 
3akya-kdla, i.e , the era of the Buddha’s Nirvana. This 
conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of Kalhana, but 
is flatly contradicted by Bhattotpala who explains Saka-kdla 
of the Brihat Samhitd passage as Saka-nripa-kdla, era of 
the Saka king.^ Varahamihira himself knew of no Saka- 
kdla apart from the Sakendrakah or Saka-bhupa-kdla, i.e., 
the era of the Saka king.'^ 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Pur^nas. There is a remarkable verse, found with slight 
variants in the historical Purdnas, which places the birth 
of Parikshit 1050 (or 1015 according to the e Vdyu, Vishnu 
and Bhdgavata Purdnas) years before Mahapadma, the first 
Nanda king of Magadha ; 


» JBAS, 1911, pp. 479 ff., 676 ff. 

8 Asan Maghasu munayah basalt prithvlM Yudhishffiire rifipatau 

Shad-dviha-paflcha-dPiyuiah Sakakalastasya rdjfia^cha 

Bj-ih.-S., Xin. 8. Cf, Rdjatarahgintt T. 48-56. 
IHQ, 193*2, 86 ; Mod. Rev., June, 1932, 660 ff, 

4 Xhe Brihat-Sanihitd by Var&hauaihirA with the commentary of Bha^totpela, 
edited by Sadb&kara Dvivedi, p. 281, 

» Bfifcat Sathhitd, VTTI. 20-21. 

d 
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Mahapadm-ahhishekat tu 
Ydvajjanma Pankshitali 
Evam varshasahasram tu 
Jiieyam panchd&aduttaram} 

If, accepting the Ceylonese chronology,* we place the 
first Nanda twenty-two years before the accession of 
Chandragupta Maurya, i.e., in 324-1-22=346 B.C., 
Parikshit’s birth, according to the Puranic verse, must be 
dated about 1396 B.C. (1361 B.C. according to the e Vdyu 
and Vishnu Puranas). If, on the other hand, we give 
credence to the testimony of the Vdyu Purdm,^ and take 
40 years (MahSpadma, 26-1- his sons' 12) to be the reign - 
period of Nanda and his sons, then Parikshit’s birth must 
|be dated about 324 -f- 40 -1-1,050 = 1414 B.C. (1379 B.C. 
;according to the e Vdyu and Vishnu Pnrdnas). He is said 
to have come^to the throne 36 years later in 1378 or 
1343 B.C.* is clear that Epic and PHrdnic tradition 
.places the accession of Parikshit about the middle of the 
14th century B.C»>^It is, however, doubtful if this tradition 
can be regarded as sacrosanct. The Purdnas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed to 
have intervened between the Bharata war and the coronation 
of Mahapadma mention totals of reigns which when added 
together do not correspond to the figure 1050 or 1015. The 
discrepancy may no doubt be explained by the well-known 
fact that the Purapic chroniclers often represent contem- 
porary and collateral lines as following one another in 
regular succession. But there is another point which 
deserves notice in this connection. The same passage which 


1 Pargiicr, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58. The reading Paficha-4atoitaram, 
scenrring in a few manuacripta, finds no support in the Vdyu and Brahmdnia texts. 

* Cf. Geiger, Mahdvarrisa, p. 27. 

3 99t Ashtavithiativarshani piithivJfh pdlayishyati/ etc. , 

♦ Of. MahabhaTata^ Maushalaparva, **8ha^triMe tvatha samprdpie varshe,'* etc., an^ 
iahdprasthdnika-parva, ahhishichya svardjye cha rdjdnaflcha Pankshiiam*" 
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says that “ from Mahapadma’s inauguration to the birth of 
Parikshit, this interval is indeed 1050 years,” adds that 
“ the interval which elapsed from the last Andhra king 
Pulomavi to Mahapadma was 836 years.” As most of the 
Purdnas agree in assigning a period of 100 years to Maha- 
padma and his sons who were followed immediately by 
Chandragupta Maurya, the interval between Chandragupta 
and Pulomavi, according to the Purdnic chronology, will be 
ir36 — 100 «736 years. Now as Chandragupta could not 
have ascended the throne before 326 B.C., Pulomavi, accord- 
ing to the calculation of the Purdnas, cannot be placed 
earlier than 410 A. D. But this date can hardly be recon- 
ciled with what we know about the history of the Deccan 
in the first half of the fifth century A.D, Contemporary 
records show that the territory that had acknowledged the 
sway of Pulomavi and his ancestors was at that time under 
the Vakatakas and other dynasties that rose on the ruins 
of the so-called “Andhra” or Satavahana empire. This 
proves conclusively the unreliability of the Puranic tradition.* 

Vedic evidence points to a date for the Parikshitas which 
is much later than that assigned to them by post-Vedic 
tradition. We shall show in the next section that 
Parikshit’s son and successor Janamejaya was separated by 
five or six generations of teachers from the time of Janaka 
of the Upanishads and his contemporary Uddalaka Aruni. 
At the end of the Kaushitaki or Sdhkhayana Srafiyaka * we 
find a vam^a or list of the teachers by whom the knowledge 
contained in that Kranyaka is supposed to have been handed 
down. The opening words of this list run thus : — 

“ Om ! Now follows the vamia. Adoration to the Brah- 
man Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt this text 

See also Raychaudhuri, The^ Early History of the Voishnaca Sect, second 
, edition f pp- Cv2S. 

* AdHya 16. 
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flroni Gunakhya Safikhayana, Gunakhya SaAkhayana from 
Kahola Eaushitaki, Eabola Kaushitaki from Uddalaka 
iruni.”* 

From the passage quoted above it is clear that SaAkha- 
yana was separated by two generations from the time of 
Uddalaka who was separated by five or six generations 
from the time of Janamejaya. SaAkhayana, therefore, 
flourished seven or eight generations after Parikshit. 
This SaAkhayana (Gunakhya SaAkhayana) may have 
been identical with the author of the iSdhkhayana Grihya 
Sutra. The latter shows his deep reverence for Kahola 
Kaushitaki and Suyajna ^ and satiates them.® He may, 
therefore, have been a pupil of Kahola and can in 
no way be identified with Suyajna, as Oldenberg 
seems to prefer. He must have been a contemporary 
of A^valayana because while he mentions Asvalayana 
as a revered person,* the latter, or preferably his pupil, 
honours ^dnkkayana's guru Kahola.® It is to be noted that 
we have here no personal name prefixed to Asvalayana as we 
have in the case of SaAkhayana. This probably suggests 
that Vedic tradition knew only of one great teacher named 
ASvalayana. It is significant that both in Vedic and 
Buddhist literature this famous scholar is associated ..with 
one and the same locality, viz., Kosala, modern Oudh. 
The Pra§na Upanishad tells us that ASvalayana was a 
Kausalya, i. e., an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of KabandhI Katyayana. These facts enable us to identify 
him with Assalayana of Savattbi (a city in Kosala) mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikdya, ® as a famous Vedic scholar,’^ and a 

I 8. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4. 

* VI.1. 1. 

3 IV. 10. 1. 

* VI. 1. 1. 

i^val&yana Gfiliya ITT. 4. 4. 

4 II. 147, €t seq. 

^ Veddnam paragU Banigha;^4u ketuhhdnaih,** 
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oontemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda ‘ or 
Pakudha Kachchayana. The reference to Gotama’ s con- 
temporary as a master of ketuhha, i. e., kalpa or ritual, 
makes it exceedingly probable that he is to be identified 
with the famous Asvalayana of the Grihya Sutras. Conse- 
quently the latter must have lived in the sixth century B.C. 
If the identification of Gunakhya S^khayana with the 
Grihya Sutra-kara be correct, then he, too, must have 
flourished in the sixth century B.C.^ Professor Rhys Davids 
in his Buddhist Suttas assigns 150 years to the five Theras 
from Upali to Mahinda. We may, therefore, assign 240 or 
270 years to the eight or nine generations from Parikshit to 
SaAkhayana, and place Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. 
There is, no doubt, a view that Gunakhya SaAkhayana was 
not identical with the Grihya Sutra-kara.^ But the refer- 
ence to Paushkarasadi and Lauhitya, who figure among the 
contemporaries of Buddha, in his Kranyaka, probably shows 
that Gunakhya could not have flourished earlier than the 
sixth century B.C. Apastamba* clearly refers to Svetaketu, 
a contemporary of Gunakhya’ s teacher Kahola, as an avara 
(belonging to a late period), and Panini, a writer who knew 
the Yavana alphabet and made his mark, according to the 
Kdi>ya Mlmdmsd ® in the city of Pataliputra founded after the 
death of the Buddha, does not include the works of Yajfia- 
valkya, another contemporary of Kahola, among Purdna- 
prokta (old) Brahmanas. 


1 Ab to the equation kahandhi*^ kakuda, see IB.Q., 1932, 60S S, Kabandha m 
the Atharva Veda, X, 2.3 means honi and uru (hips and thighs). According to 
Amara kakudmatt has substantially the same meaning. 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that among the teachers cited in 
the Aravyctka of Gunakhya Sfthkhayana there are two whose names seem to occur 
in the Buddhist suttas as those of Buddha’s contemporaries, e. g., Paushkarasadi of 
the AmhaUhasuita, and Lauhikya (Lauhitya) of the Lohichcha eutta, 

5*' C/. S.B B., XXIX, pp. 4-6. 
t Dharma S^i^tra, 1, 2, 5, 4*6. 

8 P. 55. 
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Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eldest son Janamejaya. The Mahabharata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered Taxila. 
It is clear from the Panchavimia Brahmana^ and the 
Baudhayana Srauta SHtra * that the epic account of the Kuru 
king’s Sarpa satra cannot be regarded as having any historical 
basis. There is hardly any doubt that the Satra mentioned 
in the Vedic texts is the prototype of the famous sacrifice 
described in the epic. The story seems to have undergone 
three stages of development. The original tale is concerned 
with a mythical rite performed by the serpents one of 
whom was named Janamejaya, who served as an Adhvaryv 
(priest). “ Through this rite the serpents vanquished death.” 
The next stage is reached in the Baudhayana Sravta Sutra. 
Janamejaya appears among the kings and princes of the 
serpents assembled for sacrifice in human shape at Khanda- 
vaprastha (in the Kuru country) with the object of obtain- 
ing Tpoison. In the epic the performer of the sacrifice is 
identified with the Kuru king ; and the object of the sacrifice 
is not the acquisition of immortality for the serpents, or 
of poison, but the extinction of these reptiles. It is impos- 
sible to find in the doings of these venomous creatures a 
reference to an historic strife.® 

The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, however, 
be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya is represented 
as a great conqueror in the Brdhmanas. Thus the Aitareya 
Brdhmana says ” Janamejayah Parikshita^ samantam 
sanatah prithivlih jayan pariyaydivena cha medhyeneje, 


‘ XXV. 16 : Vedie Indese, I, p. 274. 

* Voi.li, p. ase-.xvn. 18. 

S PoitchaviMa BrShmar^a, trsoelated ky Dr. W. Calaod, p. 641 ; c/. Wintdlrnitz, 
IBBrEAB., 1926, 74 ff. 

‘ Vm. 21. 
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tadesha'hhi yajm gathU glyate : 

Asandlvati dhanycidam rukminath haritasrajam 

Aivam habandha sdrangam'^ devehhyo Janamejaya iti " 

“ Janamejaya Parikshita went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in 
sacrifice. Kegarding this a sacrificial verse is sung : 

“ In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament 
and with yellow garlands.” ^ 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmana^ it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a “ Sarvahhumi," i.e., 
a paramount sovereign : 

“ Evamvidarh hi tm mamevamvido ydjaynnti tasmad 
ahaih jayamyabhitoanm semih jayamyabhUvaryd senayd 
namd divyd na nidnushya ishava richchhaniye shydmi sarva- 
mdyuh sarvabhumir bhavishydmiti." 

(Janamejaya Parikshita used to say) “ Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus ; therefore I conquer 
the assniling host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 
neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. I shall 
live all 'my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.” 

The possession of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the Central Panjab, the home- 
land of Janamejaya’s mother Madravati.^ In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that a prince of the Paurava race ruled 
in the Rechna Doab down to the time of Alexander, while 
Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly mentions the Parujus 
as the rulers of Sakala (Sialkot). 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punar-ahhisheka and 

1 Variant — dbadhnddahath sdrahgaih, 

2 Keith, ^ig-Veda Brahmanas, Ji36 ; Eggeling, Sat. Br,, V, p. 3%. 

3 ,VIII. 11. 

, * The Bhdgavata Purai^a (T. xvi 2) mentions Travail, daughter of Uttara, $3 

the mother of Jan vmejaya and hie brothers, 
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the Aindra mahdhhisheka, performed two horse-sacrifices and 
had a dispute with Vai^ampayana and the BrShmanas. The 
Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter to be the 
oldest, says the king made a successful stand against them 
for some time, but afterwards gave in and, making his son 
king, departed to the forest ; but the Vdyu version says he 
perished and the Brahmanas made his son king. The 
Puranic narrative is strikingly confirmed by the evidence of 
the Brahmanas. The iSatapatha Brahmana refers to one of 
the horse-sacrifices, and says that the priest who performed 
the rite for him was Indrota DaivSpi Saunaka. The 
Aitareya Brahmana mentions the other sacrifice and names 
Tura Kavasheya as his priest. It also contains a tale 
stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not employ the 
Kasyapas, but the Bhutaviras. Thereupon a family of the 
Ka^yapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took away the conduct 
of the offering from the Bhutaviras. We have here probably 
the germ of the Puranic stories about Janamejaya’s dispute 
with the Brahmanas. Vaisampayana, who headed the 
opponents of Janamejaya, undoubtedly belonged to the 
Ka^yapa clan. An allusion to the famous quarrel occurs 
also in the Kauiiliya Arthasastra (Kopaj-Janamejayo Brdh- 
maneshu vikrdntah ”). 

The Gopaiha Brdhmana narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to it. 
The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya was 
already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time of the 
Gopaiha Brahmanu.^ The Rdmdyam also refers to 
Janamejaya as a great king of the past.* 

1 Oopatha Brahmafiat ed. by R. L. Mitrs and Harachandra Vidy&bbdsha^a, 
pp. 25 ff. <1* 2. 5). In connection with the legend referred to above we bear of a sage 
named Dant&bala Dbaumra wbo is identified by some recent writers with Dantftla 
Dbaumyaof the JaiminJy a BrShmaij,a. The conjecture lacks proof. In the Baudbd- 
yana Srauta Sutra, Vol. II1» p. 449, ** Dhnmras, Dbumr&yanas and Dbaumyas*' find 
separate mention as distinct members of the Ka4yapa group. 

4 n. 64. 42. 
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■ Janamejaya’s capital according to a gatha quoted above 
in connection with the king’s conquests, was Asandi- 
vat, probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahahhdrata, but also in the 
Ramdyana,^ and the Ashtadhyayi of Panini,® 

The iSatapatha Brahmana has an interesting reference to 
the King’s palace : 

“Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery liquor 
in the palace of Janamejaya,’’ ® 

If the Mahahhdrata is to be believed Janamejaya some- 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Viiisampayana is said to have related to him the story of 
the great struggle between the Kurus and the Pandus/ 
No direct independent proof of this war is forthcoming, but 
a dim allusion to the battle of Kuru-kshetra ® is probably 
contained in the following gdthd of the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad ® restored by Hopkins : — 

Yato yata dvartate tad tad gachchhati mdnavah 
Kurun a^vdbhirakshati. 

It may be asserted that the Pandus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post-Vedic. 
But such a conclusion would be wrong because, firstly, 
an argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive, and, 

> II. 68. 18. 

* VI. 2. 101. 

» Sat. Br. XI. 6. 6, 13. Bggeling, V. 96. 

‘ Mbh., XVni. 6. 84. 

^ The battle of Kuru-kslietra is very often described as a fight between the 
Kurus and the Spfijayas (Mbh., VI. 46. 2; 60. 29 ; 72, 15; 73. 41; VII. 20. 41 ; 149. 
40; VIII. 47. 23; 67. 12; 69. 1; 93. 1). The unfriendly feeling between these two 
peoples ta distinctly alluded to in the SatapathaJBrahmana (XII. 9. 3. 1 ff. ; Vedic Index, 
Ilf p. 63.) 

* IV. 17, 9. The Great Epic of India, p. 386, 
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secondly, the Pandus are, according to Indian tradi- 
tion, not a body of strangers but are scions of the 
Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that they were e,n unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north of the 
Ganges.^ But Patanjali ® calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva 
Kurus.® Hindu tradition is unanimous in representing the 
Pandavas as an offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus 
themselves were an offshoot of the Bharatas. The very 
name of the Great Epic betrays the Bh.irata (Kuru) connec- 
tion of the principal heroes and combatants. The testimony 
of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion. In 
the Dasa-Brahmana Jataha* a king “of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila “ reigning “ in the kingdom of Kuru and 
the city called Indapatta ’’ is distinctly called “ Koravya,” 
i.e., Kauravya — “belonging to the Kuru race.” The 
polyandrous marriage of the Papdavas does not necessarily 
indicate that they are of non-Kuru origin. The systsm of 
Niyoga prevalent among the Kurus of the Madhyadeia was 
not far ^removed from fraternal polyandry,® while the law 
{Dharma) of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus was 
admittedly lax.® 

Already in the time of A^valayana’s Grihya Sutra’’ 
Vaisampayana was known as Mahabhdratachdrya. He is 


1 The Religions of India, p. 388. 

* IV. 1. 1. 

3 Ind. I, p. 850. 

^ Jataka No, 495, 

3 See also my ** Political History/' pp. 95, 96; Journal of the Department of 
Letters (Calcutta University), Vol. IX ; and the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 
second editiQo, pp, 43-45. Also Mbh., 1, 103, 9-10; 105, 87-38. It is to be noted that in 
spite of the alleged family custom in the Fap^u line no other wife except Draopadl 
was shared by the Fftpdava brothers, and their children bad no common wife. In 
the epic *Karti* and *P&pdu* no donbt often find separate mention. In a similar way 
historians distinguish between the kindred houses of ‘ Flantagenet/ • York’ and 
'Lancaster* ; ‘Capet,* * Valois,* ^Bourbon* and ' Orleans * ; ‘ Chaulukya* and ‘ Vighela.' 

« Mbh., 1. 122, 7. 

7 III. 4- 
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ajso mentioned in the Taittinya Aranydka ^ and the Ashta- 
dhyayi of Panini.® Whether Vai^ampayana was a contem- 
porary of Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the 
present moment. But I have found nothing in the Vedic 
literature itself which goes against the epic tradition. The 
early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to the Mahd- 
bMrata, but they mention “ ItiJidsas.” ^ It is well known 
that the story recited by Vai4ampayana to Janamejaya was 
at first called Sinitihasa and was named “Jay a ” * or victory, 
i.e., victory of the Pandus, the ancestors of the king : 

“ Muchyate sarvapdpehhyo Rdhund Chandramd yathd 
Jayo ndmetihdso' yam irotavyo vijigishund.” “ 

“ By listening to this story one can escape from all 
kinds of sin, like the Sun from Balm. This Itihdsa (story, 
legend) is named Jaya (Victory) ; it should be listened to by 
those that desire victory.” 

Janamejaya’s brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena, appear in the iSatapatha Brdhmana ® and the Mhkhd- 
yana Srauta Sutra ’’ as performers of the horse-sacrifice. At 
the time of the Brihad-aranyaha Upanishad their life and end 
excited popular curiosity and were discussed with avidity in 
philosophical circles. It is clear that the sun of the Pari- 
kshitas had set before the time of the Upanishad,^ and it is 


» 1.7.6. 

» IV. 3. 104. 

» A. V., XV. 6. n- 12 . 

^ Cf. C. V. Vaidya, MahahMrata : A Criticism, p. 2; and S. L6vi in Bhand, 
Com, Vol,, pp. 99 sqq. 

® Mbh., Adi., 62, 20 ; cf, Udyoga, 136, 18. 
e XIII. 5.4. 3. 
f XVI. 9. 7. 

8 The question “Whither have the P&rikshitas gone? does not imply their 
Bxtingtion; Pargiter himself points out that the answer ** Thither where A^vamedha 
sacrificers go suggests the opposite because such sacrifices procured great blessings. 
AlHT., 114. 
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also clear that they had been guilty of some heinous crime 
which they had atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The 
Satapatha Brahmana quotes a gatha which says : — 

Pdrikshita yajamdnd aivamedhaih paro'varam 

Ajahulp karma pdpakam punydh punyena kannand Hi * 

“ The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse-sacrifices, 
by their righteous work did away with sinful work one after 
another.” 

The Puranas state that Janamejaya was succeeded by 
Sat3.nika. Satanika’s son and successor was A^vamcdha- 
datta. From A^vamedha-datta was born Adhisima-krishna 
famed in the Vdyu and Matsya Puranas. Adhisima-krishua’s 
son was Nichakshu. During king Nicbakshu’s reign the 
city of Hastinapura is said to have been carried away by the 
Ganges, and the king is said to have transferred his capital 
to Kau4ambi.** 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya. The Rig-Veda no doubt 
mentions a (Bharata) king named Asvamedha,^ but there is 
nothing to show that he is identical with As'vamedha-datta 
A Satanika Satrajita is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the 3atapatha Brahmana as a great king who defeated 
Dhritarashtra, a prince of Kasi, and took away his sacrificial 
horse. He, too, was probably a Bharata, but the patrony- 
mic Satrajita probably indicates that he was different from 
Satanika, the son of Janamejaya. The Paflchavimia 
Brahmana, Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana and the Ghhdn- 
dogya Upanishad mention a Kuru king named AbhipratSrin 
Kakshaseni, who was a contemporary of Girikshit Auchcha- 
manyava, Saunaka Kapeya and Driti Aindrota. As Driti 


I SaC Br. XTII. 6. 4. 3. 

* Pargiter, Dynastiet of the Kali Aye, p. 6. 
3 V. 27. 4.0. 
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Aindrota was the son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa (Daivapi) 
Saunaka, the priest of Janamejaya,* Abhipratarin, son of 
Kakshasena, appears to have been one of the immediate 
successors of Janamejaya. We have already seen that Kaksha- 
sena appears in the Mahahhdrata^ sls the name of a brother of 
Janamejaya. Abhipratarin was thus Janamejaya’s nephew. 
The Aitareya Brdhmana and the Sdnkhdyana Srauta Sutra ® 
refer to a prince named Yriddhadyumna Abhipratarina, 
apparently the son of Abhipratarin. The Aitareya Brdhmana* 
mentions his son Rathagritsa and priest Suchivriksha 
Gaupalayana.® The ^dnkhdyana Srauta Sutra^ informs us 
that Yriddhadyumna erred in a sacrifice, when a Brahmapa 
threatened that the result w'ould be the expulsion of the 
Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, an event which actually came to 
pass. 

The Ghhdndogya Upanishad refers to the devastation of 
the crops in the Kuru country by Matachl (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Chakrayana, 
a contemporary of Janaka of Yideha.’ 

The evidence of the Yedic texts and that of the Purdnas 
can be reconciled if we assume that, after the death of 
Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into several 
parts. One part, which had its capital at Hastinapura, was 
ruled by the direct descendants of Janamejaya himself. 
Another part was ruled by the descendants of his brother 


1 Vam^a Brahmana : Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 27, 373. 

2 I. 94. 54. 

3 XV. 16. 10-13. 

* Trivedi’s translation, pp. 322-23. 

3 A Gaupalayana also held the important post of the Sthapaii of the Kurus 
(Baudh. 6r. Sutra, XX. 26; Vedic Index, 1. 128). His relationship with Suchi- 
vpiksha is, however, not known. 

« XV. 16, 10-13. 

I Chhdndogya, 1. 10.1 ; Bfihad. Upanishad, III, 4. For earlier vicissitudes, see 
^igveda, X. 98 (drought in the time of Samtanu) ; Mbh. I. 94 (story of Samvara^a). 
For Ma^acht see Devihhdgavatam, X. 13. 110; and infra p. 58.« 
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Eakshasena. The junior branch probably resided at Indra- 
prastha or Indapatta. In the Panchavimia Bmhmana^ we 
find Driti, apparently the priest of king Abhipratarin, son of 
Kakshasena,* completing a sacrifice in Khandava — the far- 
famed region where stood the stately city of Indraprastha. 
The same Brdhmana^ refers to the -Abhippatarinas as the 
“ mightiest of all their relations. ’ ’ The passage is significant. 
It suggests that the great Janamejaya was no more in the land 
of the living in the days of Abhipratarin and his descendants, 
and- that the line represented by the latter far outshone the 
other branches of the Kuru royal family. The city of Indra- 
prastha probably continued to be the seat of kings claiming to 
belong to the “ Yuddhitthila gotta” (Yudhishthira’s gotra or 
race), long after the destruction of Hastinapura, and the 
removal of the elder line of Kuru kings to Kau^ambl. 

The prosperity of the Abhipratarinas was, however, 
short-lived. Our authorities agree that during the rule of 
Janamejaya’s successors great calamities befell the Kurus and 
the disintegration of the Kuru kingdom went on apace.* Large 
sections of the people, including one of the reigning princes, 
were forced' to leave the country, and to migrate to the 
eastern part of India. The transference of the royal seat of 
the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is proved by the 
evidence of some of the plays attributed to Bhasa. Udayana, 
king of Kausambi, is described in the Svapnavdsava-datta as 
a scion of the Bharata or Bharata family® : — 

Bharatdndm kule jdto vinlto jmnavm chkuchi^ 

Tannarhasi baUddhartuth rajadharmasya deiikah 

» XXV. 8. 6. * Xrv. 1. 12. 

* II. 9. 4< Caland^B, ed., p. 27. 

* C/. Jaiminiya Brahmana, HI. 166 ; 'JAOS, 26. 61. 

5 Ed. Oa 9 apati Sftatri, p, 140. Trans. V. S. Sukthankar, p. 79. C/. 
Yangandhar&jana, ** Veddkshara samavdya^pravish^o Bhdrato Vaih.4ah,** ** Bharata- 
ha^opahhuktaih Vi^dfatnam,,' Act II. t 

Bharatdndih kule jato 
VaUdndm&rjital} pati^^ Act IV. 
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• “ Thou art born in the race of the Bharatas*. Thou art 
self-controlled, pure and enlightened. To stop her by force 
is unworthy of thee, who shouldst be the model of kingly 
duty.” 

Genealogy of the Parikshita Family 

Purikshit 

! 

I . 1 I I “ I 

Janamejaya KakshaseDa l^grasena drutaaena Bhlmaena 

datinika Abhipratarin 

I . I 

A^vannedhadatta Vriddhadyamaa 

1 I 

Adhisima-ki'ishQa Eathagn'tsa 
Nichakaba 

I 

Kings of KauSainbl Kings of Tadapatta (Khandava) ? 



Section II. The Age of the Great Janaka. 


Sarve raino Maithilasya Mainakasyeva^parvatah 

— Mahahharata} 

We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus ; and the king of Hastinapura had to leave the 
country. During the age which followed the Kuru people 
played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the philosopher king of Videha, mentioned in seve- 
ral Vedic texts. The waning power of the Kurus and the 
waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rajan (king) in certain 
Bmhmanas,^ Janaka of Videha is called samrat (supreme 
king). In the Satapatha Brahrmna * the samraj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rajan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu, and certainly of 
Ushasti Chakrayapa during whose time disaster befell the 
Kurus. In Janaka’s time we find the majesty and power, 
as well as the mysterious fate, of the Parikshitas, still fresh 
in the memory of the people and discussed as a subject of 
general curiosity in the royal court of Mithila, In the 
Bjihad-aranyaka Upanisliad Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Y&jSa- 
valkya, the ornament of the court of Janaka, with a question, 
the solution of which the former had previously obtained 
from Sudhanvft Sngirasa, a Gandharva, who held in his 

1 III. 134. 6. 

* Ait,, Vin. 14, PaflchaviOiJa, XIV, 1. 12, etc, 

> V, 1, 1,18-13. 
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possession the daughter of Kapya Patanchala o£ the Madra 
country : 

“Km Pdrikshitd ahhavan ? “ ' “Whither have the 
Parikshitas gone? ” Yajnavalkya answers : “ Thither where 
all Advamedha sacriftcers go.” 

Prom this it is clear that the Parikshitas (sons of Parik- 
shit) must at that time have passed away. Yet their life 
and end must have been still fresh in the memory of the 
people, and a subject of controversy in societies of philo- 
sophers.® 

It is not possible to determine with precision the exact 
chronological relation between Janamejaya and Janaka. 
Epic and Puranic tradition seems to regard them as con- 
temporaries. Thus the Mahdbhdrata says that Uddalaka, a 
prominent figure of Janaka’s court, and his son Svetaketu, 
attended the sarpa-saira (snake sacrifice) of Janamejaya : — 

Sadasya ichabhavad Vydsah pntra-Hshya-sahdyavdn 

Uddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketu^cha Pihgalah^ 

“ Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddalaka, 

Praraataka, Svetaketu, Pingala officiated as sadasya 

(priest).’’ 

The Vishnu Purdna says that Satanika, the son and suc- 
cessor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yajnavalkya.'* 
The unreliability of the Epic and the Puranic tradition in 
this respect is proved by the evidence of the Vedic texts. 

1 Brihad. Upanishadt Ilf. 8,1. 

3 V/eber, I nd. Lit, 126 ff. In the Journal of Indian History, April, 1936, p, 20, 
edited by Dr S. KrisbnasvHini Aiyangar and others, appears the amazing insinuation 

that **Mr. Roy Cboudhury has attempted to give Weber’s thought and language 

(as rendered) out as his own, without any reference to Weber.” A perusal of the 
Bibliographical IndeJ' 1pp. 819, 828) appended to the first ed. of the Political History, and 
p. 27 of the text; the foreword to the subsequent editions, etc., will throw interesting 
light on the veracity of the writer of the article in question in the Journal of Indian 
Histotty, 

. 3 Mbh., Adi., 58. 7. 

< Vishi^u P., IV, 21. 2, 

6 
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We learn ftom the iSatapatha Br&hmana ’ that Indrota Dai- 
vapa or Daivapi Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
His pupil was Dpiti Aindrota or Aindroti according to the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad and Fam^a Brahmanas. Dpiti’s pupil 
was Pulusha I’racbinayogya.® The latter taught Paulushi 
Satyayajna. We learn from the Chhdndogya Upanishad ® that 
Paulushi Satyayajna was a contemporary of Bu^ila A^vata- 
ra^vi and of Uddalaka Aruni, two prominent figures of 
Janaka’s court.* Satyayajna was, therefore, certainly a con- 
temporary of Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contem- 
porary because his pupil Soma^ushma Satyayajni Prachina- 
yog5'a is mentioned in the Satapatha Brdhmana^ as having 
met Janaka, As Satyayajni certainly flourished long after 
Indrota Daivapi Saunaka, bis contemporary Janaka must be 
considerably later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of 
Indrota. 

We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Salapatha Brahmana, and 
the sixth chapter of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad, Tura 
Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line from 
Sanjiviputra, whereas Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka Aruni, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 
the ascending line from the same teacher. We quote the 
lists below : — 

Janamejaya Tura Kavasheya 

Yajnavachas Rajastambayana 

Ku^ri 

Sandilya 

1 XIII. 5. 4. 1. 

2 Vedic Index, II, p. 9, 

3 V. 11. 1.2. 

* Vide Bfihad-drar^yaka Upanishad, V. 14. 18 ; “ Janako Vaideho BufUafn 
Khatardivim^ uvacha;** and HI. 7. 1. 

» XL 6. 2. 1-8. 
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Vatsya 

Vamakakshayana Uddalaka Aruni 


Mabitthi 

Eautsa 

Mandavya 

Mandukayani 

Safijivlputra 


} 


Yajnavalkya 
Asuri 
Asurayapa 

PraiSniputra Asurivasin 
Saiijlvlputra 


Janaka 


It is clear from what has been stated above that Janaka 
was separated by five or six generations from Janamejaya’s 
time.^ Professor Rhys Davids in bis Buddhist Suttas^ 
adduces good ground for assigning a period of about 150 years 
to the five Theras or Elders from Upali to Mahinda. If the 
five Theras are assigned a period of 150 years, the five or six 
teachers from Indrota to Soma^ushma, and from Tura to 
Vamakakshayana, the contemporary of Uddfilaka Aruni and 
Janaka, must be assigned 150 or 180 years.® It is, therefore, 


' It has been urged by certain recent writers that Janamejaya should be placed 
** only a step above Janaka.’* They point to the use of lah in Ihe verb hhu in the 
interrogation “ Kva Fariksbita abhavan** quoted above. They further identify Danta- 
bala Dhaurura, a comeiuporary of Janamejaya according to a legend narrated in the 
Gopalha Brdhtnana, with Dantala Dhauin>a of the Jaimintya Brahmana^ who may 
be assigned to the period of Janaka. It is also suggested that Bhailaveya of a certain 
Brahmana passage is noother tlian Tndradyumna, J/H., April 193', 16 ff , etc. Apart 
from the I act tliat in the Vedic texts lah and lit are at times used alternatively to convey 
the same meai ing, it should be noted that the questh.n ‘ Kva Pdrikshitd ahhavan* was 
not framed for ihe first time at the court of Janaka. It is ^mnrdhahhishikta uddharana^ 
a stock (traditional) question— and, therefore it cannot he regarded as establishing 
;.the synchroDism of Janamejaya Parikshita and Jauaka Yaideba. As to Dantabala it 
has already been pointed out, (p. 33 above), that the Baudhdyarm hauta sutra raentions 
Dhumras and Dbaumyas as distinct members of the Ka^yapa group. Janamejaya 
must have passed away in the days of Dpiti and the Abhipratarit^as. See p. 38, ante» 
See also IHQt Vol. VIII, 1932. 600 ff. As to Bhailaveya, serious students should 
remember that it is a patronymic like Atreya, In the absence of the personal name, 
Indradyumna, it is uncritical to identify every Bhailaveya with Indradyuinna himself. 

* Introduction, p. xlvii. 

3 It has recently been urged by critics that pupils are not necessarily younger 
in age than their preceptors. It may freely be admitted that in particulai cases 
pupils may be of the same age with, or even older than, the Guru, But it is idle to 
suggest that ia a Img list of successive icharyas the presence of elderly 
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reasonable ’to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 180 
years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. 
If, following a Puranic tradition, we place Parikshit in the 
fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in the twelfth 
century B.C. If, on the other hand, accepting the synchro- 
nism of Gunftkhya Sankhayana with Asvalayana and Gotama 
Buddha, we place Parikshit in the ninth century B.C., then 
we must place Janaka in the seventh century B.C. 

The kingdom of Yideha, over which Janaka ruled, 
corresponds roughly to the modern 'I’irhut in North Bihar. 
It w'as separated from Kosala by the river Sadanlra, usually 
identified with the modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, 
flows into the Ganges opposite Patna.’ Oldenberg, however, 
points out ® that the Mahdhharata distinguishes the GandakI 
from the SadanlrS : “ Gandaklncha Maha^onam Saddnlwm 
tathaiva cha.” Pargiter, therefore, identifies the Sadanira 
with the Raptl. We learn from the Suruchi Jdtafeo® that the 
measure of the whole kingdom of Videba was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages.^ 

Mithilit, the capital of Videha, is not referred to in the 
Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the Jdtakas and 
the Epics. It has been identified with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. It is stated in the 
Suruchi and Gandhdra * Jdtakas that the city covered seven 
leagues. At its four gates were four market towns.® We 


pupils must be assutned except where the gvru is known be the father of the pupil. 
Individual cases of succession of elderly ^ishyas do not invalidate the conclusion that 
the average d oration of a generation is as suggested by Bhys Davids. 

1 Vedic Index, II, 299. 

5 Buddha, p. 898 n, 

8 J. 489. 

4 J. 406. 

8 J.406. 

. ij. 646. 
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have the following description of Mithila in the Mahajanalm 
Jdtaka — 


By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 

on every side, 

With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 

gardens beautified, 

Videha’s far famed capital, gay with its knights and 

warrior swarms, 

Clad in their robes of tiger- skins, with banners spread 

and flashing arms. 

Its Brahmins dressed in Kagi cloth, perfumed with 

sandal, decked with gems. 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.^ 

According to the Rdmdijana'^ the royal family of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, and 
Mithi’sson was Janakal. The epic then continues the genea- 
logy to Janakall (father of Sita) and his brother Ku^adhvaja, 
king of SaPkasya. The Vayu* and the Vishnu^ Purdnas re- 
present Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvaku, and give him the 
epithet Videha.® His son was Mithi whom both the Purdnas 
identify with Janaka L The genealogy is then continued to 
Siradhvaja who is called the father of Sita, and is, therefore, 
identical with Janaka II of the Rdmdyana. Then starting 
from Siradhvaja the Purdnas carry on the dynasty to its 
close. The last king is named Kriti, and the family is called 
Janaka-vamSa. 

Dhritestu Bahuldh'o 'hhud Bahuldim-sutah Kritih 

Tasmin santishthate mnUo Janakdndm viahdUnandm'’ 

^ CowelPs Jatakaj Vol. VI, p. 30. 

^ For another description of Mithilft, see Mbb. iii. 206. 6-9. 

3 1. 71. 8. 

* 88. 7-8 ; 89. 3-4. 

5 IV. 5, 1. 

® 8a ^apena Vasish^hasya Videhah samapadyata — Vdyu P. 

7 Vdyu Purdna, 89, 23, 
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The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya.* But he is nowhere represented as the founder of 
the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story of the 
Satapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the Videhan king- 
dom owes its origin to Yidegha Mathava who came from the 
banks of the Sai'asvati.® We are told that Agni VaUvanara 
went burning along this earth from the Sarasvatl towards 
the east, followed by Mathava and his priest, Gotama 
Rahugana, till he came to the river Sadanira which flows 
from the northern (Himalaya) mountain, and which he did 
not burn over. No Brahma^as Avent across the stream in 
former times, thinking “ it has not been burnt over by Agni 
Vaisvanara.” At that time the land to the eastward was 
very uncultivated, and marshy,® but after MathaA’^a’s arrival 
many Brahmanas went there, and it AA-as cultivated, for the 
Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire-god, to taste it through 
sacrifices, Mathava the A idegha then said to Agni, “ where 
am I to abide ? “ To the east of this river be thy abode,” 

he replied. Even now, the writer of the Satapatha Brahmana 
adds, this forms the boundary between the Kosalas and the 
Videhas, The name of Mithi Vaideha, the second king in the 
Epic and the Puranic lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nami Sapya cannot claim that distinction. 
The Majjhima Nikaya* and the Nimi Jataka mention 
MakhSdeva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila, and 
Nimi is said to have been born to “round off’ the royal 
house of Mithila, “the family of hermits.” The evidence 
of Buddhist texts thus shows that the name Nimi A\'as borne 
not by the first, but probably by some later king or kings. 

1 Vedic IndeXt I, 486. 

® Macdonell, Sans. Lit., pp. 214-16 ; Ved. Ind., II. 298; 6at. Br., 1, 4, 1, etc. ; 
Oldenberg's Buddhat pp. 398-99; Pargiter, J.A.8.B., 1897, p. 87 et seq. 

3 Thia ia the territory which the Mahahhurata refers to as Jal0dhhava,'\i,e*, 
reclaimed from swamp (Mbh., II. 80. 4). 

4 11 . 74 ^. 
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• As the entire dynasty of Maithila monarchs was called 
Janaka-vamSa, Vam4o Janakanaih mahdtmanam, the family 
of the high-souled Janakas, and there were several kings 
bearing the name of Janaka, it is very difficult to identify 
any of these with the great Janaka of the Vedic texts, 
the contemporary of Si uni and Yajhavalkya. But there 
is one fact which seems to favour his identification with 
Siradhvaja of the Puranic list, i.e., the father of Sita. 
The father of the heroine of the Rdmdijana is a younger con- 
temporary of Asvapati, king of the Kekayas (maternal grand- 
father of Bharata^), Janaka of the Vedic texts is also a 
contemporary of Asvapati, prince of the Kekayas, as Uddalaka 
Aruni and Budila Asvatarasvi frequented the courts of both 
these princes.'^ But as the name Asvapati is also apparently 
given to Bharata’s maternal uncle,® it seems that it was 
possibly not a personal name but a family designation like 
‘ Janaka.’ In that case it is impossible to say hoM' far the 
identification of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is 
correct. The identification seems, however, to have been 
accepted by Bhavabhuti. Referring to the father of the 
heroine, the poet says in ihe Mahdmra-charita * : — 

Teshamiddnim dayado 

Vriddah Slradhvajo nripah 
Ydjmvalkyo muniryasmai 

Brahmapdrdyanam jagau.^ 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any of 
the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist Jdtakas. 
Professor Rhys Davids * seems to identify him with Maha- 

1 Rdmayana, II. 9. 22. 

« Ved Ind., I[,60;Chh. Up., V. 11, 1-4; Bph. Up., III. 7. 

3 Ramdyana, VJI. 113. 4. 

^ Act I, verse 14. 

® Cf. Act II, verse 43; Uttara^Charitaf Act IV, verse 9* 

• Bad, lnd„ p. 26. 
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Janaka of* the Jdtaka No. 539. The utterance of Maha- 
Janaka II of that Jataka : 

‘ Mithila’s palaces may bum 
But naught of mine is burned thereby ’ 

indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 

In the Mahdbhdrata,^ too, we find the same saying 
attributed to Janaka of Mithila : 

“ Mithildydm pradiptayath 
na me dahyati kiflchana.'* 

“ Api cha hhavati Maithilena gitam 
Nagaram updhitam agnin-abhivlkshya 
Na khalu mama hi dahyate’tra kinchit 
Svayam idam aha kila sma bhumipalah." 

“Seeing his city burning in a fire, the king of Mithila 
himself sang of old, ‘ in this (conflagration) nothing of mine 
is burning.’ ’’ 

In the Jaina Utlar-ddhyayana, however, the saying is 
attributed to Nami.'^ This fact coupled with the mention 
of Nemi in juxtaposition with Arishta in the Vishnu-Purdna ® 
probably points to the identification of NamI or Nemi with 
Maha- Janaka II who is represented in the Jdtaka as the son 
of Arittha. If Maha-Janaka II was identical with NamI, 
he cannot be identified with Janaka who is clearly distin- 
guished from Kami in the Vedic texts. One may be tempted 
to identify the Vedic Janaka with Maha-Janaka I of the 
Jdtaka. But proof is* lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brdhmaifa and in the Brihad-dra^yaka 
Upanishad Janaka is called “ Samrdt.” This shovihs that 
he was a greater personage than a mere “ Rdjan.” Although 

1 Xn. 17. 18.19 i 219. 60. 

* B. B. B., XLV. 87. 

» IV. 6. 18. 
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there is no clear evidence in the Vedic literature • of the use 
of the word “ Samraj” as emperor in the sense of a king 
of kings, still the Satapatha Brahmaipa distinctly says that 
the Samraj was a higher authority than a ** Rd,jan “by 
offering the Rajasuya he becomes king, and by the Vajapeya 
he becomes Samraj ; and the office of king is the lower, 
and that of Samraj the higher.” ^ In the Ahalayana Brauta- 
Sfitra,^ Janaka is mentioned as a great sacrificer. 

But Janaka’s fame rests not so much on his achievements 
as a king and a sacrificer, as on his patronage of culture 
and philosophy. The court of this monarch was thronged 
with Brahmapas from Kosala and the Kuru-PanchAla 
countries, e.g., A^vala, Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Bhujyu 
Lahyayani, Ushasta Chakrayapa, Kahoda Kaushitakeya, 
GSrgi Vftchaknavi, Uddalaka Aruni and Vidagdha Sakalya. 
The tournaments of argument which were here held form a 
prominent feature in the third book of the Brihad-aranyaUa 
Upanishad. The hero of these was Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, 
who was a pupil of Uddalaka Aruni.® Referring to Janaka’s 
relations with the Kuru-Panchala Brahmapas, Oldenberg 
observes ;■* “ The king of the east, who has a leaning to the 

culture of the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his 
courts — much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes.” 

The Brdhmatias and the Upanishads throw some light on 
the political condition of Northern India during the age of 
Janaka. Prom those works we learn that, besides Videha, 
there were nine states of considerable importance, viz. : 

1. Gandhara 4. Usinara 7. Panch&la 

2. Kekaya 6. Matsya 8. Kftsi 

3. Madra 6. Kuru 9. Kosala 

». Sst. Br., V. 1. 1 12-18: XII. 8, 3. 4; XIV. 1. 8. 8. 

* X. 8. 14. » Brih- Up. VI. 6. 3. 

7 


* Buddha, p. 098. 
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The Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must turn to the 
evidence of later literature. 

The inhabitants of OandhEra are included by epic poets 
among the peoples of Uttardpatha or the northernmost 
region of India : — 

Uttardpatha- janmdnah Mrtayishydmi tan api 
Yauna Kdmhoja GandhSrafy Kirdtd Barbaraih saha.^ 

The Gandhara territory embraced the Rawalpindi district of 
the Panjab and the Peshawar district of the North-West 
Frontier Province. Thus it lay on both sides of the Indus.^ 
We are told that this Vishaya or district contained two great 
cities, viz., Takshasila and Pushkaravatl, founded by two 
heroes of epic fame : 

Gandhara vishaye siddhe, tayolp puryau mahdtmanoh 
Takshasya dikshu vikhydtd ramyd Takshaiild puri 
Pushkarasydpi vlrasya vikhydtd Pushkaravatl.^ 

If the Telapatta and Suslma Jdtakas* are to be believed, 
Takshasila lay 2,000 leagues away from Benares. The 
remains of the great city “are situated immediately to the 
east and north-east of Sarai-kala, a junction on the railway, 
twenty miles north-west of Rawalpindi. The valley in 
which they lie is watered by the Haro river. W’ithin 
this valley and within three and a half miles of each other 
are the remains of three distinct cities. The southern- 
most (and oldest) of these occupies an elevated plateau, 
known locally as Bhir-mound.” * 

1 Mbh., XII. 207. 43. 

2 Ramayam^ VII. 113. 11 ; 114. 11 ; Sindhor-uhhayatal), pdrSve. 

3 Vdyu Pur&na,8S. 189*90 ; c/. Rdmdyana, VII. 114. 11. 

4 Nos. 96. 168. 

^ Marshall} A Guide to Taxila, pp. 1-4. 
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Pushkaravatl or Pushkalavati (Prakrit * Pukkalaoti, 
whence the ‘ Peucelaotis’ of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Charsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river.* 

Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. 
In the Rig-Veda ^ the good w'ool of the sheep of the Gandharis 
is referred to. In the Atharva-Veda’^ the Gandharis are 
mentioned with the Mujavats, apparently as a despised 
people. In later times the ‘angle of vision’ of the men of 
the Madhyadesa (Mid-India) changed, and Gandhara became 
the resort of scholars of all classes who flocked to its 
capital for instruction in the three Vedas and the eighteen 
branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad * 
Uddalaka Aruni, the contemporary of the Vedic Janaka, 
mentions Gandhara to illustrate the desirability of having a 
duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil “ learns (his way) 
and thus remains liberated (from all worldly ties) till he attains 
(the Truth or Beatitude, Mohsha).” A man who attains 
Moksha is compared to a blindfold person who reaches at 
last the country of Gandhara. We quote the entire passage 
below : 

”Yathd somya purushath Gandharehhyo' hhinaddha- 
ksham anlya tarn tato’tijane visrijet, sa yathd tatra pran 
va udah radharah vd pratyah vd pradhmdylta — ahhinad- 
dhdksha dnlto’ bhinaddhdksho visrishtah. Tasya yathd- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabruydd etdm diiam Gandhara 
etdrh dihrh vrajeti. Sa gramad grdmam prichchhan 
pandito medhdvi Gandhdrdn cvopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
dchdryavdn purusho veda,” 

^ Schoff, The Periplm of the Erythrcean Seo, pp. 1Ba-84 ; Foucber, Notes on the 
Ancient Geography of Gandhara^ p. 11. 

2 I. 126. 7. * V. 22. 14. 


* VI. 14. 
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“0 my Child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is carried away from Gandhara and left in a 
lonely place, he makes the east and the north and the 
south and the west resound by crying ‘ I have been 
brought here blindfolded, T am here left blindfolded.’ 
Thereupon (some kind-hearted man) unties the fold on 
his eyes and says ‘ This is the way to Gandhara ; proceed 
thou by this way.’ The sensible man proceeds from 
village to village, enquiring the way and reaches at last 
the (province) of Gandhara. Even thus a man who has 
a duly qualified teacher learns (his way).” ’ 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the UddalaJca Jdtaka ® represents 
Uddalaka as having journeyed to Takshasila (Takkasila) and 
learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. The Setaketu 
Jataka®says that S(v)etaketu, son of Uddalaka, went to 
Takshasila and learned all the arts. The Satapatha 
Brdhmanxi mentions the fact that Uddalaka Aruni used to 
drive about amongst the people of the northern country 
It is stated in the Kaushltaki Brdhmana ® that Brahmanas 
used to go to the north for purposes of study. The Jdtaka 
tales are full of references to the fame of TakshaSila 
as a university town. Panini, himself a native of 
Gandhara, refers to the city in Sutra IV. 3. 93. An early 
celebrity of Takshasila was perhaps Kautilya. 

The Kekayas were settled in the . Pafijab between 
Gandhara and the Beas. From the Rdmdyana ® we learn 
that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipaa'a or Beas 
and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhara Vishaya. The 


I nr. B. L. Mitra’g translation of the Chhandogya Upanishad, p, 114. 

* No. 487. 

» No. 877. 

* Sat. Br., XI. 4. 1. 1, et seq. Udichyanvpto dhavayaA, chakSra. 
s VII. 6. 

« U. 6S. 19-22 : VII. 118-14. 
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Vedic texts do not mention the name of its capital city, 
but the Raniayana informs us that the metropolis was 
Raj agriha or Girivraja, identified by Cunningham with 
Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelam. 

**Uhhau Bharata-Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
Pure Rajagrihe ramye mdtdmaha-niveiane.” ^ 

“Both Bharata and Satrughna, repressers of enemies, are 
staying in Kekaya in the charming city of Eajagriba, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former).’’ 

“ GirivTajam puravaram Ughram dsedur afijasd ’’ * 

“(The messengers bound for Kekaya) quickly arrived at 
Girivraja, the best of cities,” 

There was another Rajagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-bo 
or Balkh.® In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Magadhan capital, the latter city was called 
“Girivraja of the Magadhas.”* 

The Purdtias ® tell us that the Usinaras, Kekayas and the 
Madrakas were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayati, 
The Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig-Veda^ 
It appears from a hymn of the eighth Maitdala ’’ that they 
dwelt in the Central Panjab, not far from the Parushpt, 
the same territory which we find afterwards in the posses- 
sion of the Madrakas and the Kekayas. 

The king of Kekaya in the time of Janaka was A^vapati, 
a name borne also by the maternal grandfather and maternal 
uncle of Bharata.® The Saiapatha Brdhmana^ and the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad “ suggest that king Ai^vapati was a 

» K6m., II. 67. 7. • 1. 108. 8, VH. 18. 14. Vm. 10. 5. 

* RSni., 11. 68. 29. » 74. 

3 .Beal, S'i-ytt'fcf , Vol. I, p. 44. « Rftm., IL 9. 22 ; VH. 118. 4. 

4 8. fe. p. 160, 9 X. 6. 1. 2. 

® Matsya^ 48. 10-20 ; V^yu, 99. L2>23. V. 11* 4 et seq* 
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man of learning and he instructed a number of Brahmaflias, 
e.g., Aruna Aupavesi Gautama, Satyayajna Paulushi, 
Mahasala Jabala, Budili Asvataraivi, Indradyumna 
Bhallaveya, Jana Sarkarakshya, Prachlnasala Aupamanyava, 
and Uddalaka Aruni. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom of 
Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
“Seyaviya.” ^ A branch of the Kekayas seems to have 
migrated to Southern India in later times and established 
its authority in the Mysore country.* 

The Madra people were divided into two sections viz., 
the northern Madras and the southern Madras or Madras 
proper. The northern Madras, known as Uttara-Madras, 
are referred to in the Aitareya Brahmai}a, as living beyond 
the Himavat Range in the neighbourhood of the Uttara- 
Kurus, probably, as Zimmer and Macdonell conjecture, in 
the land of Kasmir. 

The southern Madras were settled in the central Panjab 
between the Kekayas and the river Iravatl or Ravi.® Their 
territory roughly corresponds to Sialkot and its adjacent 
districts which were known as the Madra-desa as late as the 
time of Guru Govind Singh.^ The Madra capital was 
Sakala or Sagala-nagara (modern Sialkot). This city is 
mentioned in the Mdkah/idrata ® and several Jalakas^ and 
is probably hinted at in the name ‘ Sakalya,’ given to a Vedic 
teacher. The Madras proper are represented in early post- 
Vedic works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the territory in the time of Janaka 
is not known. It was politically not of much importance. 
But, like the northern realms described above, it was the 

J Jnd. Ant., 1891, p. 8T8. 

> A.H.D., 88, 101, 

» Cf. lobh., Vra. 44. 17. 

< Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 56. , * 

5 II. 82. li. Tatah Sakalamahhyetya Madrarid^H putahhedanaih, 

• E.g,^KaUiigabodhi J&faka,'^o> 479; and Kusa J&taka, No. 681. 
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home of many famous scholars and teachers of the Brahmana 
period such as Madragara SauAgayani and Kapya 
Patanchala,* one of the teachers of the celebrated Uddalaka 
Aruni.® The early epic knows the Madra royal house® as a 
virtuous family. But in later times Madra earned notoriety 
as the seat of outlandish peoples with wicked customs.'* 

The country of the Usinaras was situated in the Madhya- 
desa or Mid-India. The Aitareya Brahmana * says “ asyam 
dhruvayam madhyamayam pralishthayam dUi, “ in this 
firmly established middle region,” lie the realms of the 
Kuru-Panchalas together with Vasas and Usinaras. In the 
Kaushltaki Upanishad also the Uiimaras are associated with 
the Matsyas, the Kuru-Panchalas and the Vasas. They 
probably lived in the northernmost part of the Madhya-de&a, 
for in the Gopatha Brahmana the Usinaras and Va4as are 
mentioned just before the Udichyas or northerners ;® Kuru- 
Panchaleshu Ahga-Magadheshu Kasi-Kausalyeshn Salva- 
MaUyeshu sa Vaia-U ^inaresh-Udlchyeshu. 

In the Katha-sarit-sdgara ’’ U^inara-giri is placed near 
Kanakhala the “sanctifying place of pilgrimage, at the 
point where the Ganges issues from the hills.” It is, 
doubtless, identical with Usira-giri of the Divyavadana^ 
and ,Usira-dhvaja of the Vinaya Texts.® Paniui refers to 

1 See svprai p. 41 ; Weber, Ind. Lit,, 126. 

9 Hrihad. Up., III. 7. 1. 

9 Cf. Aivapati and .bis daughter Savitri. 

^ For detailed accounts of the Madras see now H. C. Ray in JASBt 1922, 267; 
and Law, Some K^airiya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 214. Mr. S. N. Mitra points out 
that the Paramattha Dtpam on the Thertgdtha (p. 127) (wrongly) places S^gaJa-nagara 
in Magadha-raffha. But the 4 paddrm quotations on p. IJl leave no room for doubt 
that Madra is the correct mune of tl e kingdom of which Sagala (Sakala) was the 
capital. 

5 VIII. 14. 

Gop. Br., II. 9. 

7 Edited by Pandit DurgaprasAd and Kg^^inath Paodurang Parab, third edition, 
p. 6. • 

8 P.22. 

9 Part II, p, 39. See HulUsch. Ind, Ant. 1906, p. 179. 
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the Usinara country in the sutras II. 4. 20 and IV, 2. llg. 
Its capital was Bboja>nagara.^ 

The Rig-Veda ^ mentions a queen named U^Inarapi. The 
Mahahhdrata, the Anukramanl and several Mtakas mention 
a king named Usinara and his son Sibi," We do not know 
the name of Janaka’s Usinara contemporary. The KausM- 
taki UpcLtiishad tells us that Gargya Bitlaki, a contemporary 
of Ajata^atru of Kasi, and of Janaka of Videha, lived for 
some time in the Usinara country. 

Matsya is usually taken to “include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur,” being “ the kingdom of the king 
Virata of the Mahdbhdrata, in whose court the five Pandava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment.” * But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people — the Salvas.® The Matsya capital 
has been identified’ with Bairat in the Jaipur State. Pargiter 
thinks that the capital was Upaplavya. But according to 
Nllakaptha, the commentator, Upaplavya was “ VirdUna- 
gara-samlpasthanagardntaram,” a city close to the metro- 
polis, but not identical with it,® 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Big -Veda’’ 
where they are ranged with the other antagonists of Sudas, 
the great Rigwedic conqueror. The Satapatha Brdhmana ® 
mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan Dvaitavana who 
celebrated the horse-sacrifice near the Sarasvatl. The 
Brdhmana quotes the following gdthd (song) : — 

“ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 


1 Mbh., V. 116. 2. For Abvsra, a fortress of the Diiaaras, see Ind. Ant , 1866, 
899. 

» X. 69. 10. 

* Mbh,, XII 29. 69: Vol. I,'p. 103; ilfahS-Xattha /Stoitca. No. 469; 

Nimi Jataka, No. 641 ; Mahi Narada Kattapa Jitaka, No. 644, etc. 

4 Bhandsrkar, Carmichael Leeturec, 1918, p. 68. 

* Cf. Ind. Ant., 1919, N. L. Dey’s Oeographieal Dictionary, p. ii. 

* Mbh.. rV. 72. W. Cf. Ind. Ant., 1882, 827. 

T Vn. 18. 8. 
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battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake Dvaita- 
vana (took its name).” 

The Mahabhdrata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as well 
as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread over the banks of 
the river Sarasvatl.^ 

In the Gopatha Bmhmana ® the Matsyas appear in con- 
nexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushltaki Upanishad ® in 
connexion wdth the Kuru-Panchalas, and in the Mahabhdrata 
in connexion with the Trigarttas '* of the Jalandar Doab, 
and the Chedis of Central India.® In the Manu-Samhitd 
the Matsyas together with Kurn-kshetra, the Paiichnlas, 
and the Surasenakas comprise the holy enclave of the 
Brahmana sages (Brahmarshi-dcsa) . 

The name of Janaka’s contemporary ruler is not known. 
That the country of the Matsyas was important in the 
time of AjrUasatrvi of Kasi, and of .lanaka, is known from 
the Kaushltaki Upanishad. 

The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
a centre of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
Kuru Brahmanas {e.g., I'shasti Chakrayana) played a pro- 
minent part in the philosophical discussions of Janaka’s 
court. But it was precisely at this time that a great cala- 
mity ^efell the Kurus, and led to an exodus of large sections 
of the Kuru people including Ushasti himself. The Chhdn- 
dogya-Upanishad ® says : Matachihateshu Kuntshii dfihyd 
saha jdyatjd Ushastir ha Chdkrdyana ibhya-grdmc pradrd- 
naka ucdsa. Certain cornnientators took Matachl to mean 
‘thunderbolt ’ or ‘ hailstone,’ others understood it to mean 
‘ a kind of small red bird,' rakta-varna-kshudra-pakshi- 
visesha. It has been pointed out by scholars that the latter 
explanation is confirmed by the fact that Matachl is a Sans- 
kritised form of the well-known Canarese word midiche 

' Mbh . HI. 24-25. 

* 1 . 2 . 9 . 

» IV. 1. 

8 


♦ Mbh.,Bk. IV. 
5 V. 74. IC. 
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which is explained by Kittel’s Dictionary as “ a grasshop- 
per, a locust.” ^ 

If the Puranic list of Janamejaya’s successors be accept- 
ed as historical, then it would appear that Nichakshu was 
probably the Kuril king of Hastinapura in the time of 
Janaka. 


1. Janaraejaya 

2. Satanika 

3. A§va-medha-dalta 

4. Adhisima-krishna 

5. Nichakshu 


1. Indrota Daivapa Saunaka 

2. Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 
3 Pulusha Prachinayogya 

(pupil) 

4. Pulushi Satyayajna (pupil) 

5. Somasushma Salyayajni 
(pupil) ; Janaka’s con- 
temporary. 


Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Purdnas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kausambl. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Kausambi really existed 
about this tirae.^ The Satapatha Brahmam makes 
Proti Kau^ambeya a contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni 
who figured in the court of Janaka. It is thus clear 
that Kau^ambeya was a contemporary of Janaka. Now, 
HarisvSmin in his commentary on the Satapatha Brdhmana 
understood Kau4ambeya to mean a ‘native of the town 
of Kausambi.’ It is, therefore, permissible to think that 
Kausambl existed in the time of Janaka, and hence of 
Nichaksu. There is thus no difficulty in the way of 
accepting the Puranic statement. According to the Puranas 
the change of capital was due to the inroad of the river 
Ganges. Another, and a more potent, cause was perhaps 


^ JRAS^ 1911, 510 {Scraps from 8ha4»Dariana^ G. A. Jacob): Vedic IwJca;,n,119 ; 
Bbaodarkar. Carm. Lect'ires, 1918 pp. 26-27; Bagchi, IHQ, 1988, 253. Cf. l)ev^“ 
bhagavatcm, X, 18, 110, ** Mafachiyuthavatteehdih samudaydstu nirgatdl^'* 

* Cf, Weber, TnJ. Lif., p. 128. 
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the ■ devastation of the Kuru country by Matachl. It is 
also possible that the ibhipratarina branch of the royal 
family had something to do with the exodus. From this 
time the Kurus appear to have lost gradually their political 
importance. They sank to the level of a second-rate power. 
But the Bharata dynasty, as distinguished from the Kuru 
people, exercised wide sway down to the time of the 
^atapatha Brahmana} 

Panch^la roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaun, 
Kurrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United Pro- 
vinces. There is no trace in the "Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jdtaka division of the Panchalas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern {Dakshina). But the Vedic texts 
knew a division into eastern and western, because the 
Samhit-opanishad Brahmana makes mention of the Pracbya 
Panchalas.^ One of the most ancient capitals of Panchala 
was Kampilya which has been identified with Kampil on 
the Ganges between Budaun and Purrukbabad. The 
iSatapatha Brahmana^ mentions another Panchala town 
Parivakra or Parichakra, identified by Weber with Eka- 
chakra of the Mahdhhurata.* 

The Panchalas, as their name indicates, probably con- 
sisted sof five tribes — the Krivis, Turva^as, Kevins, Srin- 
jayas and Somakas.® The Krivis appear in a J^igvedic hymn 
which also mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asikni 
(Chenab). But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly 
indicated. They are identified with the Panchalas 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. 


1 XIII. 6. 4. 11. 

2 Ved. Ind,, I. 409. Of, also I’atafijali (Kielhorn’s ed., Vol. I, p. 12), 

» XIII.6. 4. 7. 

* ,Ved. Ind..I. 494. 

® According to the Puraij^as [Brahma p, XIII. 94 f. cf, Matsya^ 50. 3) 
* Mudgala/ * Srifijaya,’ * Brihadishu/ ‘ Yavlnara * and ‘ Krimiladva * were the 
conaMtueut elements of the Pafichala Janopodo. 
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Oldenberg observes:* VVe are to look to find in ihe 
people of the Paiichalas, of the stock of the Rik Saiphita, 
the Turva 9 as also as well as the Krivis.” He supports 
the conjecture by quoting a passage of the iSatapatha 
Brdhmana^ which says, “ when Satrasaha (king of the 
Panchalas) makes the ASoamedha offering, the Taurvaqas 
arise, six thousand and six and thirty clad in mail.” 
The fusion of the Turvaias with the Panchalas does not 
seem to be improbable in view of the Puranic statement 
that, after Marutta, the line of Turvasu (Turvasa) was 
merged into the Paurava line,® of which the Panchalas are 
represented as an offshoot. 

The Paiichalas also included the Kevins * and probably 
the Srinjayas.^ In the Mahdhhdrata, VIII. 11. 81 IJtta- 
maujas is called a Panchalya, while in VIII. 75. 9 he is 
called a Srinjaya. As to the Somakas, their connection with 
the Panchalas is known throughout the great poem.® 

In the epic the royal family of the Panchalas is 
represented as an offshoot of the Bharata dynasty.’ 
The Purdnas say the same thing ® and name Divodasa, 
Sudas(a) and Drupada among the kings of the Pahchfila 
branch. Divodasa and Sudas are famous kings in the 
Rig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas.® But they are not mentioned as Panchala kings. 
In the Mahdbhdrata Drupada is also called Yajuasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin.*® A Sikbandin 

1 Buddha^ p. 404. 

2 Xirr. 5. 4. 16. 

3 A.I.H.T,, p. 108. 

4 Ved. Ind..L 187. 

5 Pargiter, Mdrkandeya Pwrana, p. 333; Mbh., I, 138. 87; V. 48. 41. Brahma- 
purdna, XIIT, 04f. 

* Cf» Mbh., 1. 185. 81 ; 193. 1 : Dhfishta-dyumnah Somahdnd^ pravarho, 

7 Mbh., Adi., 94. 83. 

8 Mafsya, 60. 146; Vdyu, 99. 194-210. 

9 Ved, Ind,» I, p. 368 ; II, pp. 96, 464. 

10 Mbh., Adi,f 166. 24; Bhishma, 190, et sea. 
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Yajnasena is mentioned in the Kaushltdki 'Bmhmana ^ 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Ive4in Dalbhya, king of the 
Panchalas. 

The external history of the Panchalas is mainly that of 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahahharata 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We learn from Chapter 166 of the Adiparva 
that Uttara Panchala was wrested from the Panchalas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preceptor. Curiously 
enough, the Somanassa Jdtaka^ places Uttara Pafichala- 
nagara in Kuru-rattha. The relations between the two 
peoples (Kurus and Panchalas) were sometimes friendly 
and they were connected by matrimonial alliances. Kesin 
Dalbhya or Darbhya, a king of the Panchalas, was 
sister’s son to llchchaih-sravas, king of the Kurus.® 
Uchchaih-sravas occurs as the name of a Kuru prince 
in the dynastic list of the Mahahharata.* In the epic a 
Panchala princess is married to the Pandavas who are 
represented as scions of the Kuru royal family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Panchalas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kesin Dalbhya, 
Sona Satrasaha, Pravahaua Jaivali and Durmukha, Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the KumhhaJcdra Jdtaka.^ 
His kingdom is called Uttara Pauchala-rattha and his 
capital Kampila-uagara, He is represented as a contem- 
porary of Nimi, king of Videha. If this Nimi be the 
penultimate king of Janaka’s family mentioned in the Nimi 
Jataka,^ Durmukha must be later than Janaka. 

Pravahana Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka’s 
contemporary. This prince appears in the Upanishads as 


I VII. 4. 

* No. 606. 

3 Ved. Ind., 1. 84, 187, 468. 


* 1.94. 68. 
5 No. 408. 
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engaged in philosophical discussions with Aruhi, Svetaketu’, 
Silaka Salavatya, and Chaikitayaua Dalbhya/ The first two 
teachers are knowni to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 

The kingdom of KSsi was 300 leagues in extent. 
It had its capital at Barapiasi also called Ketumati, Surun- 
dhana, Sudassana, Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma 
city, and Molini.® The walls of Baranasl were twelve 
leagues round by themselves.^ 

The Kasis, i.e., the people of Kasi, first appear in the 
Paippaldda recension of the Atharva Veda.^ They were 
closely connected with the people of Kosala and of Videha. 
Jala Jatukarpya is mentioned in the 3dnkhdyana Srauta 
Sutra'* as having obtained the position of Purohita or priest 
of the three peoples of Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the 
lifetime of Svetaketu, a contemporary of Janaka. Curious- 
ly enough a king named Janaka is mentioned in the 
Sattuhhasta Jdtaka'' as reigning in Benares. This Janaka 
cannot be the Janaka of the Upanishads for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous Janaka, 
Ajatasatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Ajatasatru. His name does not occur in the Puraijic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns,® nor does the name of DhritarSshtra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha 
Brahmay^a gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Puranas represent the Kasi family as a branch of the house 
of Pururavas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 

» Bfihad. Up., VI. 2 ; Chh. Up.. 1.8.1 : V. 3. 1. 

® A stock phrase, DhajavihethaJataka, No. 391. 

3 Dialogues, Part HI, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp 60*51. 

< Ta^4^lan&li J at aka, No. 6. 

5 Ved.Jnd., 11,116 n. 

« XVI. 29. 6. 

7 No. 402. 

8 Vayu, 92. 21-74 ; Vishnu, IV. 8. 2-9. 
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the kings mentioned in the Purdfias the names nf two only 
(Divodasa and Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them with 
Kasi. 

In the Mahagovinda Sutlanta Dhatarattha, king of Kasi, 
who must be identified with Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi 
mentioned in the Satapatha Bmhmana, is represented as a 
Bharata prince.^ 

The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been sup- 
planted by a new line of kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta, and were probably of Videhan origin. That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of any 
particular king, has been suggested by Mr. Haritkrisbna 
Dev.® The Matsya and Vdyu Purdnas refer to a dynasty 
consisting of one hundred (i.e., many) Brahmadattas : 

3atam vai Brahmadattanaih 
Vlrdifd'm Kuravah Satam.^ 

The “ hundred ” Brahmadattas are also mentioned in 
the Mahdbharata.* In the Dummedha Jdtaka’^ the name 
Brahmadatta is applied both to the reigning king and to his 
son {Kwndra).^ In the GangfowdZa Jatafta’ it is distinctly 
statpd that Brahmadatta was a family designation. King 
Udaya of Benares was addressed by a Pachcheka Buddha as 
“ Brahmadatta.” 

That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
probable from several Jdtakas. For instance, the Mdtiposaka 


^ R!«y^ Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IT, p, 270. 

* The Buggeition baa been accepted by Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar, Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, p. 66. 

3 Matsya, Ch. 278. 71 ; Vdyu, Ch. 99, 464. 

< 11.8.28. 

« No.60; VoI.I, p, 126. 

** Gf, also the Sustma Jdtaka 141D, the Kumma 8apin4a Jatoka (4151, the 
Aithdna Jdtaka (426), tbe Lomasa Kassapa Jdtaka (438). etc. 

7 421. 
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Jdtaka,^ which refers to king Bralimadatta of Kasi, has the 
following line : 

miitto'vihi Kdaimjena Vedchena ijasasyivfi li. 

fn the SamhuJa Jataka- prince Sotthisena, son of 
Bralimadatta, king of Knsi, is called Vedehaputta : 

To putta Kdsirdjassa Sottimeno li tarn vidu 
iasmham SamhtiUl bhariya, evani jandhi danava, 
Vedehaputto hhuddan te vane rasati ftluro. 

Ajatasatru, Janaka’s contemporary on the throne of Kasi, 
seems to have belonged to the Bralimadatta family. The 
Upanishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddalaka. The Udddlaka Jataka tells us that the reigning 
king of Benares in the time of Uddalaka was Bralimadatta. 
Ajata4atru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in philo- 
sophical discussions with Gargya Balaki. In the Kaiishltaki 
Upanishad he is represented as being jealous of Janaka’s 
fame as a patron of learning. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana^ mentions a person named 
Bhadrasena Ajata^atrava who is said to have been bewitched 
by Uddalaka Aruui. Macdonell and Keith call him a king 
of Kasi. He was apparently the son and successor of 
Ajata^atru.^ 

The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the river 
Sadanira, which was for a long time the easternmost limit of 
the Aryan world. Beyond it was an extensive marshy region, 
not frequented by Brahmapas which, after Mathava 
Videgha’s occupation, developed into the flourishing kingdom 
of Videha. 


* No. 

* No. 81!). 

’ V. 5. .8. 14. 

< S.B.E.. XLI, p. Ul. 
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The Vedic texts do not mention any city fn Kosala. 
But if the Rdmdyana is to be believed the capital of Kosala 
in the time of the Janakas was Ayodhya which stood on the 
banks of the Sarayu and covered twelve yojanas.^ The 
river Sarayu is mentioned in the Rig Veda which also refers 
to an Aryan settlement on its banks.® One of the Arya 
settlers bears the name of Chitraratha which occurs also in 
the Hamayana ® as the appellation of a contemporary of 
Dasaratha. A king named Da4aratha is eulogised in a 
?.igvedic hymn,^ but there is nothing to identify him with 
the Ikshvaku king Dasaratha who is represented in the 
Rdmdyai^a as the Kosalan contemporary of Siradhvaja 
Janaka. Da^aratha’s eldest son according to the Rdmdyana 
was Rama who married SitS, daughter of Janaka. 
The Rig Veda’^ mentions a powerful person named 
Rama but does not connect him with Kosala. The 
Dasaratha Jdtaka makes Dasaratha and Rama kings of 
BriranasI, and disavows Sita’s connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka’s ifot/n 
priest, Asvala, who was very probably an ancestor of Asvala- 
yana Kausalya mentioned in the Praina Upanishad as a 
disciple of Pippalada and a contemporary of Sukesa Bhara- 
dvaja and of Hiranya-nabha, a Kosalan prince. The details 
of Kosalan Ihistory will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 


» Bam., I. 66-7. 

* IV. .w. rs. 

» II. 33. 17. 

* I. 126. 4. 

* X. 83. 14. 
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Section III. The Later Vaidehas of Mithila : 
Nimi and Karala. 

The Puranas give the following lists of the successors 
of Sfradhvaja Janaka whom Bhavabhuti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of Yajnavalkya' : — 


Yayu.^ 

Siradhvajat tv jdlastu 
Bhdnumdn ndma Maithilah 
Tasya Bhdniimatah putrah 
Prady u m na^cha prat a pa ran 
Munistasya suta ^chapi 
Tasmad Urjarahah snmtah 
Urjacahdt svto Dtdjah 
iSakuni stasya chdtmajah 


Sodgatah Sakunch putrah 
Suvarchd slat sutah smritah 
Srutoyastasya dayadah 
Su^mia stasya chdtmajah 
Suirutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 
Vijayasya B^tah putra 
Biiasya Sunayah smritah 


Yishnu.* 

Slradhcajasy dpatyam Bhd- 
numdn, Bhdnumatah iSata- 

dyumnah, tasya Svchih, tas- 
mad Urjarahondma putro 
ja j ne — t asydpi S a t varadhva jah, 
tatah Kunih, Kuner Anjanah, 

tatputrah BH'ujit, tato' rishta- 
Nemih, tasmdt Srutdyuh, 
tatah Suryd^vah, tasmad 
Sahjayah, tatah Kshemdrih, 
tasmad Anendh, tasmdn 

Minarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, tasya Sdtyarathih, 

Sdtyarather Upayuh, tasmdt 
Upaguptah, tasmdt SdAvatah, 
tasmdt Sudhanca (Suvarchdh), 
tasydpi Subhdsah, tatah 

Suhutah, tasmdj- Jayah, Jaya- 

putro Vijayah, tasya JRitah, 
Bitdt Sunayah, tato Vlta- 
havyah, tasmad Saujayah, 


• MahavUa-chariia, I, verse 14; II, verse 48; Vtiara-Rama-Chariia, IV, verse 9. 
» 89. 18-28. 

» IV. 6. ia-18. 
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Sunaydd Vttahavyastn 
VUahavydtmajo Dhritih 
Dhritestu Bahuldho'hhud 
BahuldSvastitah Kritih 

Tasmin santishthate vaih§o 
Janakdndm mahdtmandm 


tasmad Kshemdivajt, tasmdt 
Dhritih, Dhriter Bahuld^va^, 
tasya ptitra^ Kritih, Kritau 
santishthate 'yam 

Janakammiali. 


It will be seen that the two Puranic lists do not wholly 
agree with each other. The Vdyu Purdna omits many 
names including those of Arishta Nemi and his immediate 
successors. The Vishnu Purdna, or the scribe who wrote 
the dynastic list contained in it, may have confounded the 
names Arishta and Nemi and made one out of two kings.* 
Arishta is very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of 
the Mahd- Janaka Jdtaka. Nemi is very probably the same 
as Nami of the Uttar-ddhyayana Siitra to whom is ascribed 
the same saying (“ when Mithila is on fire nothing is 
burned that belongs to me ”) which is attributed to Maha- 
Janaka 11, son of Arittha, in the Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka. 

With the exception of Arishta none of the kings in the 
Puranic lists can be satisfactorily identified with the 
Videhan monarchs mentioned in the Vedic, Buddhist and 
Jaina literature. It is, therefore, difficult to say huW far 
the Puranic lists are reliable. The identification of any of 
the kings in the above lists with the Vedic Janaka is the 
most knotty of all problems. We have already noted the 
arguments that can be urged in support of the identity of 
the contemporary of Yajnavalkya with Siradhvaja. The 
mere fact that Siradhvaja heads the Puranic lists cited above 
does not necessarily prove that he actually flourished before 
the other kings named in the lists. It should be re- 
membered in this connection that Pradyota who was 
in reality a contemporary of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, is 


1 Cf. Dialogue! of iht Buddha, Tart lit, p. 198. 
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placed by the Puranic chroniclers or scribes some nine genera- 
tions before that king, and Siddhartha of the Iksbvaku list, 
a contemporary of Prasenajit of Kosala, is represented as the 
grandfather of the latter. The evidence of the Vishnu 
Purdno ’ suggests that there were at times several collateral 
lines of Janakas who ruled contemporaneously. The problem 
of Siradhvaja must, therefore, be regarded as sub judice. In 
view of the uncertainty about the identification of this king 
and his proper place in the dynastic list, it is not easy to 
determine which of the Videhan kings mentioned in the 
PuTdnic chronicles actually came after the contemporary of 
Aruni and Yajnavalkya. The evidence of the Jdtakas, how- 
ever, suggests that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after 

the great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of 
the dynasty. Pargiter® places all the kings of the Puraiiic lists 
from Bhanumat to Bahula4va before the Bharata war, and 
apparently identifies Kriti with Kritakshana of the Mahd- 
bhmata^ a contemporary of Yudhishthira. But, as there were 
“ Janakas ” even after Yudhishthira, and as “two Purdnas 
conclude with the remark that with Kriti ends the race of 
the Janakas,’’ ^ the identification of Kriti, the last of the 
race, with Kfitakshana does not seem to be plausible. It is 
mbre, reasonable to identify Kriti of the Purdnas with Karala 
Janaka who, as we shall see below, brought the line of 
Vaideha kings to an end. The only objection to this view 
is that Karala is represented as the son of Nimi, whereas 
Kfiti was the son of Bahulasva who came long after Arishta- 
Nemi. But the title Nimi may have been borne by several 
kings besides Arish^a (or his son), and Bahulasva may have 
been one of them. 


> VI. 6. 7ff. 

* AIHT, p. 149. 

» II. 4. 27, 

‘ AIHT. pp. 96, 880. 
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The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kingfs, namely, NamI Sapya and Para 
Ahlara. Macdonell and Keith identify tlie latter with Para 
Atnara, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. NamI Sapya is mentioned in the 
Panchavimsa or Tan(ilya Brahmarta ' as a famous sacrificer. 
His identification with king NamI of the Uttar-udhyayana 
Sutra, Nemi of the Vishnu Purana, and Nimi of the 
Makhadeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the Kumhhakdra 
Jdtaka and the Nimi Jataka, is more or less problematical. 
In the last-mentioned work it is slated that a Nimi was the 
penultimate sovereign of the Maithila family. According 
to the Kumhhakdra Jdtaka and the Uitar-ddhyayana Sufra^ 
he was a contemporary of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of 
Panchala, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandhara and of Karandu 
(Karaka^du) of Kalinga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedic evidence. Durmukha, the Panchala king, had a priest 
named Brihaduktha •' who was the son of Varnadeva/ 
Vamadeva was a contemporary of Somaka, the son of 
Sahadeva.* Somaka had close spiritual relationship with 
Bhlma, king of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara.® 
From this it seems very probable that Durmukha was a 
contemporary of Nagnajit. This is exactly what we* find 
in the Kumhhakdra Jdtaka and the Uttar-udhyayana Sutra. 

The Nimi Jdtaka says that Nimi Avas “ born to round 
off ” the royal family “ like the hoop of a chariot wheel.” 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, “ great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.” 

' XXV. 10, n-18. 

* 8.B.E., XnV. 87. 

3 Vedic Index, I. 370. 

< rfcirf.ll. 71. 

6 fig-Veda, JV. 16. 7-10. 

® Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 84. 
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Nimi’s son Kalara Janaka* is said to iiaye actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently iden- 
tical with Karaia Janaka of the Mahahharata."^ In the 
ArthaMstra attributed to Kautilya it is stated that “ Bhoja, 
known by the name of Dandakya, making a lascivious attempt 
on a Brahmana maiden, perished along with his kingdom 
and relations ; so also Karaia, the ’Vaideha.” “ Karaia, 
the Vaideha, who perished along with his kingdom and 
relations, must be identified with Kalara (Karaia) who, 
according to the Nmi Jdtaka, brought the line of 
Vaideha kings to an end. The downfall of the Vaidehas 
reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who were expelled 
from Eome for a similar crime. As in Rome, so 
in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was followed 
by the rise of a republic — the Vajjian Confederacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Videhan monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatasatru, king 
of Kasi, could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king’s fame. The passage “ Yatha Kdkjo rd Vaidchor- 
Ograputra njjijam dhanur adhijyam fcritvd dvau vdna- 
vantau sapatndtiv yddhinaii haste kritv-opatishthed ” * 
probably refers to frequent struggles between the kings 
of Kasi and Videha. The Mahdhhdrata ® refers to the 
old story (iiihdsam purdtanam) of a great battle between 
Pratardana, king of Kasi according to the Rdmdyana,^ 
and Janaka, king of Mithila. It is stated in the Pali 


^ Makhadeva Suita of the Majjhima nikdya, IL 82; Kimi Jataka, 

2 XII. 302. 7. 

2 The evidence of the Ariha^dstra is confitmed hy ot the Bnddha’Charita o( 
A4va*gho8ha tIV. 80). “And so Karaia Janaka, when he carried off the Brahmuija’s 
daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give up his love.'* 

* Bfihad, Upanishadt III, 8. 2. 

8 XII. 99.1-2. 

• Vn. 48.16, 
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commentary Param-attha-jotika * that the Lichchhavis 
who succeeded Janaka’s dynasty as the strongest political 
power in Videha, and formed the most important element 
of the Vajjian Confederacy, were the offsprings of a queen 
of Kasi. This probably indicates that a junior branch of 
the royal family of Kasi established itself in Videha. 


* Vol. 1, pp. 168-66, 
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Sbctioh IV. The Deccan in the Age of the 
Later Vaidbhas. 

The expression “ DakshinUpadU ” occurs in the ^ig 
Veda * and refers to the region where the exile goes on being 
turned out. In the opinion of several scholars this 
simply means “ the South ” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshinatya is found in Papini,® 
DaksMfiapatha is mentioned by Baudhayana coupled with 
Surashtra.® It is however extremely difficult to say what 
Panini or Baudhayana exactly meant by D&kshiijMya or 
Dakshiitapatha. 

Whatever may have been the correct meaning of those 
terms it is certain that already in the age of the later 
Vaidehas, Nimi and Karala (Kalara), the Aryans had 
crossed the Vindhyas and even established several states in 
the Deccan. One of these states was Vidarbha or Berar, the 
Varadatata of iho Ain-i-Akhan. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi mentioned in the 
Jatakas, We have already seen that the Kumhha-kara 
Jataka and the Uttar-ddhyayana make him a oontemporary 
of Naggaji, Naggati or Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. We 
learn ‘from the Aitareya Brdhmatia * that Nagnajit was a 
contemporary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha : 

“ Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata-Ndradau Somakdya 
Sdhadevydya Sahadevdya Sdrnjaydya Bahhrave Daivd-’ 
vfidhdya Bhlmdya Vaidarhhdya Nagnajite Gdndhdrdya/' 

“ This Parvata and Narada proclaimed to Somaka 
Sahadevya, Sahadeva Sarnjaya, Babhru Daivav?idha, Bhfma 
Vaidarbha (of Vidarbha) and Nagnajit of Gandhara.’’ 

> X. 6J. 8. F«d« Indesi , I. 337. 

* IV. 2.98. 

* Bau. Sfltra, 1. 1. 29. 

* VIK84. 

10 
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Vidarbha, therefore, existed as au independent kingdom 
in the. time of Nimi. Prom the Puranic account of the 
Yadu family it appears that tlie eponymous hero of the 
Vidarbhas, was of Yadu lineage.* The kingdom of Vidarbha, 
is .'mentioned in the Jamimya Brahmam^' It was famous 
for its Machalas, perhaps a species of dog, which killed 
tigers ® — “ Vidarbhesu macalas Sdranieyd apiha ^drduldn 
mdrayanti." The PraSna Upanishad mentions a sage of 
Vidarbha named Bhargava as a contemporary of Asvalayana. 
Another sage called Vidarbhi Kaundinya is mentioned in 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad. The name Kauijdinya is 
apparently derived from the city of Kimdina, the capital 
of Vidarbha,* represented by the modern Kaupdinya-pura 
on the banks of Wardha in the Chandur taluk of Amraoti.® 
The association of Vidarbha with Kundina clearly 
suggests that Vidarbha of the Vedic texts lay in the Deccan 
and not in some hitherto unknown region outside its 
boundaries as contended by a recent writer.® Curiously 
enough the same writer who characterises the provisional 
acceptance of the uncontradicted testimony of the Purdnas 
and lexicons in locating tribes mentioned in Vedic literature 
as unhistorical, has no hesitation in identifying the Satvats 
of the Aitareya Brdhmaifa with the Yadavas and in placing 
them in the Mathura region and adjoining districts.’ 
He has not referred to any Vedic text which supports his 
conjecture regarding the identity of the Satvats and their 
association with the particular city named by him. 

If the evidence of the Kumbha-kaTO. J&tdka h&a any value, 
then Nimi, king of Videha, mentioned in the work, Nagnajit, 

> MaUya Purity, 44. 86 ; Vayu Purina, 96, 36.86. 

® II, 440 ; Ved. Ind., II. 297. 

» JilOS, 19, 100. 

^ Mbh., IIT. 78. 1-2; HanvaAiia, VisInfupaTva, 69-60. 

* Oaz,’ Amraoti, Vol. A, p. 406. 

• Indian Culture, Inly, 1936, p. 12. 

» Ibid, 16. 
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king of Claudhara, and BInma, king of Vidarbhaj must be 
considered to have been contemporaries of Karandu of 
KaliAga. It follows from this that the kingdom of Kalinga 
was in existence in the time of Nimi and his contemporaries 
of the Brdhmana period. The evidence of the Jataka 
is confirmed by that of the Uttar-ddhyayana Sutra. The 
Mahagovinda Suttanta,' makes Sattabhu, king of Kalihga, 
a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila and of Dhatarattha 
or Dhritarashtra, king of Kii^i, mentioned in the iSatapatha 
Brdhmana.^ There can thus be no doubt that Kalifiga 
existed as an independent kingdom in the time of which 
the Briihmapas speak. It is mentioned both by Panini ® 
and Baudhayana.' Tlie latter regards it as an impure 
counlry but evidently not unfrequented by Aryans.’ 
Acording to epic tradition it comprised the whole coast 
from the river VaitaranT “ in Orissa to the borders of the 
Andlira territory at the mouth of the God.ivari. We 
learn from the Jatakas that the capital of Kalinga was 
Dantapura-nagara.'^ The Mahdhhdrala mentions Rajapura 
as the metropolis.® The Mahdvastu * refers to another 
city named Siihhapura. The Jaina writers mention a 
fourth town called Kamchanapura.*® 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha^ 11. 270. 

2 XIII. D. 4. 22. 

3 IV. 1. 170. 

* I. i. 30-81. 

5 There was a consilerable Brahma^a population in Kalifiga in the days of A6oka 
(c/. Edict XIII). 

« Mbh., III. 114. 4. 

7 C/. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, Danta-pura-vasakdt ; Dantakura, Mbh., V, 48, 76. 
The name of i he city probably survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near 
Chicacole in the Qaftiam District. Many other Kalinga capitals stood in the same 
district, c. (/., Siiiibnpura (Singupuram) near Chicacole, Dubreuil, A.H.D., p. 94, 
Kalii^ga nagara (Miikhalingam on the Vam§adhara, Ep. Ind„ IV. 187) ; Kalifigapfitam 
is preferred in Ind, Inf., 1887, 132; JBORS, 1929, pp. 623 f. But the arguments 
adduced are not all pliiusihlc. 

« XII. 4. 8. 

^ Senart's edition, p. 432. 

W Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 376. 
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The Mahagovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka, on the God(h)avaii,* which existed 
in the time of the monarchs Renu and Dhata-rattha (Dhpita* 
rash^ra). It was ruled by king Brahmadatta who had his 
capital at Potana. 

The Aitareya Brahmana alludes * to princes of the south 
who are called Bhojas and whose subjects are called 
Satvats : “ dakshitfasyam disi ye ke cha Satvatarh rdjdno 
Bhaujydyaiva ts’hhishichyante Bhoj-etye-ndn-abhishiktan- 
dchakshata — ” “ in the southern region whatever kings 

there are of the Satvats, they are anointed for BJiaujya ; 
‘ 0 Bhoja ’ they style them when consecrated (in accordanee 
with the action of the deities).’* In the Satapatha 
Brdhmatpa^ the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
A4vamedha or horse-sacrifice are referred to. l'’bese Satvats 
must have been living near Bharata’s realm, i.e., near the 
Ganges and the Yamuna.'* But in the time of the Aitarcyii 
Brdhmaifa they probably moved farther to the south. They 
are placed in the southern region {dakshina dU) beyond the 
“ fixed middle region ” — the land of the Kurus, Panchalas 
and some adjoining tribes. The Panchala realm, 
according to epic testimony," extended as far south.as the 
Chambal. The Satvat people of the “ southern region ” 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana, therefore, in all 
probability, lived beyond that river. Their kings were 
called Bhojas. This account of the Satvats and the 
BhojaSj deduced from the Brahmanic statements, accords 
strikingly with Purapic evidence. It is stated in the 


* SutU Nipita, 977. 8BB, X, ptii, 184. 

* Vm, 14. 

* Xm. 6.4.21. 

* Cf. Sat. Bf., XIU, 6. 4, 11. 

* Mbb, 1S8. 74 : DakshipiMehipi PStiehSlAn pitach Charmaptatt nadt. 
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Pm&ifas that the Satvat(a)8 and the Bhojas we’re offshoots 
of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura on the banks 
of the Ya nuna.' We are further told by the same autho- 
rities that they were the kindreds of the southern realm 
of Vidarbha.* We have evidence of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and the last mentioned territory. A 
place called Bhojakata, is included within Vidarbha both by 
the Harivam^a ® and the Mahabhdrata.* The Chammak grant 
of the Vakataka king Pravarasena 11 makes it clear that 
the Bhojakata territory included the Ilichpur district in 
Berar or Vidarbha.*’ Dr. Smith says, “ The name Bhoja- 
kata, * castle of the Bhojas,’ implies that the province was 
named after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of A^oka.” * Kalidiisa 
in his Raghuvamm ^ calls the king of Vidarbha a Bhoja.® 
But Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The Aitareya 
Brahmana refers to several Bhoja kings of the south. A 
line of Bhojas must have ruled in Dandaka. A passage 
in the Kautiliya ArtliaMstra^ runs thus : — 

Ddn^akyo ndnia Bhojah kdindt Brdhmana-kanydm 
abhimanyamdnas sahandhu-rdshtro vinand^a ” — a Bhoja 
known as Daudakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious, attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along, with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarahhanga 
Jdtaka “ that the kingdom of Daudaki (Dandaka) had its 

1 UdUya, 48. 48; 44. 46-48; Vdyu, »1. 52; 95, 18; 96. 1-2; IV. 

18. 1-6. 

> MaU, 44. 86 ; Viyu, 96. 36.36. 

* Pana, 60. 82. 

* V. 167.16-16. 

« JJB4S., 1914, p. 829. 

* In Ind. 4nt., 1928, 262-268, Bbojakuta i« identified with* Bhkt-bnli in the 
Amraoti district. 

» V. 89-40. 

» Cf. also Mbh., V. 48. 74 ; 167.17 

* Bd. 1919, p. 11. 

»• No,«2. 
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capital at ' Kumbha vatl. According 'to’ * the RamQyatta^ 
the name of the metropolis was Madhumanta, while the 
Mahdvastu^ places it at Govardhana (Nasik), 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that there 
were, in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the treatises 
called Brahmanas, many kingdoms in the south, both Aryan 
and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as Assaka and KaliAga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mutibas.® In the 
oi)inion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were a Dravidian people, 
now represented by the large population speaking the 
Telugii language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Kyishna. Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that 
the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan tribe and that 
the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.^ Dr. 
Bhandarkar points out that the Serivanij Jataka places 
Andhapura, i.e., the pura or capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavaha w’hich he identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri.® But if “ Seri ” ® or Srl-rdjya refers ta the 
GaAga kingdom of Mysore, Telavaha may have been another 
name of the TuAgabhadra-Krishna, and Andhapura identical 
with Bezva^a.^ The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava 
ruler Siva-skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 


1 VII. 92. 18. 

S Senart’B Edition, p. 868. 

» Ait. Br., Vn. 18. 

* Ini. Ant., 1918, pp. 276-78. 

« Ini. Ant., ins, p. m. 

• ‘Seri’ may also refer to Sri Vijaya, Sri VisLaya, or Sumatra. 

7 The Telav&ha may algo be connected with the '* Ter '* river in South India 

{Bp. M., xxn. 29 ). 
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(A ndhrdi)atha) embraced the Krisli^a Di«trict awd bad its 
centre at Dhannakada or Bezvjida.* 

The Savaras and tlie Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vdyu Purdnas as Dakshind-patha-vdsinal^, 
inliabitants of the Deccan, togetiier with the Vaidarbhas and 
tlie Dapdakas : 

Teshdm. pare janapadd Dakshind-patha-rdsinah 

* * ' » • ' 

Kdrushdicha sah-aLAilkd Atavydh Savards tathd 

Ptdindd Vindhya-Pvshikd {?) Vaidarhhd Dandakaih saha 

Abhirdh saha cha-ishikdh Atavydh Savardicha ye 

Pulindd Vindhya-Mulikd Vaidarhhd Dandakaih saha “ 

The Mahdbhdrata also places the Andhras, Pulindas and 
Savaras in the Deccan : 

Dakshind-patha-janmdnah sarre naravar-Andhrakah 

Guhdh Pulinddh Bavards Chuchukd Madrakaih (?) saha. 

The precise position and extent of the country of the 
Savaras cannot be shown. They are usually identified 
w ith the Suari of Pliny and the ftabarae of Ptolemy, and 
are probably represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras of the 
Vizagapatam Hills, and the Bavaris of the Gwalior territory." 

The capital of the Pulindas (Puliuda-nagara) probably 
lay to th e south-east of Dasarna,® i.e., the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region.’ 

The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasfu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana along 

• Ep. Ind., VI. 8M. 

* MatsyOf 114 . 46 - 48 . 

3 Vayti* 46. 126. 

< Mbh., XII. 207. 42. 

5 Jj'wfp 4n/., 1879, p. 282; Cunn. AGI, new ed., pp. 683, 686; The Imp* Gaz, 
The Indian Empire, I, 384. 

« 6 - 10 . 

7 MeghadUta, 24-26. 
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with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Savaras, is not so certain. 
Pliny refers to a tribe called “ Modubae,” and places them 
beyond the “ Modo-galingae,” who inhabited a very large 
island in the Ganges. The Modubae are associated with 
tlw Uberae, perhaps identical with the Savaras of the 
Aitareya Brahmana- In the Sankhayana tSrauta Sutra ^ 
the Mutibas are called Muchipa or Mtivipa. It is not 
altogether improbable that the MuchTpas are the people who 
appear in the Mdrkandeya Pur&na * under the designation 
of Mushika. A comparison of the Aitareya Brahmana with 
the S&nkhdyana Srauta Sutra betrays a good deal of confu- 
sion with regard to the second and third consonants of the 
name. It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later genera- 
tions to introduce further variations. The Mushikas were 
probably settled on the banks of the river Musi on which 
Hyderabad now stands.® 


> XV. 26. 6. 

» 67.46.' 

3 Pargiter, Markai^4^a Purdi^^ p. 866, 
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OKAPTBE m.. MAHiJANAPADAS AND KINGSHIP 
^ Section I. The Sixteen MahIjanapabas. 

The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the political 
history of the period which elapsed from the fall of the 
Videhan monarchy, probably early in the sixth century B.C., 
to the rise of Kosala under Mahakosala, the . father-in-law of 
Bimbisara. about the middle of that century. But we learn 
from the Buddhist Aiiguttara Nikaya that during this period 
there were sixteen states of considerable extent and power 
known as the “ Solasa MaMjampada.” * These states 
were : — 


1. 

Kasi \/ 

'^ 9 . 

Kuru 

2. 

Kosala v/ 

' 10. 

Pafichala 

3. 

AAga 

'' 11. 

Maohcbha (Matay 


Magadha 

12. 

Surasena 

^5. 

Vajji (Vriji) 

vis. 

Assaka (A4maka) 

6. 

Malla / 


Avauti , 

v/ 7. 

Chetiya (Chedi) 

^15. 

Gandhl^a 

v/6. 

Vaihsa (Vatsa) ._/ 

vl6. 

Kamboja 


These Mahajanapadas floutished together during a period 
posterior to Karala-Janaka but anterior to Mah&kosala, be- 
cause one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to power after the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, Kasi, 
lost its independence before the time of Mahakosala and 
formed an integral part of the Eosalan empire in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.O. 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sutra * gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas ; 

» P.T.8.* T, IV, 252, 366, SJ60. The Mahavastu (1.84) ftives a similar list, 
>itl omiU Qaedtiftra and Kambojtt, substituting »n their place dibi aod Dalar^a. 

> gfttga xvt J (Hoorale, the II. Appendix) ; W. Kirfelf Dt# 

.nimngrapAii D#r Indite 235, 

u 
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1. 

* Afiga 

9. 

Padha (Pandya?) 

2. 

BaAga (Vftfiga) 

10. 

Ladba (Hadba) 

8. 

Magaha (Magadha) 

11. 

Bajji (Vajji) 

4. 

Malaya 

12. 

Moli (Mali) 

5. 

Malava (ka) 

13. 

Kasi 

6. 

Af'.hchha 

14. 

Kosala 

7. 

Vachchha (Vatsa) 

15. 

Avaha 

8. 

Kochchha (Kachchha?) 

16. 

Sambbuttara (Sumhottara?) 


It will be seen that AAga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, Kasi, 
and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of the 
Bhagavatl is probably identical with Avanti of the Ahgnt- 
tara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. The other 
states mentioned in the Bhagavatl are new. and indicate a 
knowledge of the far east and the far south of India. The 
more extended horizon of the Bhagavatl clearly proves that 
its list is later than the one given in the Buddhist Ahgut- 
tara} We shall, therefore, accept the Buddhist list as a 
correct representation of the political condition of India 
after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahijampadas Kaj i was probably at first 
the most powerful We have already seen that Kasi pro- 
bably played a prominent part in the subversion of the 
Videhan monarchy. Several Jdtakas bear witness to the 
superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, and 
the imperial ambition of its rulers. The GuLtila Jdtaka* 
says that the city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
It extended over twelve leagues ® whereas Mithila and Inda- 
patta were each only seven leagues in extent.* Several Kasi 

' Mr. E. J. Thomas 9ug|fests {HiHory of Buddhist Thought, p, 6) that the Jaina 
author who makes no mention of the northern Kambojas and Gandh&ras but includes 
several South Indian peoples in bis list, ** wrote in South India and compiled bis list 
from counrries thut he knew.’* If the writer was reallj ignorant of the northern 
peoples his M&lavas could not have been ifi the Pafl:ab and must be located in c^fitral 
India. In that case his account can hardly be assigned to a very early date. 

* No. 248. 

* ** OvUdasa^yyianikam sakala-B&rd^asi-nagaram **Samhhava JiUokUt No. 515; 
8arabha-miga J», 433; BhUridatta J., 548. 

4 Suruohi /. , 489 ; Vidhurapai^Ua J . ,’"545. 
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mortarchs are described as aspirants for the dignity of 
“ sabhardjunam aggarajH," and lord of sakala-Jamhudipa.^ 
The Mahavagga also mentions the fact that TCasi was in 
former times a great and prosperous realm, possessed of 
immense resources : 

“ Bhutapubham hhikkhave Baranasiyam Brahmadatto 
ndma Kasiraja ahosi addho mahaddhano mahabhogo mahad- 
halo mahdvahano’^inahdvijito paripurmakosa-kctihdgdro.’'^ 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of Ivasi, 
and represent Asvasena, king of Benares, as tlie father of 
their Tirthankara Par^iva who is said to have died 250 years 
before Mahavira, i.e., in or about 111 B.C. 

Already in the Brdhinana period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhfitarashtra, attempted to offer a horse-sacrifice, but was 
vanquislied by Sutaiuka Satrajita with the result that the 
Kasis down to the time of the ‘’^atapitha Brdhinana, gave up 
the kindling of the sacred fire.® Some of the other Kasi 
monarclis were more fortunate. Thus in the Brahachalla 
Jalaka ^ a king of Benares is said to have g me against the 
king of Kosahi with a large army. He entered the city of 
SavatthI and took the king prisoner, '^he Kosamhl Jdtaka * 
the /funato Jotafca,® aud the Mahavagga ’’ reier to the an- 
nexation of the kingdom of Kosala b v the Brahniad ^tas of 
Kasi. The Assaka Jdtaka ® refers to the city of Potaliv^e 
capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the king- 
dom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of Potali was a 
vassal of the sovereign of Kasi, In the Sona-Nanda Jdtaka* 
Manoja, king of Benares, is said to have subdued the kings 
of Kosala, Anga and Magadha. In the Mahdlhdrata “ 
Pratardana, king of Kasi, is said to have crushed the power 

1 Bhadda$3la Jdtaka, 46B ; DhonasSkha Jdttijka, 953. 

* Mdhdaagga, X. 2. 3; Vinaya Pitakam, I, 342, 

* dat. Br., Xtn. 6. 4. 19. « No. 336. « No. 428. « No. 636, 

r 8.B.B.,Vol.Xin,pp. 994-99. » No. 907, • No. 689. M XIU. 80. 
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of the VitaBavyas or Haihayas. In the absence of corro- 
borative evidence it js difficult to say how far the account of 
the achievements of individual kings, mentioned in the 
Mtakas and the epic, is authentic. But the combined 
testimony of many Jatakas and the Mahdvagga clearly 
proves that Kasi was at one time a great, almost an imperial 
power, stronger than many of its neighbours including 
Kosala,^/ 

Dr. Bhandarkar points out that several Kasi monarchs, 
who figure in the Jatakas, are also mentioned in the Purdnas, 
e.g., Vissasena of Jdtaka No. 268, Udaya of Jdtaka No. 458, 
and Bhallatiya of Jdtaka No. 504 are mentioned in the 
Purdi^as^aa Vishvaksena, Udakasena and Bhallata.* 

We learn from the Bhojdjdniya Jdtaka ® that all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.” We are 
told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed Benares.* 
Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
mediaeval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike 
but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Kpsala seems to have been bounded on 
the west by Panchala, on the south by the SarpikS or 
Syandika (Sai) river on the east by the Sadflnlra which 
separated it from Videha, and on the north by the Nepal hills. 
Roughly speaking, it corresponds to the modern Oudh. It 
included the territory of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. In the 
Sutta Nipdta ® Buddha says, “ just beside Himavanta there 
lives a people endowed with the power of wealth, the in- 
habitants of Kosafa.* They are Adichchas ’’ by family, 

1 MaUyn, 49, 57 et seq. ; Vayu, 99. 180 H $ 0 q, ; Vishyu, IV, 19, 18. 

» No, 28. » Jdtaka, , * Kto„ 11. 49. 50. 1, 

« 8. B. B., X, Part II, 68-69. 

4 KosahiU niketino. As pointed out by Bhys Davida and Stede, Niketin meana 
* baTing an abode/ * being boused/ * living in/ c/, J. Ill, i32^duma3dkhd*n0c€Unt 

^ Belonging to the Adltya (Solar) race {ef, Lbdera, Ina, 929 i). Per an early 
reference to the Lunar family (CbBndra-%uta) see the Kgnftghgt inscription (ASWI, 
y, P. 60)» For a different interpretation of the paeaagei see IHQ, 1981, 412, 
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Sakiyas by birth ; from that family I have wandered out, 
not longing for sensual pleasures.” This passage leaves no 
room for doubt that the Sakiyas or Sakyas were included 
among the inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt is still 
entertained it is set at rest by P'asenadi’s words recorded in 
the Majjhima Nikdya^ : 

Bhagavd pi Jchattiyo, aham pi khattiyo, Bhagava pi 
Kosalako aham pi Kosalako, Bhagavd pi dsltiko, aham 
pi dsltiko." 

The political subjection of the Sakyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. is clear 
from the evidence of the AggaHna Suttanla ® and the intro- 
ductory portion of the Bhaddasala Jataka.^ Another people 
who acknowledged the Kosalan sway were apparently the 
Kalamas of Kesaputta.^ 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely, 
Ayodhya, Saketa and Savattbl or Sravastl, besides a number 
of minor towns like Setavya ® and Ukkattha.® Ayodhya 
(Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayu, Saketa is often sup- 
posed to be the same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys Davids 
points out that both cities are mentioned as existing in the 
Buddha’s time. They were possibly adjoining like Dondon 
and Westminster.^ SavatthI is the great ruined city on the 
south bank of the Rapti called Sahet-Mahet, which is 
situated on the borders of the Gon^a and Bahraich districts 
of the United Provinces.® 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in the 
Satapatha Brdhmatj,a the Kosalas appear as falling later 

» 11. 134. * Dtgha NiUya, Ht (P.T.S.), 83. 

» Pauiboll, IV. 146. 

< Angutiara NikUya^ Pt. 1, 188 (P.T.S.) ; Indian CuJfuret yoK n, p. 808. 

^ PdydH Snttanta. 

• AmbaUha Sutta, 

7 Buddhisf India, p. 89. 

* Cunningbstn, Ancient Geography of India, 1034, p. 469; Smith, E.H.L, 3rd ed* 
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than the Kuru-PanchSlas, but earlier than the Videhas, 
under the influence of BrShmanical civilisation. 

In the Ramayam and in the Purdvias the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Iksbvaku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Visala or Vaisall,* at Mithila ^ and at Kusinara.® 
A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage of the 
Rig Veda.* In the Atharva Veda ® either this king, or one 
of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. The 
Purdij.as give lists of kings of the Aikuhvaka dynasty from 
Ikshvaku hiraselfO^ Prasenajit, the contemporary of 
Bimbisara. Tl)e names of many of these kings are found in 
the Vedic literature. For example : — 

Mandhatri Yuvana^va * is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brdhmana.'’ 

Purukutsa® is referred to in the Rig Fcda.® In the 
3atapatha Brdhmana be is styled an Aikshvaka.” 

Trasada8yu,’®too, finds mention in the Rig Feda.*® 

Tryaruna “ is also mentioned in the Rig Feda.’* In the 
Panchaoim&a Brdhinana^’^ he is called an Aikshvaka. 

Tri%Aku^^ is referred to in the Taittirlya Upanishad'^ 


^ Hatwfiyatw, I. 47, 11-12. 

• Vayu P., 89. 3. 

3 The Kusa Jatakat No. 631. The MaMvastu (IIT. 1) places an Tkshvlka king in 
Benares — Abhiishi Raja Ikshvaku Vdranasyath mahabalo. 

4 X. 60. 4. XIV. 39. 9. 

« V&yu, 88. 67. 

^ I. 2. 10 ei seq, 

• Vdyu, 88, 72. 

• I. 63. 7 ; 112. 7. 14; 174, 2. VI. 20, 10. 

M xni. 6. 4. 6. 

11 C/. reference to the Hig, Ved., IV, 42, 8 in this connection, 
w v&yu,es.n. 

H IV. 38. 1 ; VIT. 19. 3. etc. 

14 Ffiytt,88. 77. 

1« V. 27. 

« Xm. 3. 12. 17 Vdyu, 88, 100. 


^ 1 . 10 . 1 . 
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Harischandra ‘ is mentioned in the Aitareya Brohmana ® 
and is styled Aikshvaka. 

Rohita, the son of Hari'^chandra ® is also alluded to in 
the same Brahmana.* 

Bhagiratha® figures prominently in the Jaimintya Upani- 
shad Brdhmana under the slightly different name of 
Bhageratha® and is called Aikshvaka and ‘ Ekardt 
(sole ruler). Under the name of Bhajeratha he is 
probably referred to in the Big Veda ’’ itself. 
Ambarlsba ® is mentioned in the Big Veda.^ 

Bituparna “ finds mention in a Brahmapa-like passage 
of the Baudhayana JSrauta Sutra.^^ 

Dasaratha is, according to soi^ writers, possibly 
mentioned in the Big Veda.^'^ 

Rama “ may be the person of the same name alluded 
to in the same Veda.^^ 

But Dasaratha and Rama in the Vedic passages as M'ell 
as several other personages mentioned above whose 
names occur in Vedic literature, are not connected 
either with the Ikshvaku family or with Kosala^ 
Hiranya-nabba Kausalya,’* is mentioned in the Praina 
Upanishad,'''’ as a rdjaputra or prince. He is un- 
doubtedly connected with Para Atnara (Ahl^ra), 
the Kosalan king mentioned in a gdthd (song) 
occurring in the Satapatha Brahmana,^^ and the 
3dhkhdyana Srauta Sutra,^^ and also in a passage 
of Jaimintya Upanishad Brdhmana.^ The gdthd 
as quoted in the Satapatha Brdhmana gives to 
Para the patronymic ‘ Hairanyanabha ’ while 


» VSyu, 88. 117. 
* V11.14. 

» X. 60. 2. 

M rayu.88.m. 
U Viyn, 88. 183. 
» X.98. 14. 
n ym. 6. 4. 


* Vir. 13. 16. * VSyu, 88. 119 

6 vaju, 88. 167, • TV. 6. Iff, 

8 VSyu, 88. 171. • I. 100. 17. 

n XVIII. 12 (Vol. n, p. 867). 

U 1.126.4. ** Vapu, 88. 184 

M Va««, 88. 207. ’ ” VI. 1. 

M XVI. 8.18. “ n. 6, 
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tbb iSrauta Sutra identifies Para with Hiraijya- 
nabhiThimself. It is difficult to say whether the 
original gatha extolling the deeds of Para ituara 
(5.hlAra) gave to that conqueror the name ‘ Hirauya- 
nabha ’ or the patronymic ‘ Haira^^yanabba.’ 
According to the Pra&na Upanishad, Hirai>ya-nabha 
was a contemporary of Sukesa Bharadvaja,' who 
was himself a contemporary of Kausalya A^valayana.** 
If it be true, as seems probable, that Asvalayana of 
Kosala is identical with Assalayana of Savatthi 
mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya ® as a contem- 
porary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in the 
sixth century B.C. Consequently Hiranyanabha, 
too, must have flourished in that century. 

Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, e.g., Sakya, 
Suddhodant^ ^ddhartha^ abulauaad Prasenajit, are mention- 
ed in Buddhist texts. The exact relatlorTs^ofl&iranya-nabha 
with Prasenajit^^ho also flourished in the sixth century 
B.C., are not known. The -^Puranic chroniclers make 
Hirauyanabha an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure 
about his position in the dynastic list.* They represent 
Prasenajit as the son and successor of Rahula, andjgrandson 
of Siddhartha (Buddha). This is absurd. It is clear that no 
genuine tradition about the parentage of Prasenajit and the 
position of ‘Hiranya-nabha in the family tree has been 
preserved in the Purdnas. If the Sahkhdyana Srauta Siitra 
is to be believed, Hiranya-nabha performed an Aivamedha 
sacrifice and was apparently a great conqueror. Is lie 
identical with the great Kosalan (Mahakosala) of Buddhist 
writers? In the previous editions of this work I suggested 
that Hirapyanabha might be one of the group of five 
Rajds of which Prasenajit was the head according to the 
Sarhyukta NikStya. This is possible if Hirapyanabha was 

1 VJ. * Praim^ T, I, ^ IT. 147 ef $ 0 ^, < AIST.| 178. 
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only a Rajaputra as the Praina Upanishad tells us. iftut if he, 
and not his son, is identical with the great conqueror Para 
A^nara (Ahlara), he must have been a maharaja} If he 
really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may have been 
identical with ‘ Mabako sala,’ of Buddhist texts. Direct 
proof is, however, lacking. A word maybe added here regard- 
ing the value of the Puranic lists. No doubt they contain 
names of some real kings and princes. But they have many 
glaring defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by 
writers who make the Puranic lists the basis of early Indian 
chronology. 

(1) Branches of the Ikshvaku family (and of other lines) 
ruling over different territories have been mixed together, 
e.g., Trasadasyu, king of the PQrus,^ Rituparna, king of 
the Saphalas,® Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, 
king of SravastI, have been mentioned in such a way as to 
leave the impression that they formed a continuous line of 
princes who ruled in regular succession. v 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as successors 
and collaterals have been represented as lineal descendants, 
e g., Prasenajit, king of SravastI, is represented as the 
lin;3al successor of Siddhartha and Rahula, though he was 
actually a contemporary of Siddhartha, i.e., the Buddha, and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku family.--'' 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.g., Vedhas, 
Para Atnara (unless he is identical with Hiraayanabha), and 
Mahakosala. 

(4) The name of Siddhartha (Buddha) who never 
ruled, has been included. 

» df. SMkh. St. S&tra, XVI. 9. 13 read with Jaim. Up. Br., II. 6. 

* fig Veda, IV. 38. 1 ; VH. 19. 8. 

3 Baud, Srauta Sutra, XVUI, 12 (Vol. IT, p. 867). Ritupar^a is, however, not 
distinotly called an Aikshv&ka. But from the rarity of the name it is possible to 
surmise that the epic and Puraoie king of that designation is meant. Of. also Apas 
Sutra, XXT. 20. 8. 

12 
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It is Aot easy to find out all the kings of the Puranic 
list who actually ruled over Kosala The names of some 
of the earlier princes of the list, e.g., Purukutsa, Trasada^yu, 
Harischandra, Rohita, Rituparpa and a few others, are 
omitted from the dynastic list of the kings of Ayodhya 
given in the Ramdyana-^ We gather from the Vedic 
literature that most, if not all, of these monarchs ruled over 
territories lying outside Kosala. The only kings or princes 
mentioned in the Puranic list who are known from Vedic 
and early Buddhist texts to have reigned in Kosala, or over 
some outlying part of it, are Hiranyanabha, Prasenajit and 
Suddhodana. 

ol^The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns of 
Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and Purapic 
lists. Some of these kings had their capital at Ayodhya, others 
at Saketa, and the rest at Sravastl. Of the princes of Ayodhya, 
the Ghata Jataka ^ mentions Kalasena. A Kosalaraja reign- 
ing in Saketa is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jataka.^ 
Vahka, Mahakosala and many others * had their capital at 
SavatthI or Sravasti. Ayodhya seems to have been the 
earliest capital, and Saketa the next. The last capital was 
Sravasti. Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimportant 
town in Buddha’s time,* but Saketa and Sravasti were in- 
cluded among the six great cities of India.® 

The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of utmost 
confusion. If the Purdnas are to be believed, a prince 
named Divftkara occupied the throne of Ayodhya in the time 
of Adhisima-krishna, great-great-grandson of Parikshit. 
But, as has already been pointed out above, the princes who 
are mentioned as his successors did not form a continuous line 
of rulers who reigned over the same territory in regular 

* 1. 70. » No. 454. * s No. 885. 

* E.g., the KoealerSjo of J. 75 ; Cliatta (836) ; Sabbamitta (812) ; and Prasenajit. 

4 Euidhut India, p. 84, « MahiparinibbSna Sutto, S.B.B,, XI, p, 99. 
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succession. It is also not known when the older capitals were 
abandoned in favour of Sravastl. But it must have been some 
time before the accession of Prasenajit, the contemporary of 
Birabisara, and of Udayana, supposed to be a descendant of 
Ad hisima-krishna . 

We learn from the Mahdvagga * that during the period of 
the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor- and 
tiny state with slender resources : Dighlti ndma Rosala rdjd 
ahosi daliddo appadhano appahJiogo appabalo appavdhano 
appaoijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthagdro. 

the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contend ed first with Kasi, and 
afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the Madhya- 
deSa. The history of its struggles with Kasi is reserved for 
treatment in a later section. The rivalry with Magadha 
ended in the absorption of the kingdom into the Magadhan 
Empire.'^ 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. It was 
separated from the latter kingdom by the river ChampS, 
probably the modern Chandan. The Aiiga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to the 
shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita J ntaka ^ describes Raja- 
griha as a city of Aiga. The 3dnti Part'd of the Mahd- 
bhdraLa ® refers to an Afiga king who sacrificed on Mount 
Vishnupada (at Gaya). The Sahhdparva* mentions Afiga 
and VaAga as forming one Vishaya or kingdom. TheKathd- 
sarit-sdgara says® that VitaAkapur, a city of the AAgas, was 
situated on the shore of the sea. 

Champa, the famous capital of Afiga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name* and the Ganges.'' 
Cunningham points out that there still exist near BhAgalpur 
two villages, Champanagara and Champapura, which most 

t 8.B.E., XVII, p. 29*. * 29, 35. ® 26.36 ; 26.115; 82.3-16. 

* No. 646 . * 44.9. • Jataka 506. 

t WatterB, Yuw Ohwang, TI. 181; DaSakuntdra Charita, 11. 2. 
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probably” represent the actual site of the ancient capital. 

It is stated in the Mahahharata, the Puranas and the Hari- 
vamia that the ancient name of ChampS was MalinI : ^ 

Champasya tn pun Champa 
Ya Maliny-abhavat pura. 

'Jin the Jdtaka stories the city is also called Kala-Champa. 
The Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka'^ informs us that Champa was 
sixty leagues from Mithila. The same Jdtaka refers to its 
gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down to the time of Gotaraa 
Buddha’s death it was considered as one of the six great 
cities of India, the other 6ve being Rajagriha, SravastI, 
Saketa, Kausambl, and Benares.® Champa was noted for 
its wealth and commerce, and traders sailed from it to 
Suvarna-bhumi in the Trans-Gangetic region for trading 
purposes.^ Emigrants from Champa to Cochin China are 
supposed to have named their settlement after this famous 
Indian city.® Another important city in Ahga was 
Bhaddiya.'J 

The earliest appearance of Afigais in the Atharoa Veda'' 
in connection with the Gandharis, Mujavats, and Magadhas. 
The Rdmdyana tells an absurd story about the origin of this 
Janapada. It is related in that epic that Madana, the 
god of love, having incurred the displeasure of Siva fled 
from the hermitage of the latter to escape his consuming 

« MaUya, 48. 97 ; Vdyu, 99. 106-06 : Hariv., id. 49 ; Mbh., XII. 6. 6-7 ; XUr.42.16. 

s No. 689. 

8 Mahaparinibbana Suita. 

4 Jflfaftc. Camb. Ed., VI, 639, p. 20, 

6 Ind, Ant.t VI. 229, Ttsing, 68. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 85. Nundolal 
Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga, JASB, 1914. For the Hindu colonisation of Champa, see 
Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, pp. 137 ff. The oldest Sanskrit inscription 
(that of Vo-can) dates from about the third century A.D. The inscription mentions a 
king of the family of 8rl Mara-r&ja. 

« Harvard Oriental Series, 29. 69, 

t V. 22 14. 
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atlger, aud the region where “ he cast off his body {Ahga)’* 
has since been known by the name of Ahga/ The Maha- 
hharata attributes the foundation of the kingdom to a prince 
named AAga. There may be some truth in this tradition as 
Ahga Vairochana is included in the list of anointed kings 
in the Aitareya Brahmana.^ 

About the dynastic history of Ahga our information 
is meagre. The Mahagovinda Suttanta refers to king 
Dhatarattha of Anga.® The Buddhist texts mention a queen 
named Gaggara who gave her name to a famous lake 
in Champa. The Purdnas * give lists of the early 
kings of this country. One of these rulers, Dadhi- 
vahana, is known to Jaina tradition. The Purdnas and 
the Harivam^a ® represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Anga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B. C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandrabala was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained the 
Kecaliship Sataulka, king of KausambI, attacked 

Champa, the capital of Dadhivahana, and in the confusion 
which ensued, Chaudana fell into the hands of a robber, 
but all along she maintained the vows of the order. 
Magadha was then a small kingdom. 

'^A great struggle for supremacy was going on in 
early limes between Abga and Magadha.’ The Vidhura 
Pati^ita Jdtaka ® describes Rajagriha as a city of Ahga, 


^ JASB, 1014, p. 317. For a discussion about the origin of tho Augas and other 
kindred tribes, see 8. Levi “ pre-Aryen et pH-Dravidkn dans Vlnde, J. A., juillet- 
septembre, 1923. 

8 VIII. 22. 

® Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270. 

< Matsya, 48. 91-108; Vdyu, 09, 100-112. 

5 32. 4^3. 

« JASB, 1914, pp. 320*21. For the story of Chandanavala see also/nd. Culture, 
n. pp. 682 fif. 

t Champeyya Jdtaka* * Cowell, VI. 133, 
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while the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an 
AAga king performed at Mt. Vishiljupada (at G-ayS-). 
These facts probably indicate that at one time the Afiga 
monarch annexed Magadha. Brahmadatta, king of Anga, 
is actually known to have defeated the contemporary ruler 
of Magadha. x^figa had, at this time, an ally in the king 
of the Vatsas who ruled at KausambI near Allahabad. 
Sri Harsha speaks of a king of Afiga named Dpidhavarman 
being restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king of 
Kau^&mbl.^ 

The destruction of the independent kingdom of Anga was 
effected by Bimbisara Srenika, the Crown Prince of Magadha, 
who is said to have killed Brahmadatta, taken bis capital 
Champa, and resided there as Viceroy till his father’s death, 
when he returned to Rajagriha, the capital of his paternal 
territory.*^ 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna and 
Gaya districts of South Bihar. Its earliest capital was 
Girivraja, or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Gaya.y The Mahdvagga ^ calls it 
“ Giribbaja of the Magadhas ” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Mahabharata refers to it not only as Girivraja, but as 
Barhadratha-pura * and Magadha-pura,® and says that it was 
an impregnable city, purarh duradharsham sammtatah, being 
protected by five hills, Vaihara “ Vipulah hilo,” Varaha, 
Vrishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. From the Ramayam 
we learn that the city had another name, Vasumatl.® The 

1 PriyadarSikat Act IV. 

2 Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. 163n (account bnaed on the Tibetan Duha), 
JASB, 1914, 321). 

* S.B-E., Xm. 160. 

* n. 24. 44. 

® Gorathaih girimSsadya dadri^ur Mdgadham puram , 11. 20. 30. 

« I. 82. 8. 
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LAfe of Hiuen Tsmg mentions still another name, 
KuSAgra-pura.* Indian Buddhist writers give a seventh name, 
Bimbasara-purl . 

In a passage of the Veda ® mention is made of a 
territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named Prama- 
eanda. Yaska * declares that Kikata was the name of a 
non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given as a 
synonym of Magadha.® 

Like Yaska the author of the Brihad-dharma Purarj,a 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which, 
however, included a few holy spots : — 

Klhatc niima de^e'sti Kdka-karndkhyako nripah 
Prajdndm hitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakaras taihd 
tatra dek. Gaya ndma punyade^o’ sti vihutah 
nadl cha Karnadd ndma pitrlndm svargaddyinl^ 

Kikatc cha mrito’pyesha pdpabhumau na sam^ayah.’’ 

It is clear from these verses that Kikata included the 
Gaya district, but the greater part of it was looked upon as 
an unholy region (papahhiimi, doubtless corresponding to the 
Anarj/a-nirosa of Yaska). Kaka-karna of line 1, may be 
the same as Kaka-varna of the Saisunaga family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda^ 
where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, Mujavats, 

^ p. 113. The name is apparently derived from that of an early Magadhan Prince 
iViyu, 99, 224). 

* Law, Buddhaghosha, 87 n. 

8 III, 63. 14. 

* Nirukta, VI, 32. 

8 Kika^shu Gaya punyd punyam Rdjagfiha^ vanam 

Chydvanasyd^raniaM punyam nadi punyd punahpund, 

Vdyu, 108. 73. 

c/. Bhdgaoata Parana, I. 3. 21 : Buddho ndmndfijana-mtah^ KlkaUshu hhavishyati; 
Srfdhara, Kikapeshu madhye Gayd^pradeie," Ahhidhdna^hintdmani, ** Ktkapd 
Magadhdhvaydh.** 

« Madhya^Khaniam, XXVI. 20. 22, 

7 XXVI. 47. a V.22. X4, 
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Augas, and Magadhas. The bards of Magadha are, however, 
mentioned as early as the Yajur Vcda.^ They are usually 
spoken of in the early Vedic literature in terms of con- 
tempt. In the Vratya book of the Atharva Samhiia,^ the 
Vraiya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brahmanism, 
is brought into very special relation to the Pnritichalt 
and the Magadha, faith is called his harlot, the Mitra his 
Mfiyadha.^ In the Srauta Sutras the equipment character- 
istic of the Vratya is said to be given, when the latter is 
admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical community, to the 
so-called Brahmanas living in Magadha, Brahmahandhu 
MagadhadeHya.^ The Brahmanas of Magadha are here 
spoken of in a sneering tone as Brahmahandhu.^ In the 
Sahkhayana Aranyaka, however, the views of a Magadha- 
tidsl Brahmana are quoted with respect. The Vedic dislike 
of the Magadhas in early times was due according to 
Oldenberg® to the fact that the Magadhas were not wholly 
Brahmanised. Pargiter suggests ’ that in Magadha the 
Aryans met and mingled with a body of invaders from the 
east by sea. 

With the exception of Pramaganda no king of Magadha 
appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. -s/The 
earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the Mahdbhdrata^ 
and the Purdnas is that founded by Brihadratha, the 
son of Vasu Chaidya-Uparichara, and the father of 
Jarasandha. The Rdmdyana ® makes Vasu himself the 
founder of Girivraja or Vasumatl. A Bfihadratha is 


J vaj. Saih, XXX. 6. 

* XV. 

3 Weber, Hist, Ind, LiL^ p. 112. 

4 Vedic Index t II. 116. 

5 Note also the expression rdjdnah kshatra-handhavah applied to Magadhan 
kings ia the Parapas (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 22). 

« Buddha, iOOn. ® I ^3.80. 

T J.B.A.S„ 1908,pp. 861.68. « 1.82,7, 
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mentioned twice in the ^ig Veda,^ but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with the father of Jarasandha. 
The Purauas give lists of the Barhadratha kings from 
Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva to Ripunjaya, and apparently 
make Senajit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the contem- 
porary of Adhisima-krishna of the Parikshita family and 
Divakara of the Ikshvaku line. But in the absence of 
independent external corroboration it is not safe to accept the 
Puranic chronology and order of succession of the princes as 
authentic.^ >/rhe Barhadrathas and certain princes of Central 
India are said to have passed away when Pulika (Punika) 
placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti,® i.e., the 
Ujjain territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama 
Buddha, and as the Puranic passage, Brihadratheshvatiteshii 
VUihotresh-Avantishii, ‘when the Brihadrathas, Vitihotras 
and Avantis (or the Vltihotras in Avanti) passed away,” 
suggests that the events alluded to here were synchronous, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Barhadratha dynasty came to 
an end in the sixth century B.C.'^ 

The Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rajagriha 
named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya.^ Gaya is said to 
have reached perfection which has been taught by the 

1 I. 36. 18: X. 49. 6. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 68f, 89, discussion about later Vaideha and Kosalan kings. 

3 Dynasties of the Kali Age^ p. 18; c/., IHQ, 1930, p. 683. There is no reason 
to believe with the late authors of the Kathd-sarit-sagara and certain corrupt passages 
of the Purdna^, (IHQ, 1930, pp. 679, 691), that there was a Pradyota of Magadha 
distinct from Maha.s6Qa of Avanti who is called Pradyota by several earlier writers, 
Buddhist as well as Brahraanical. The use of the expression ‘ Avantishu * in the 
Pur&nic passage which refers to the dynastic revolution brought about by Pulika, the 
identity of the names of the Puranic family of Pradyota with those of the Avanti line 
of Mab&senai and the mention, iu reference to Pradyota of the Purapas, of epithets Tike 
‘ Pranatasdmanta * and * nayavarjita ’ which remind one irresistibly of Chapda Pradyota 
Mahasena of Avanti as described in Buddhist literature, leave little room for doubt 
that the Pradyota of the Purapaa and Pradyota of Avanti cannot be regarded as 
distinct entities. 

* S B.E.XDV. 83 

13 
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Jinas. But very little reliance can be placed on- the 
uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina authors. 

^The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Purapas, was the Sai^unaga line founded by a king 
named Si^unaga. Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, 
is said to have belonged to this family. A6vagbosha, 
however, in his Buddha-chariia,^ distinctly refers to 
Srenya, i.e., Bimbisara, as a scion, not of the Saisunaga 
dynasty, but of the Harya^ka-kula, and the Mahavarhsa 
makes ‘ Susunaga ’ the founder of a line of rulers which 
succeeded that of Bimbisara. The Purdnas themselves relate 
that Sisunaga will destroy the prestige of the Pradyotas and 
will be king : — 

A shta-trim^achclihatam hhdvydh 

Pradyotah paiicha te sutah 

Hatvd te'shdm yasah kritsnam 

^Uundgo hhavishyati.^ 

If this statement be true, then Sisunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Mahasena, 
who was, according to the evidence of the Pali texts, which is 
confirmed in important details by the ancient Sanskrit poets 
and dramatists, a contemporary of Bimbisara and his son. It 
follows that Sisunaga must be later than those kings. But 
we have seen that the Puranas make Sisunaga an ancestor of 
Bimbisara. Thus these chronicles, in their present form, are 
self-contradictory. Jithe inclusion of Varanasi and Vaisall 
within Sisunaga’s dominions® proves that he came after 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in those regions. The Mdldlahkdravatthu 
tells us that Rajagriha lost her rank of royal city from the 
time of Sisunaga. This also indicates that Sisunfiga came aftdr 

1 XI. 2. 

* Vayu Pttfdtia, 99, 814. 

3 Dynasties o/ the Kali Age, 21 ; S.B.E., XI, p* xvi* 
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the palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e., the period of Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Garmicha eV^ 
Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese version and rejects 
the Puranic account of Bimbisara’s lineage. He makes 
Bimbisara the founder of his dynasty, and says that he 
was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahdvamsa, however, 
states ‘ that Bimbisara was anointed king by his own father 
when ho was only 15 years old. Tumour and N. Ij. Dey 
mention Bhatiyo or Bhattiya as the name of the father.’* 
The Tibetans, on the other hand, call him MaMpadnia.’* 
This ruler suffered defeat at the hands of Brahmadatta, king of 
AAga. The defeat was avenged by Bimbisara who launched 
Magadha into that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after 
the conquest of Kalihga.v/ 

The Yajjis, according to Professor Rhys Davids and 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans {aUhakula), 
of whom the Videhans, the Lichchhavis, the Jndtrikas 
and the Vajjis proper were the most important. The 
identity of the remaining clans remains uncertain. It 
■may, however, be noted here that in a passage of the Sdtra- 
kfitdnga., the Ugras, the Bhogas, the Aikshvdkas and the 
Kaumoas axe associated with the Jnatris and the Lichchhavis 
as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly.^ ^he Anguttara Nikdya,'^ too, refers to the close 

^ Geiger's translation, p. 12 

* Turnonr, Mchdtodtisdf I, p. 10 ; 1914, 821. 

S Essay on 0ur^a4hya, p, 173. The Puranas name Hemajit, Kahemajit, Kahetroji 
or Kahatrauift aa the father of Bimbisara. If the Puraijic account is correct Bhatiya 
or Bhattiya “»®^y ^ secondary name or epithet comparable to ‘Seuiya* and 

'Kfbgiiya* of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru respectively. But it is not safe to rely on 
an uncorroborated statement of Ihe Puranas, particularly when there is hardly any 
unanimity with regard to the form of the name. 

4 S.B B., XLV, 889, c/. Hoernle. Uvasagadasao^ II, p. 189, fn. 304. 

. CC I. 49;IV. 20B* 
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connection of the Ugras with Vesali, or Vaisall, the capital 
of the Vajjian confederation. 

The Videhans had their capital at Milhila which is 
identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisall. To this section 
possibly belonged the princess Trisala, also called 
Videha-datta, the mother of Mahavira.* 

The Lichchhauis had their Capital at Vesali (Vai^ali) 
which has been identified with Bcsarh (to the east of tlie 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, \esali is 
probably identical with the charming city called Visala in 
the Ramdyaita 

ViSdlam nagarim ramyam divyuni svargopamam tada. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jdtaka ® that a triple wall encompassed the city, 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were 
three gates with watch-towers. 

The Jfidtrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahavira, the Jina. They had their seats at Kunda- 
pura or Kundagrama and Kollaga, suburbs of VesS-li. In' 
the Mahdparinibhdna Suttanta* however, the abode of the 
“ Nadikas ’ (identified' by Jacobi with the ^^atikas or 
Jfiatrikas)® is distinguished from Kotigama (Kundagrama?). 
Though dwelling in suburban areas Mahavira and his 
fellow clansmen were known as “ Vesalic,” i.c., inhabitants 
of Vesali.® 

^ It is, however, possible that the designation Videhan was also used in a geo- 
graphical sense to mean all Kshatriya families of Videha or North Bihftr irrespective 
of their connection with the royal line of Mithila. It is significant that the /IchardU'gd 
Sutra (II. 35, § 17 ; S B.K., XXII, Intro.) places the Samnivesa of Kuij(Jagr§ma near 
Vaisall in Videha, 

2 Adi. 45. 10. * Ch. 2. ^ SB E, XXII, Intro. 

8 Nu. 140. ^ llocrulo, Uvasaga-dasdo, II, p. 4 n. 
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T])e Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Panini.l Kautilya^ 
distinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Lichchhivikas. 
Yuan Chwang '' also distinguishes the Fu-li-chih (Vriji) 
country from Fei-she-li (Vai^all). It seems that Vrijika or 
Vajji was not only the name of the confederacy but also of 
one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the 
Lichchhavis, are often associated with the city of Vesall 
which was not only the capital of the Lichchhavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy.^ A Buddhist 
tradition quoted by Rockhill ® mentions the city of Vesali 
as consisting of three districts. These districts were 
probably at one time the seats of three different clans. The 
remaining clans of the confederacy resided in suburbs and 
villages like Kundagrama, Kollaga, “Nadika,” Vaniyagama, 
Hatthigama, etc.® 

We have seen that during the Brahmana period Mithila 
liad a monarchical constitution. The Ramdyana ’’ and the 
Fiirdnas ® state that ViMd, too, was at first ruled by kings. 
Tlie founder of the Vai^alika dynasty is said to liave been 
Vi^ala, a son of Ikshvaku according to the Rdmdyana, a 


> IV. 2. 131. 

2 Artha,4dfiirat Mysore ICdilion, 191*.), p. 378. 

3 Watters, II, 81. 

< Cf. Majjhima Isikdya, M, 10} : ihe Book of the Kindred Sayings, Samyvfla 
K^kdya, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. 257, 269, 

5 Life of Buddha, p. G2. 

^ ¥oy the U g ras and Bhogas see Hoernle, Uvdsaga-dasdo, IJ, p. 139 (§ 210); 
Bfih. Up. HI. 8. 2; S. B. B., XLV, 71n. In the Ahguttara Nikdya, I. 26 (NipSta I. 
M.6), the Ugras are associated with VaiKali {Uggo gahapati Vesdliko). In IV. 212 
they are associated with Hatthigama. A city of Dgga is mentioned in the Dhamma- 
pado commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30, 184. Hoernie points out {Uvdsaga- 
dasao, II, App. Ill, 67) that a place called Bhoganagara, or ‘ City of the Bhogas’ lay 
not very far from VcsSlS and Pava. The association of a body of Kaurovas vvjfh the 
Vajjian group o)’ clans is interesting. Kuru Brahmapas, e.g„ Dshasii Chakrayana 
bad begun to settle in North Bihar long before the rise of Buddhism. For the 
Ai1{sht'>dkas of North Bihar, see Pargiter, AIHT, 95-97. 

7 T. 47. 11-17. 

** Vayu, 86. 10-22 ; Vishnu, IV. 1. 18. 
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descendant of Nabhaga, the brother of Ikshvakn, according 
to the Puranas. "Vi^ala is said to have given his name 
to the city. After him came Hemachandra, Suchandra, 
Dhumra^va, Srinjaya, Sahadeva, Ku^asva, Somadatta, 
Kakutstha and Sumati. We do not know how much of the 
RSmayanic and Puranic account of the Vaisalika kings 
(nripas) can be accepted as sober history. A king named 
Sahadeva Sarnjaya is mentioned in the Satapalha Brdhmana ’ 
as having once been called Suplan Sarnjaya and as having 
changed his name because of his success in performing the 
Ddkshdyam sacrifice. In the Aitarcya Brdhmana^ he is 
mentioned with Somaka Sahadevya. None of these kings, 
however, are connected with Vaisali in the Vedic literature. 

The Vajjiau confederation must have been organised after 
the decline and fall of the royal house of Videha. Political 
evolution in India thus resembles closely the political evo- 
lution in the ancient cities of Greece where also the monar- 
chies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by aristocratic 
republics. The probable causes ol the transformation in 
Greece are thus given by Bury : “in some cases gross 
misrule may have led to the violent deposition of a king ; 
in other cases if the succession to the sceptre devolved upon 
an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may have taken it 
upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. In some cases, 
the rights of the king might be strictly limited, in conse- 
quence of his seeking to usurp undue authority ; and the 
imposition of limitations might go on until the office of the 
king although maintained in name, became in fact a mere 
magistracy in a state wherein the real power had passed 
elsewhere. Of the survival of monarchy in a limited form 
we have an example at Sparta : nf its survival as a mere 
magistracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens.’’ 


1 11.4.4.3-4. 
> VII. 34. 9. 
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The cause of the transition from monarchy tb republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Vi^ala we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to prove that the 
Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the Vajjian con- 
federacy, were of foreign origin. According to Dr. Smith 
the Lichchhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He infers 
this from their judicial system and the disposal of their 
dead.* Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushana held that the Lichchhavis 
were originally Persians and came from the Persian city of 
Nisibi.'^ The unsoundness of these theories has been 
demonstrated by several writers.® Early Indian tradition 
is unanimous in repre.senting the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. 
Thus we read in the Mahaparinibbana Snttanta: “and 
the Lichchhavis of VesalT heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinara. And the Lichchhavis of Vesali 
sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying : “ the Exalted One 
was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a 
portion of the relics of the Exalted One.” In the Jaina 
Kalpa Sfitra Trisala, sister to Chetaka, who is regarded by 
several scholars as a Lichchhavi chief of Vesali, is styled 
Kshatriydnl.* 

Maim concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis 
(Nichchhavis) are Rdjanyas or Kshatriyas.’^ 

Jhallo MallatScha rajanyad vrdtyan Nichchhivirevacha 

Natascha Karanaschaiva Khaso Drdrida eta cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 

1 Jnd. Ant., 1903, p. 233. We know very little about the state of civilisation in 
Tibet in the early days of Buddhism. This fact should be remembered in instituting a 
comparison between Tibetan and Vajjian customs (as reflected in Pali texts). 

* Ini. inf., 1908, p. 78. 

s Modern Review » 1919, p. 60; Law, Some K^atriya Tribes » 26ff. 

4 XXII, re. 227., ® X. 29. 
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when tliey -were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians refei’red to in Mann’s 6loka and the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of mediaeval times. But unlike the 
Pratlharas and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to be 
very friendly towards Brahmanism. On the contrary, 
they were always to be found among the foremost cham- 
pions of non-Brahmanic creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. 
As a matter of fact Manu brands them as the children of 
the Vratya Rdjamjas. The great mediaeval Rajput families 
(though some times descended from foreign itnniigrants) 
wore never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Rama, 
Ijakshrnana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of loreigncrs 
who were unfriendly towards the Brahmanas, could 
hardly have been accepted as Kshatriyas. The obvious 
conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis were indigenous 
Kshatriyas who were degraded to the position of Vratya 
when they became champions of non-BrShmanical creeds. 
The Pali commentary Paramatthajotikd * contains a legend 
regarding the Lichchhavis which traces thei)' origin to a 
queejp of Benares. 

^he date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power is 
not known. But it is certain that the authority of the clan 
was firmly established in the days of Mahavira and Gotama, 
in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., and was 
already on the wane in the next century. A vivid des- 
cription of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in^ 
the following words “ Let those of the brethren who have' 
never seen the Tdvatimsa gods, gaze upon this company of 
the Lichchhavis, behold this company of the Lichchhavis, 
compare this company of the Lichchhavis — even as a com- 
pany of Tdvatimsa gods.” 

1 Vol. I, pp. 168-65. 

* S.B.E ,XI,p. 32. 
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Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha (Mahali), gene- 
rals Siha and Ajita, Dummukha and Sunakkhatta.^ In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapanna^ and Chulla Kalinga^ 
Jatakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling family 
numbered 7,707/ There was a like number of viceroys, 
generals, and treasurers. The Jaina KalpasTdra ® refers to 
the " nine Lichchhavis ” * as having formed a confederacy 
with nine Mallakis and eighteen Ganardjas of Kasi-Kosala.'' 
We learn from the Niraydmil Sutra that an important leader 


1 Anguttara Nikaya, Nipafca HI, 74 (P. T. Part I, p. 220 f.) ; Mahali Suita, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 108, Part III, p. 17. Mahdvagga, S.B.E., XVII, 
p. 108; Majjhima N., I. 231; G8; II. 252; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 295. 
For a detailed account of the Lichchhavis, see now Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India. 

2 149. 

3 301. 

^ The Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, 30, 168) informs us 
that they ruled by turns. 

5 § 128. 

® These are probably the Vajji Mahallaka referred to in Anguttara, IV. 19. 

7 Dr. Barua is inclined to identity the nine Lichchhavis and the nine Mallakis 
with the eighteen ganardjas who belonged to Kasi Kosala. He refers in this connection 
to the KalpadrumakaJikdvydkhyd which represents the Mallakis as adhipas (or overlords) 
of Ka6i-de4a, and the Lechchhakis as adhipas of Kosala-desa, and further describes 
them as sdmantas or vassals of Chetaka, maternal uncle of Mahavira {Indian Culture, 
Vol. 11, p. 810). It is news to students of Indian history that in the days of Mahavira 
the kingdoms of Kasi and Kosala acknowledged the supremacy of the Mallas and 
Lichchhavis respectively, and formed part of an empire over which Che^aka presided. 
Even Dr. Barua hesitates to accept this interpretation of the late Jains 
commentator in its entirety and suggests that the nine Mallas and the nine 
Lichchhavis ... derived their family prestige from their original connection 
with the dynasties of Ka4T and Kosala. The Paramatiha-jotikd (Khuddaka- 
p9.^ha commentary) however connects the Lichchhavis not with the dynasty 
of Ko6ala but with that of Ka^i. The divergent testimony of these late 
commentators shows that they can hardly be regarded as preserving genuine tradition. 
There is no suggestion in any early Buddhist or Jaina text that either the Lichchhavis 
or the Mallas actually ruled over any grama or nigama in Kasl-Koiala (see Indian 
Culture, II, 808). The ganardjas of Kasl-Kofiala apparently refer to the Kalamas, 
Sakyas and other clans in tli© Kosalan empire, 

14 
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of this confederacy was Chetaka ^ whose sister Tri^ala or 
Videha-datta was the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter 
Chellana or Vedehl was, according to Jaina writers, the 
mother of Kunika-Ajata^atru. 

The great rival of Vai^all was Magadha. Tradition says 
that even in the time of the famous Bimbisara the Vaisalians 
were audaciou^ enough to invade their neighbours across 
the Ganges.® ^jLCut in the reign of Ajalasatru the tables were 
turned, and the great confederacy of Vailall was utterly 
destroyed. 

The preliminaries to the conquest of Vesall (Vaisall) 
are described in the Mahavagga and the Mahaparinibhana 
Suttania.^ 

The territory, ancient Malla-rattha, the Malla- 

rashtraoi the Mahabharala* w'as divided into two main parts 
which had for their capitals the cities of Kusavati or Kusinar.i ® 
and Pava. The exact site of Kusinard is not yet known. 
In the Mahdparinibbana Suttant-a it is stated that the Sdla 
Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana (outskirt or suburb) ® of 
Kusinara, lay near the river Hiranyavatl. Smith identifies 
the Hiranyavatl with the Gandak and says that Ku^i- 
nagara (Kusinara) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first 
range of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern BaptT 
with the Gandak.'^ He, however, adds that the discovery 
in the large stupa behind the Nirvana temple near Kasia 


^ In the opinion of several scholars Chetaka was a Lichchhavi. The secondary 
names of his sister (Videhadatta) and daughter (Vedehl) may however indicate that he 
was a Videhan domiciled at Vesall. But the n unes may have been used also in a geo- 
graphical sense. 

* Suyii-ki, Bk. IX. 

3 S B.E . xvir, p. 101 ; XI, pp. 1-6. 

* VI. 9. 34 . 

5 Kusa]Jdtaka, No. BBl; Mahdparmibhdna Suttania^ Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Part II, pp. 161-62. 

6 JRAS,im,659. 

7 BPI, third ed., p. 169 n. 
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of an inscribed copper-platc bearing the words '^'IparinQr 
vam-chaitye tumrapatta iti," ^ has revived and supported 
the old theory, propounded by Wilson and accepted by 
Cunningham, that the remains near Kasia on the Cliota 
Gapdak, in the east of the Gorakhpur district, represent 
Kusi-nagara. 

Pava has been identified by Cunningham ® with the 
village named Padaraona, 12 miles to the NNE of Kasia, 
and separated from it by the Brwlhi Nala (ancient Kukuttha). 
Carlleyle, however, proposes to identify Pilva with Fazilpur, 
10 miles S.E. of Kasiii and separated from it by the Kuku,® 
In the Sanglti Suttanta we have a reference to the Mote Hall 
of the Pava Mallas named Ubbliataka. 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis arc classed by 
Mann as Vrdtya Kshatriyas. They, too, like the Lichchhavis, 
were ardent champions of Buddhism. 

Like Videha, Malla had at first a monarchical constitution 
The Kusa Jdtaka mentions a Malla king named Okkaka 
(Ikshvaku). The name Okkaka probably indicates that like 
the Sakyas ^ the Malla kings also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvaku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that in 
the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta they arc sometimes called 
Vasetthas, i.e., “ belonging to the Vasishtha gotra." ® The 
Mahasudassana Sutta mentions another king named Maha- 
sudassana.® These kings, Okkaka and Mahasudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. The 
important thing to remember is that Malla-rattha was 
at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
evidence of the Mahdhhdrata’’ which refers to a king of the 

» ASI, AM.. 1911-12, 17 ff. ; Jll.iS, 1913, 152. 

« 40/. 1921,498. 

* Kukuttha; AGI. 714. 

* Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-16. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 181. 

* S.B.B.. XI, p. 948. 


» II. 80, 8. 
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Mallas. ‘During the monarchical period the metropolis was 
a great city and was styled Kusavatl. 

Before Bimbisara’s time the monarchy had been replaced 
by a republic,* and the metropolis had sunk to the level of a 
little wattel and daub town,” a “ branch township ” sur- 
rounded by jungles.® It was then styled Kusinara. 

The Mallas had several other important cities, namely 
Bhoga-nagara,® Anupiya and Uruvelakappa.^ 

The relations of the Mallas with the Licbchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasfda Jataka ® contains an account 
of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian, Commander-in- 
chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 kings of the Licbchhavis. 
The Jaina Kalpasutra, however, refers to nine Mallakis as 
having formed a league with nine Licbchhavis, and the 
eighteen Ganardjas of Kasi-Kosala.® 

>J[he League was evidently aimed against Kunika-Ajata- 
satru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to absorb 
the territories of his republican neighbours. The Malla 
territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It certainly 
formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third century 
B.C. 

Ghedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
pantah Kurun, and lay near the Jumna.® In ancient 

1 Cf. S.B.E., XI, p. 102 ; Kautilya’s Arihaadsira, 1910, p 378. 

2 Ku^a-nagaraka^ ujjangala-nagarakaf sakhd-nagaraka, 

* C/, the Bhogas, supra lOln, Sutta Nipdia, 194 ; Uvdsagadasdo^ II, Appendix, 

p. 57. 

^ Law, Some K^atriya Tribes^ p. 149. Dialogues^ Pt. Ill (1921), 7. 

» No. 465. 

6 Nava Mallat nava Lechchhat Kdsi Kosalagd a^hdrasa vi ganardydno. The 
Kalpasdtra of Bbadrababu, ed. by Hermann Jacjobi, 1879, Jinacariia, p. G6 (§ 128). 

Nava Mallatt nava Lechchhalt Kdsi Kosalakd apthdrasa vi ganardydno (Dr. S. 

Warren, Niraydvaliyd Svttam, 1879, § 26). Jar, obi translates the passage thu** • 

The eighteen confederate kings of EasI and Kosala, the nine Mallakis and nine 
Lichchhavis, 8BE, XXII, 1884, p. 266. 

f Mbh.» I. 68. 2-68 ; IV. i. 11. 
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times it corresponded roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and the adjoining region. In the mediaeval period, however, 
the southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of 
the Narmada {Mekalasuta ) : — 

" NadlnSm Mekala-sutd, nripandm Ranavigrahah 

Kavlnmh cha SuramndaS Ghedi-mandala-mandanam ” ^ 

We learn from the Ghetiya Jdiaka" that the metropolis 
was Sottliivatl-nagara The Mahahhdrata calls tlie capital 
Suktimatl * or Sukti-sahvaya.^ As pointed out by Mr. 
Nnndolal Dey, Sotthivatl is the same as Suklimati.® The 
Great Epic mentions also a river called Suktimatl which 
flowed by the capital of Raja Uparichara of the Ghedi- 
vishaya (district).® Pargiter identifies the stream with the 
Ken, and places the city of Suktimati in the neighbourhood 
of Banda.’ Other towns of note were SahajSti® and Tripuri, 
the mediteval capital of the Janapada. 

The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Ddnastnti 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn.® Eapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘ Vasu’ of the Epics. 


1 Konow, KarpuramaHjarif p. 18*2. 

No. 422. 

3 III. 20. 60. 

* XIV. 83.2. 

5 Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical Diciionary. 

6 1.63.86. 

7 JASB, 1896, 265, Marhan^cya P., p. 369 

8 Aiiguttara, III, 366 {P.T.S.). Ayasmd Mahdehundo Cheiisu t^iharaii 
Sahajdtiyam. Sahajati lay on the trade route along the river Ganges (Buddhist Indian 
p. 103). Cf, the legend on a eeal-die of terra-cotta found at Bh it a, 10 miles from 
Allahabad Urc/i. Expl Ind., 1909-10, by Marshall, JKAS, 1911, m i,)^8ahijitiye 
nigamasa, in letters of the third century B.C, See also JBOES, XIX, 1933, 293. Tripuri 
stood close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubbalpore. 

« VIII. 6. 87.39. 
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The GJietiya Jatnka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Ghaidya kings : 

Mahasammata 

1 . 

Roja 

i 

Vara roja 

I 

Kalyana 

Varakalyana 

Uposalha 

Mandhala 

1 

A aramandhata 

! 

Chara 

1 

Dpacharaor Ayachara 

The last king, Upachara, had five sous who are said to 
have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, Slhapura, 
Uttarapanchala and Daddarapura. This monarch is pro- 
bably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the Paurava king 
of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahahhamta,^ whose five sons 
also founded five lines of kings.* But epic tradition asso* 
ciates the scions of Vasu’s family with the cities of Kau- 
6ambl, Mahodaya (Kanauj) and Girivraja.® 

The Mahdbhdrata speaks also of other Chedi kings like 
Damaghosha, his son Si^upala Sunitha, and his son 
Dhyishtaketu who reigned about- the time of the Bharata 
war. But the Jataka and epic accounts of the early kings of 
Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence of more 
reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine history. 

* » 1. 68. 1-2. * 1. 63. 80. 

* R^mayana, I, 82. 6-9 ; Mahahharata, I, 68. 80-83. 
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We learn from the Vedahhha Jdtaka^ that -the road 
from KSisi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with roving 
bands of marauders. 

Yamsa or Y atsa is the country of which KausambI, 
modern Kosain, on the Yamuna, near Allahabad, was the 
capital. Oldenberg ^ is inclined to identify the Vaihsas with 
the Vasas of the Aitareya Brdhmana. But the conjecture 
lacks proof. The Satapatha Brdhmana mentions a teacher 
named Proti Kausambeya '* whom Harisvamin, the commen- 
tator, considers to be a native of the town of Kausambi. 
Epic tradition attributes the foundation of this famous city 
to a Chedi prince.* The origin of the Vatsa people, however, 
is traced to a king of Kasi.“ It is stated in the Purdnas 
that wlien tlie city of Hastinapura was carried away by 
the Ganges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of 
Janamejaya, abandoned it, and removed his residence to 
Kausambi. We have already seen that the Puraijic tradi- 
tion about the Bhfirata or Kuru origin of the later kings 
of Kausambi is confirmed by two plays attributed to Bhasa. 
ITdayana, king of Kausambi, is described in the Svapna- 
odsavadatta and the Pratijiid Yaugandhardyana ® as a scion 
of the Bhdrata-kula. 

The Pimlnas give a list of Nichakshu’s successors 
down to Kshernaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse : — 

Brahma-kshatrasya yo ijonir 
ramio di’varshi-satkritah 
Kshemakam prdpya rdjdnam 
ftamsihdm prdpsyati vai kalau. 

^ No. 48. 3 Buddha, 393 n. 

* Sat. Br., XII. 2. 2. 18. * Ram., I. 32. 3-6 ! Mbh. I. 63. 31. 

5 Harivaih^a, 29. 73; Mbh.^ XII. 49. 80. 

• Svapnot ed. Qa^apati Sastrl, p. 140; Prah;^o, pp. 61, 121. 

7 Cf, Brahma'Kshairiyai}^^^ Itula of the inscriptions of the Sena kings who claimed 
descent from the Lunar Eace to which the Bharatas, including, the Kurus belonged. 
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“ The- family honoured by gods and sages (or divine 
sages), from which sprang Brahraanas and Kshatriyas 
(or those who combined the Brahmana and Kshatriya 
status) will verily, on reaching Kshemaka, come to an end 
(or be interrupted) in the Kali Age.” 

The criticism that has been offered in this work in regard 
to the Ikshvakn and Magadhan lists of kings applies with 
equal force to the Paurava-Bharata list. Here, too, we 
find mention of princes (e.g., Arjuna and Abhimanyu) 
who can hardly be regarded as crowned nripas or monarchs. 
It is also by no means improbable that, as in the case of the 
Ikshvakus and the royal houses of Magadha and Avanti, 
contemporaries have been represented as successors and 
collaterals described as lineal descendants. There is, more- 
over, no unanimity in regard to the names of even the 
immediate predecessors of Udayana, the most famous 
among the later kings of the family. These facts should 
be remembered in determining the chronology and order of 
succession of the Bh^ata dynasty of Kausambl. The 
earliest king of the line about whom we know anything 
definite is Satanikall of the Purauic lists. His father’s name 
was Vasudana according to the Purdnas, and Sahasranika 
according to ‘ Bhasa.’ f5atanlka himself was also styled 
Parantapa.’ He married a princess of Videha as his son is 
called Vaidehiputra.^ He is said to have attacked Champa, 
the capital of Anga, during the reign of Dadhivahana.® 
His son and successor was the famous Udayana, the con- 
temporary of Bimbisara. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Sumsiimaragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsa.'* The Mahdhhdrata'^ and the 

' Btiddhisl India t p. 3, 

3 Svapna-vdsavadatfa, Act VI, p, 129. 

3 JASB, 1914, p. 321. 

* Jafaka, No. 353; Carmichael Lec,^ 1918, p. 63. 

3 11 . 80 . 10 . 11 , 
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HarivarhSa ^ testify to the close association of these two 
territories. 

The Kura realm was according to the Mahd-Sutasoma 
Jdto&a® three hundred leagues in extent. The Jdtafeos say 
that the reigning dynasty belonged to the Yuddhitthila 
yotta, i. e., the family of Yudhishthira.® The capital was 
Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha or Indrapat 
near the modern Delhi. It extended over seven leagues.* 
We hear also of another city called Hatthinlpura,® doubtless 
the Hastinapura of the epic, and a number of nigamas or 
smaller towns besides the capital, such as Thullakotthita, 
Kammassadamma and Varaqiavata. 

The Jdtukas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes : Dhananjaya Koiabya,* Koravya,^ and Sutasoma.® 
We cannot, however, vouch for the historical existence of 
these personages in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions a king named 
Ishukara ruling at the town called fshukara in the Kuru 
country.® It seems probable that after the removal of the 
elder branch of the royal family to KausambI and the 
decline of the Abhipratarinas, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukara were apparently the most important. Later 
on the little prineipalities gave place to a Sahgha or 
republic. “ 


• 29.73. No. 637. 

• Dhiimakdri Jataka, No 413; Dasa Brafimatia Jdtaka, No. 495. 

< Jdtaka Nos. 637, 646. 

® The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 

• Kurudhamma Jdtaka, No, 276; Dhumakdri Jdtaka, No. 413; Sambhava Jdtaka, 
No. 515; Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka, No. 646. 

7 Dasa Brdhma^a Jdiaka, No. 495 ; Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka, No. 537. 

B Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka, cf, the Mahdbhdrata, I. 95. 75 where Sutesoma appears 
as the oame of a son of Bhima. 

» a B. B., XLV. 62. 

W ArihaJditra, 1919, 878. 

15 
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PafichSla roughly corresponds to Bohilkhand and a 
part of the Central Doab. The Mahahhdrata, the Jdtakas 
and the Divyamdana^ refer to the division of this state into 
northern) and southern. The BhagirathI (Ganges) formed 
the dividing line.^ According to the Great Epic, Northern 
Panchala had its capital at Ahichchhatra or Chhatravatl, 
the modern Ramnagar near Aonla in the Bareilly District, 
while Southern Panchala had its capital at Kampilya, and 
stretched from the Ganges to the Chambal.® A great 
struggle raged in ancient times between the Kurus and the 
Panchalas for the possession of Uttara Panchala. Some- 
times Uttara Panchala was included in Kururattha * and 
had its capital at Hastinapura,® at other times it formed a 
part of Kampilla-rattha.® Sometimes kings of Kam- 
pilla-rattha held court at Uttara Panchala-nagara, at other 
times kings of Uttara PanchSla-rattha held court atKampilla.’ 

The history of Panchala from the death of Pravahana 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred to 
this period is Darmukha (Dummukha), the contemporary of 
Nimi,® who is probably to be identified with the penultimate 
sovereign of Mithila.* In the Kumbhakdra Jdtaka it is stated 
that Dummukha’s kingdom was styled Uttara Paiichala- 
ra^tha; his capital was not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara. He is represented as a contemporary of Kara^du 
king of KaliAga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhara, and 


1 P. 486. 

* Mbh., 1. 138. 70. 

S Mbh., 1. 183. 78-74. 

< Somanassa Jdtaka, No. 605; Mahahhdrata, I. 138. 

5 Divydvaddna, p. 436. 

^ Brahmadatta Jdtaka, No. 323 ; Jayaddisa Jdtaka, No. 513, and Oar^d^tindu 
Jdtaka, fHo. 620. 

^ Kumbhakdra Jdtaka, No. 408. 

B Jdtaka, No. 408. 

» Jdtaka, No. 641. 
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Nirni* king of "Vi deha . We learn from the Aitareya BraJi- 
matta ^ that Burmukha, the Panchala king, made extensive 
conquests. His priest was Ephaduktha : — 

'‘Etaih ha va Aindram Mahahhishekam Brihaduktha Bishir 
Durmukhaya Panchaldya provdcha tasmadu Durmukhai^ 
Pahchdlo Rdjd san vidyayd samantam sarvatah prithivim 
jay an parlydya” 

“ This great anointing of Indra Brihaduktha, the seer, 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Panchala. Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Panchala, being a king, by this knowledge, went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side.”® 

A great Panchala king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Mahd-Ummagga Jdtaka,^ the Uttar- 
ddhyay ana Sutra,* the Svapna-vdsavadatta^ and the Rdmd- 
yarta.^ In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters {Kanydh) of Kusanabha who were 
made hump-backs (Kubja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jdtaka,, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-ddhyayana Brahmadatta 
is styled a Universal Monarch. The story of Brahmadatta 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Ramayanic legend regarding the king 
is only important as showing the connection of the early 
Panchalas with the foundation of the famous city of 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj. 


» Vra. 28. 

1 Keith, pig Veda Brihntaif.aSi'Ha.tvBxi Oriental Series, Vol. 25. 
s 646. 


4 XLV. 67-61. 

» Act V. 

• 1 . 88 . 
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The Uttar-adhyayana Sutra mentions a king af Kampi- 
lya named Saiijaya who gave up his kingly power and 
adopted the faith of the Jinas.’ We do not know what 
happened after Saiijaya gave up his throne. But there is 
reason to believe that the Panchalas, like the Videhas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Sarigha form of Govern- 
ment of the Raja-^ahd-opajimn type.* 

Matsya had its capital at Vira^a-nagara or Bairat in 
the modem Jaipur State.” 

The early history of the Matsya kingdom has already been 
related. Its vicissitudes during the period w hich immediately 
preceded the reign of Bimbisara of Magadha are not known. 
It is not included by the Kautillya ArthaMstra among those 
states which had a Sahgha or non-monarchical form of 
Government. The probability is that the monarchical 
constitution endured till the loss of its independence. It was 
probably at one time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom 
of Chedi. The Mahdhhdrata* refers to a king named 
Sahaja who reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. 
It was finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some of 
the most famous edicts of Afoka have been found at Bairat. 

The Mahdhhdrata ® mentions a people called the Apara 
Matsyas who probably occupied the hill tract on the north 
bank of the Chambal.® The Rdmdyava ’ has a reference to 
the "Vira Matsyas. From the Dibbida plates ® we learn that 
a family of Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region in 
mediaeval times. We are told that Jayatsena, the lord of 
Ltkala, gave to Satyamartan^a of the Matsya family in 

> 8.B.E., XLV. 80-82. 

I ATthadStlra, 1919, p. 878. Tbe Elder* of this tppe of coiporalioiM took the title 
ofBdfS, 

* Oopn., AOI, 1934, 887 f. ; lA, V. 179; Cartniehael Lee., 1918. p. 68. Fore 
Vitit*D*8U4 South Indie, we Bomb. Got., L 3. 668. 

t V. 74. 16 . » n. 71. 6. 

» n.81.4. » Ep. Ind., V, 108. 

• /ASS. 1806 , 361. 
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marriage his daughter Prabhavatl, and appointed him to 
rule over the O^davadi country. After twenty-three genera- 
tions came Arjuna who ruled in 1269 A.D. 

The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura which, 
like Kausambl, stood on the Yamuna. Neither Surasena 
nor Mathura finds any mention in the Vedic literature. 
But the Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi and their 
cities Methora and Cleisobora. 

In the Mah&hMrala and the Pnranas the ruling family 
of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yadava family. The 
Yadavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vitihotras, Satvatas, etc.* The Satvatas were subdivided 
into several branches, e.g., the Daivavridhas, Andhakas, 
Maha-bbojas and Vrishnis.® 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the 
]^ig Veda. He is closely associated with Turva4a and, in 
one place, with Druhyu, Anu and Puru. This association 
is also implied by the epic and Puranic legends which state 
that Yadu and Turvasu were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhyu, Anu and Puru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Pig Veda * that Yadu and TurvaSa 
came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to the Parsus or Persians.® The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the iSatapatha Brahmana ® the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an A^vamedha sacrifice, are 

I Maisyc^t 48-44 ; Viiyu, 94*96. 

* Vishnu, IV. 1^,1; V&yu, 96. 1-2. 5 1,108.8. 

< L86. 18;VI. 45. 1. 

* Vm. 6. 46. Kpigraphic evidence points to a close connection between Western 
Asia and India from about the middle of the second millennium B C .^ig Vedic Gods 
like 66rya (Sburias), Marut (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Varava, the Nftsatjas, and even 
Dakaha (dakash, star, CAH. 1. 563) figure in tbe records of the Kassites and the 
Ifitanni. 
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referred to. The geographical position of Bharata’s 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made offerings 
on the Yamuna and the Ganges.’ The Satvats must have 
been occupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
Puranic tradition which places them in the Mathura district 
is thus amply confirmed. At a later time, however, a branch 
of the Satvats seems to have migrated farther to the south, 
for in the Aitareya Brahmana ^ the Satvats are described as a 
southern people who lived beyond the Kuru-Panchala area, 
i.e., beyond the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja 
kings. In the Puranas also we find that a branch of the 
Satvats was styled Bhoja® : — 

” Bhajina-Bhajamana-divy-Andhaka-Devavridha- Mahd- 

hhoja-Vrishni-samjndh Sdtvatasya putrd habhuvuh 

Mahdbhojastvati dharmatmd tasydnvaye Bhojamdrtikdvatd 
habhuvuh.” 

It is further stated that several southern states, Mahish- 
mati, Yidarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Yadu 
lineage.^ Not only the Bhojas, but the Devavridha branch of 
the Satvatas finds mention in the Vedic literature. Babhru 
Daivavridha® is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana ® as a 
contemporary of Bhima, king of Yidarbha, and of Nagnajit, 
king of Gandhara. The Andhakas and Vi'ishnis are 
referred to in the Ashtddhydyl of Panini.^ In the Kautillya 
Artka^astra ® the Vrishnis are described as a Sangiko, i.e., a 
republican corporation. The Mahdbhdrata, too, refers to the 
Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate tribes as a Sahgha,^ and 
Vasudeva, the Vrishni prince, as a Sahgha-mukhya (Elder). 


» Ait. Bt., vm. 23 ; Mbh., VII. 66. 8. 

* vni.l4. 8. 

s Vishtfu, IV. 18. 1-6. ‘ Mat., 48. 10-29 ;]44. 36 ; Vayu, 94. 26 : 96. 86. 

® V&yu, 96. 16 ; Vishtiu, 18. 8-6. 

» Vn. 84. 

y iy,l.lU; VI,2. 84. « P.13. » XII. 81. 36. 
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The name of the Vrishni corporation has also been preserved 
by a unique coin.^ It is stated in the Mahahhdrata and the 
Puranas that Kaihsa, like Peisistratus and others of Greek 
history, tried to make himself tyrant at Mathura by over- 
powering the Yadavas, and that Krishna- Vasudeva, a scion 
of the Vrishni family, killed [him. The slaying of Kamsa 
by Krishna is referred to by Patanjali and the Ghata Jataka.^ 
The latter work confirms the Hindu tradition about the 
association of Krishna-Vasudeva’s family with Mathura 
(“ Uttara Madhura ”).® 

^ Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India^ p. 119- 

* No. 464. 

^ The question of the historical existence of Kfishpa.Vasude\ a has been discus- 
sed in my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 1st ed., pp. 26-36 ; 2nd ed., pp. 61 fiF. 
and my Political History of Ancient India, let ed., 1928, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identiBcation of Kfishpa of the Mdhdhhdrata and the 
Pttranas with the historical Krishpa of the Clt/idmiogf 1/0 C/pani«Fiad (III. 17). But we 
should remember that — 

(а) Both the Erishpas have the metronymic Devaktpuira, son of Devakf. 

(б) The teacher of the Upanishadic Kfishpa belonged to a family (Xhgirasa) 
closely associated with the Bhojag (Rig Veda, III. 63. 7), the kindreds of the Epic 
Krishpa (Mbh., H. 14. 32-34). 

(c) The Upanishadic Efishpa and his Guru Ghora Jlbgirasa were worshippers 
of Surya. We are told in the Sdntiparva (336. 19) that the Sdtvata’Vidhi taught by 
the Epic Kfishpa was “ Prdk-S&rya-mukha-nihsfita.'' 

(d) An Adgirasa was the Guru of the Upanishadic Kpishpa. Angirasi Sruti is 
quoted as “ Srutxndmuttamd Srutilj. *’ by the Epic Krishpa {Mhh,, VIII. 69. 86). 

(c) The Upanishadic Krishna is taught the worship of the Son, the noblest of 
all lights {Jyotir-uttamamiti), high above all darkness {tamasaspari), and also the 
virtues of Tapoddnam drjjavam ahifhsd satyavachanam/' The Epic Krishpa teaches 
practically the same thing in the Gitd (XIII. IS— Jyotishdmapi iajjyotis tamasah 
paratn uchyate; XVI. 1-2 — Ddnaih damaicha yajflalcha svddhydyath tapa drjjavam 
ahirksd satyam). 

The Purd^as no doubt represent Sandlpani, and not Ghora, as the great teacher of 
Eriahpa. But it is to be remembered that according to the Vishij.u Purdr^a (V. 21. 19) 
Kfishpa went to the sage Sandlpani to learn lessons in the science of arms 
{astraMkshd) : 


Taidff. Sdndipanith Kddyam Avantlpuravdsinam 
Astfdrtharh jagmaturvtrau Baladeva-Jandrdanau. 

The HarivaMa, too, informs us {V ishi^uparva, 33,4 ff.) that the residence of Kfishpa, 
who was already tkirutidham, with his Guru 8$ndipani was doe to his desire of receiving 
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The fiaal overthrow of the Vfishnis is ascribed to theit 
irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas.V It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Vfishnis and the 
Andhakas are branded as VrS,tyas in the Drona Parva oi the 
Mahabharata.^ It is a remarkable fact that the Vfish^i- 
Andhakas and other Vratya clans, e.g., the Lichchhavis and 
Mallas, are found in historical times on the southern and 
eastern fringe of the “ Dhruvd Madhyamd dU ” occupied 
by the Ivuru-Panchalas. It is not improbable that they 
represent an earlier swarm of Aryans who were pushed 
southwards and eastwards by the Puru-Bharatas, the pro- 
genitors of the Kuru-Panchalas. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the 3atapalha Brdhmana actually refers 
to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats — ^the progenitors of 
the Vrishni-Andhakas. And the Great Epic refers to the 
exodus of the YSdavas from MathurS owing to pressure 
from the Paurava line of Magadha, and probably also from 
the Kurus.* 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avaniiputta, king of the 
Sflrasenas, in the time oLMaha Kachchana’ who was the 


lessoQS in tUe science of ihe bow {Dhanurvedachikirshdrtham), The Veda that be 
learnt from this teacher is not termed akhila veda, or Trayt, but slioply Sakga-vedam, 
the Veda with its auxiliary tre itises. The only Veda that is expressly mentioned is 
the Dhanurveda (and not the TrayJ) together with its four divisions {Chatuehpdda) , etc. 
I'be compildtri of the Bhdgavata and Brahma Vaivarta Purdrtas {Bhag. X. 45. 31 ff. ; 
BV, Janmakhai^da, 101-102) introduce details about the study of all the Vedas ^ 
Upanishads, treatises on law, philosophy, polity, etc., which are not found in the 
relevant passage of the Vishnu Purd^a^ which, according to critics like Baokim Chandra 
Cfaattop&dby&ya> represents an earlier and more reliable tradition. Residence wit^t 
Sandlpani, therefore, does not conflict with the view that Efishpa accepted the 
discipleship of Qhora for purposes of religious and philosophical studies (see EHVS^ 
2od ed., pp. 73-74). Sftndfpani alieady knew him to be a 3rutidhara (versed in the 
Sfuti or the Vedas ; HarivaihSa, Vishriuparvat 33, 6). 

* Mahdhhdrata. Maushal a Parva, 1,16-22; 2, 10; Arthaidstra, p. 12; Jdtaka, IV, 
pp. 65-66, V, p. 138. 

* 141. 15. 

8 Cf, Bahu-Kuruchard Maihurd, Pataftiali, IV. 1. 1 ; QEL, p. 395 n. 
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first among the chief disciples of Sakyamunr through whose 
agency Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region. 
A king of Surasena named Kuvinda is mentioned in the 
Kavya-Mimamsa. The Surasenas continued to be a notable 
people down to the time of Megasthenes. But at that time 
they must have formed an integral part of the Maurya 
Empire. 

Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godavari.* 
The name of the territory represents the Sanskrit A^maka , 
identified by the commentator Bhattasvamin with Maha- 
rashtra. The Asmakas are mentioned by Panini.* As 
the grammarian refers to Dakshi^tya ® and Kalihga * his 
Asmaka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may, however, 
also denote the country of the Assakenoi ’ in North-West 
India referred to by Greek writers. 

The capital of Assaka was Potana or Potali,® the 
Paudanya of the Mahdhharata.'’ Dr. Bhandarkar points 
out® that in early Pali literature Assaka has, on the one 
hand, been distinguished from Mulaka which lay to its 
north, and on the other from KaliAga. He suggests that in 
later times Assaka seems to have included Mulaka, and also 
perhaps Kalihga. In the Sona-Nanda /dta/co we find Assaka 


1 Suita Nipaia, 977. 

* TV. I. 173. 

3 IV. 2. 98. 

^ IV. L 178. 

* Thia was the view expressud in the earlier editions of this work. But if 
A.4maka meaDs the stony region the name can hardly be applied to the land of the 
Assakenoi. It is pointed out in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, that the name 
Assakenoi is connected with the Sanskrit a^va, and Iranian aspa, horse. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, Asmaka, the stony region can hardly be equated with A^vaka, the 
land of horses. The reference in the Sutras of Pacini must, in that cas;, be to the 
southern realm of Asmaka. 

* Chulla*Kdlihga Jataka, No. 301; D. 2. 236; Law. Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspectivct 74. 

7 1. 177. 47. 

8 Carm. Lee., 1918, pp. 58-54. 

16 
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associated with Avanti ; this association can only be ex- 
plained if we surmise that Assaka included at that time 
Mhlaka and thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the Vdyu Purdna ’ A^maka and Mulaka appear as 
scions of the Ikshvaku family, and the Mahuhhdrata speaks 
oi “ Aimako ndma Rdjarshih Pandanyam yo nyave^ayat." 
This probably indicates that the Asmaka and Mulaka king- 
doms were believed to have been founded by IkshvSku chiefs, 
just as Vidarbha and Dandaka were founded by princes of 
the Yadu (Bhoja) family. The Mahdgorinda Stdtanta men- 
tions Brahmadatta king of the Assakas who was a contem- 
porary of Sattabhu, king of KaliAga, Vessabhu, king of 
Avanti, Bharata, king of Sovlra, Renu, king of Videha, 
Dhatarattha, king of Aiga and Dhatarattha, king of Kasi.* 

We learn from the Assaka Jdtaka “ that at one time the 
city of Potali was included in the kingdom of Kasi, and that 
its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal of the Kfisi 
monarch. The Ghulla Kdlinga Jdtaka mentions a king of 
Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, and refers 
to a victory which they won over the king of Kalihga. 

AYanti roughly corresponds to Central Malwa, Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Dr. 
Bhandarkar points out that this Janapada was divided 
into two parts : the northern part had its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part called Avanti Dakshindpatha had its 
capital at Mahissatl or Mahishmati, usually identified with 
the modern Mandhata on the Narmada.^ 


1 88, 177-178. 

• Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 11, p. 270. 

3 No. 2 'j7. 

4 There isone difiiculty in the way of accepting this identification. MftadhAtft 
lay to the south of the Pariyatra Mts. (W. Vindhyas), whereas Mahishmati lay between 
the Vindhya and the ftiksha — to the north ef the Vindbya and to the south Of thei 
Biksha« acc* to the commentator Ntlaka^tba (HarivaMa, II. 88. 7-19). 
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Buddhist and Jain writers mention two other cities 
of Avanti named Kuraraghara and Sudar^anapuraJ 
The Mahagovinda Suttana mentions Mahissatl as the 
capital of the Avantis, and refers to their king Vessabhu. 
The Mahdhharata, however, distinguishes between the 
kingdoms of Avanti and Mahishmatl, but locates Vinda and 
Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada.* 

The Purdies attribute the foundation of Mahishmatl, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha'to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brdhmana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, branches of the Yadu family according to the 
Puranas, with the southern realms.® 

The Purdms style the first dynasty of Mahishmatl as 
Haihaya.'* This family is referred to by such an ancient 
authority as the Kauliliya Artha^dstraJ’ The Haihayas are 
said to have overthrown the Nagas who must have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Narmada region.® The Matsya 
Purdm mentions five branches of the Haihayas, namely 
Vitihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras or Tundikeras and 
the Talajafighas.’^ When the Vitihotras and Avantis (or the 
Vitihotras in Avanti) passed away, an amdtya, minister or 
governor, named Pulika (Punika) , is said to have killed his 
master and anointed his own son Pradyota in the very sight 
of the KsJiatriyas In the fourth century B.C., Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

^ Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kmiriya Tribes^ p. 168 ; KathdkoQa^ 18, 

2 Narmaddmahhitah, Mhh.,11. 31. 10. 

3 Matsya, 43-44; Vdyu, 95-96; Ait, Br», VIII. 14. 

^ Matsya, 43. 8-29 ; Vdyu, 94. 6-26, 

5 ArthaAdstra, p. 11. 

® Cf. Nagpur. 

7 43. 48-49. 

® We need not infer from this statement that the family of Pulika sprang from 
one of the lower orders of society (e.g„ cowherds). The point in the Purapic account is 
that the dynastic change was brought about by an amdtya, a civil functionary (not a 
sendpati like Pushyamitra), and that the army {Kshatriyas) looked on, i.e,, treated ti e 
matter with indifference or silent approval. In the time of Megasthenes soldiers 
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The kingdom of GandhSra, according to Jdtaka No. 406, 
included Ka^mlra as well as the Takshasila, region. The 
evidence of the Jalaka appears to be confirmed by that of 
Hekataios of Miletos (B.C. 549-486) who refers to Kaspa- 
pyros (Kasyapa-pura, i.e., Kasmir) ^ as a Gandaric city. 
Takshasila, the capital city, lay 2,000 leagues from Benares.^ 

The Puranas represent the Gandhara kings as the 
descendants of Druhyu.® This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the Big. Veda. In the Vedic 
Index* it is stated that “from the tribal grouping it is 
probable that the Druhyus were a north-western people.’’ 
Thus the Puranic tradition about the connection of the 
Gandharas with the Druhyus accords with Vedic evidence. 

Takshasila is mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata in connec- 
tion with the story of the Kuru king Janamejayaby whom it 
had been conquered. In the time of Nimi, king of Videha, 
of Durraukha, king of Panchala, and of Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhara was occupied by Naggaji 
or Nagnajit.® We learn from the Kumhhakdra Jdtaka that 
his capital was TakshaSila. The Jaina Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra mentions “Dvimukha” of Panchala, NamI of 
Videha, “Naggati” of Gandhara, and “ Karakandu ’ ’ of 
Kalinga, and says that “these bulls of kings have adopted 
the faith of the Jainas.’’® As Par^va (777 B.C. ?) was 
probably the first historical Jina, Naggati or Nagnajit is 


(Kshatriya^ khattiya-kula) and councillors (.amatyaSt amachcha-kula) were distinct orders 
of Bxiety (c/. also Fick, Ch. VI). 

1 Cf. Raja-tara^i^t, I. 27. 

* Telapaita Jdtaka, No, 96 ; Susma Jdtaka, No. 163. 

3 MaUya, 48. 6 ; Vdyu, 99. 9. 

* I. 335. 

Kumhhakdra Jdtaka ; Ait. Br., VII. 34; Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4. 10. A Nagnajit 
also appears in the Mahdbhdrata as the Gandh&rian contemporary of Krishpa 48. 
75). But the same epic mentions dakuni as the King of Gandhara in the time of 
Efishoa and the Pap4&^a8. 

« S. B. Em XliV. 87. 
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probably to be placed between 777 B.C. and cir. M3 B.C., 
the date of Pukkusati, the Gandharian contemporary of 
Bimbisara. We do not, however, say that implicit reliance 
can be placed on a statement of the Uttarddhyayana. 

Nagnajit was succeeded by his son Svarjit.' In the 
middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of Gandhara 
was occupied by Pukkusati who is said to have sent an 
embassy and a letter to king Bimbisara of Magadha, and 
waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who was defeated.^ He 
is also said to have been threatened in his own kingdom by 
the Pandavas who occupied a part of the Panjab as late as 
the time of Ptolemy. In the latter half of the sixth century 
B.C. Gandhara was conquered by the king of Persia. In the 
Bahistan inscription of Darius, cir, 520-518 B.C., the 
Gandharians (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of 
the Achaemenidan or Achaemenian Empire.® 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhara in 
literature and inscriptions.* Like Gandhara it is included 
in the Utlardpatha, i.e., the Far North of India.® It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from “Kamvuja” 
in the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula {i.e., Cambodia),® and 
must be located in some part of North-West India close to 
Gandhara. We learn from a passage of the Mahdhhdrata 
that a place called Rajapura was the home of the Kambojas ’ 

» Sat. Br.,Vra. 1. 4. 10. 

* Buddhist India, p. 28 ; Essay on Gunddhya, p. 176. 

3 See “ Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions** 
by Herbert CusbiDg Telman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, VoK VI. 

* Mbli., XIL 207. 43; Ahguttara N., P. T. S., I. 218; 4. 262, 256. 261 ; Rock 
Edict V of A^oka. 

3 C/. Mbb., XII. 207. 48. Hdjatarahgini, IV. 163-165. The chronicle does not 
place Kamboja to the north of Kashmir. It simply places the territory in the Uttara* 
patha» and clearly distinguishes it from the land of the Tukharas, apparently lying 
further to the north. 

* For the Hindu colony of ‘Kairivuja ” see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 II, 
pp. lOl) ff. ; B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia ; R. C. Majumdar, 
Champa. 

1 Mbh., Vn.4. 5. 
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— ‘"Kartia Rdjapurarii gatvd Kdmboja nirjitd-stmyd.” ^ The 
association of the Kambojas with the Gandharas enables us 
to identify this Rajapura with the Rajapura of Hiuen Tsang® 
which lay to the south or south-east of Punch. The western 
boundaries of Kamboja must have reached Kafiristan. 
Elphiustone found in that district tribes like the ‘ Caumojee,’ 
‘ Camoze,’ and ‘ Camoje ’ whose names remind us of the 
Kambojas.® 

Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learning 
in the later Vedic period. The Vamsa Brdkmana actually 
mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava- The 
presence of Aryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja is recognised in the 
Majjfiinia Nikdya.'' But already in the time of Yaska the 
Kambojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct from 
the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a different 
dialect. We have further changes in later ages. And in 
Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ the Kambojas are credited with savage 
(Non-Aryan) customs : 

ete hi dhammd anariyarupd 

Kambojahdnam vitathd bahunnan ti.® 

These are your savage customs u hich I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulated 

1 ** EaTris, having gone io igatva) Rajapura” vanquished the Kambojas. The 
passage can hardly imply that Kar^a marched to Kamboja ” via Rajapura.” Tt is also 
futile to suggest that Rajapura had anything to do with Rajagfii'a' in Bactria (as is done 
by a writer in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth Oriental Conference , Patna, 
p. 109). 

* Watters, Yuan Chvoang, Vol. I, p. 284. Cunningham (AGI, 1924, p. 148) iden* 
tifies Rajapura with the chiefship of Rajaori to the south of Kashmir The fact that 
the Mahdhharaia (II. 27) makes separate mention of Kamboja and Abhisaro (with which 
the Rajaori region is identided) need not mean that the two were absolutely distinct enti- 
ties in all ages. Does not the Great Epic (it. 30. 24*25) distinguish between Suhma and 
Tftmralipti, and does not the Dasahumdra-charita with equal emphasis place Damalipta 
in Suhma? The truth is that Rajaori formed only a part of Kamboja which included 
other areas as well. 

3 Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Kdbul, Vol. II, pp. 375-877 ; J HAS , 
1843, 140. 

< II. 149. 5 No. 543. ® Jataka, VI. 208. 


^ Cowell’s Jdtaka, VI. 110. 
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This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiiien Tsang’s account of Eajapura and the adjoining 
countries. “ From Lampa to Rajapura the inhabitants are 
coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude violent 
dispositions... they do not belong to India proper, but are 
inferior peoples of frontier, (i.e., barbarian) stocks.” ^ 

We have seen that the metropolis of the Kambojas in 
the Epic period was probably Rajapura. Dvaraka 
mentioned by Rhys Davids as the capital in the early 
Buddhist period, was perhaps not really a city of Kamboja, 
though it happens to be mentioned in a story which also 
refers to Kamboja.^ A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Liiders’ Inscriptions 
170 and 472. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a teacher 
named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably connected 
with this territory. In the Mahdhhdrata the Kambojas arc 
represented as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The Epic makes mention of the Kamboja Kings Chandra- 
varman and Sudakshina. In later times the monarchy gave 
place to a Sahgha form of government. The KautiUya 
ArthaMstra* mentions the Kambojas as an illustration of a 
” Vdrtd-sastr-opajivin ' ’ Sahgha, that is to say, a corporation 
of agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. 


I For the Kambojas see also S. L^vi : ** PTi-Aryen et Pri-Dravidien dam /, 
Inder J. A., 1923. 

> Cf. Law : “ The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, pp. 80*83. 

3 Cf. I. 67 32; II 4. 22; V. 165. 1*3, etc. 

4 P. 378. 



Skction II. The Epic Account of the 
Mahajanapadas. 

An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahajanapadas described above is to 
be found in the Karna Farm of the Mahdbharafa.^ 

The Panchalas, Kurus, Matsyas, Surasenas and the 
Chedis receive unstinted praise : 

Knravah saha Pafichdldh i^dlvd Matsydh sa-Naimishdh 

Ghedayaicha mahdhhdgd dhartnam jdnanti sd^vatam 

Brdhmam Pafichdldh Kamaveydstu dharmam 

Satyam Matsydh iSurasendicha yajham. 

“ The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Chedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is. The Pafichalas 
observe the Vedas, the Kauravas observe Pharma, the Matsyas 
observe the truth, and the Sfirasenas perform sacrifices.” 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs, while 
the Kosalas are represented as comprehending from what 
they see ; 

IngitajfldJcha Magadhdh prekshitajildicha KoSaldh. 

The AAgas and the Gandharas come in for a good deal 
of condemnation : 

Aturditdm parity dgah saddra-suta-vikrayah 

Ahgeshu vartate Kar^a yeshdm adhipatir bhavdn. 

“ The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of wives 
and children are, 0 Karima, prevalent among the AAgas whose 
king thou art.” 


I MahSUiirata , VUI. 45. 14-16 ; 28 ; 84. 
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MadraJceshu cha samsrish(am 

iaucham Gandharakeshti cha, 
Rdja-ydjaka-ydjye cha 

nashiam dattam havir hhavet. 

“ Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are lost 
as purity among the Gandharakas, and the libations poured 
in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the sacrificer 
and priest.-’ ‘ 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the attitude, 
of a poet of the western part of the Madhyadeia towards 
most of the Mahajanapadas of Northern India. 

> JM. 45, 40 ; 40, 29. 
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SriCTiON III. The Fall of Kasi and the 
Ascendancy of Kosala. 

Kosalo ndma muditah fiphito janapado mahan 

— Rdmayatia. 

The ftourishing period of many of the sixteen Maha- 
janapadas ended in or about the sixth century B. C. The 
history of the succeeding period is the story of the 
absorption of these states into a number of powerful king- 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely the empire of 
Magadba. 

Kasi was probably one of the first tofall. The Mahdmgga 
and the Jdtakas refer to bitter struggles between Kasi and 
her neighbours, specially Kosala. The facts of the struggle 
are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary matter from 
which it is impossible to disentangle them. The Kasis seem 
to have been successful at first, but the Kosalas were the 
gainers in the end. 

In the Mahdmgga^ and the Kosainhl Jdtaka^ it is stated 
that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, King of 
Kosala, of his kingdom, and put him to death. In the 
Kundla Jdtaka^ it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, 
owing to his having an army, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief que«n to 
Benares, and there made her his consort. The Brahd.chatta 
Jdtaka * and the Som-Nanda Jdtaka '' also refer to the 
victories of Kasi kings over Kosala. 

1 8.B.E., xvn, 294-99. 

* No. 428. 

S No. 636. 

* No. 336. 

« No. 632. 
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Success, however, did not remain long with the Kasis.* 
In the Mahasllava Jalaha ® king Mahasllava of Kasi is said 
to have been deprived of his realm by the king of Kosala. 
In the Ghata Jdtaka^ and the Ekardja Jdtaka* Vanka and 
Dabbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderanee over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kamsa, as the epithet “ Baranasiggaho," i.e., conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name." The inter- 
val of time between Kamsa’s conquest of Kasi and the rise of 
Buddhism could not have been very long because the memory 
of Kasi as an independent kingdom was still fresh in the 
minds of the people in Buddha’s time, and even later when 
the Anguttara Nikdya was composed. 

In the time of Mahakosala (about the middle of the sixth 
century B. (h) Kasi formed an integral part of the Kosalan 
mdnarchy. Wlien ^Mahakosala married his daughter, the 
lady KosaladevJ, to king Bimbisara of Magadha, he gave a 
village of Kasi producing a revenue of a hundred thousand 
for bath and perfume money.'' 

In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor, Pasenadi 
or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the Kosalan Empire. 
In the Lohichcha Sutta'' Buddha asks a person named 
Lohichcha the following questions : “ Now what think 

you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in possession 
of KSsi and Kosala? ” Lohichcha replies, “Yes, that is so, 
Grotama.” We learn from the Mahdvagga^ that the Viceroy 
of Kasi was a brother of Pasenadi. 

The Samytikta Nikdya ® mentions Pasenadi as the head 
of a group of five Rdjds. One of these was probably his 

* Cf. Jaiaha No. KXI. * No. 61. 3 No. 355. < No. 303. 

5 Tbe Seyya JUaha^ No. 282 ; the Tesaknna J at aka, No. 521 ; Buddhist Indian p. 25* 

® Harita Mdta Jdtaka, No. 230; Vaiihaki Sukara Jafaka, No. 283. 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 288-97. 

* XVII. 196. 

* The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Bbjs Davids, p. 106* 
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bl'other who was the Viceroy of Kasi. Among the remain- 
ing princes and chiefs we should perhaps include the 
chieftain Payasi of Setavya mentioned in the Payasi 
Suttanta, ^ and the ruler of the Kalamas of Kesaputta.® 
Another RSja of the group was probably the Sakya 
chief of Kapilavastu. From the introductory portion of 
the Bhaddasala Jataka^ we learn that the Sakya territory was 
subordinate to the Kosalan monarch/ The inclusion of 
the Sakya territory, the birthplace of Buddha, within the 
Kosalan empire is also proved by the Sutta Nipata'^ and 
the Majjhima Nikaya'^ which describe Buddha and his 
people as Kosalans. 

It was*probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisara ascended the throne of Magadha. The Maha- 
mwsa ® tells us that “ The virtuous Bimbisara was fifteen 
years old when he was anointed king by his own father.” 
With the coronation of Bimbisara ends the period with 
which this part of the work deals. 

1 C/. the Vimana-vatihu commentary ; Law, Heaven and Hell, 79, 83. 

* Indian Culture^ n. 808, Ahguttara, 1, 188. 

* No. 466. 

^ C/. Dialogues, Part HI, p. 80. 

« X, Part U, pp. 68-69. 

» Vol.n.p.l24. 

7 Geiger’a Translation, p. 12. 



Section IV. Kingship. 


We have attempted to give in outline the political history 
of India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisara. "We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was monar- 
dhical. No political history of this age is complete unless 
we know something about the rank, power and status of the 
monarchs in the different parts of India, their caste, the 
methods of their selection and consecration, the chief mem- 
bers of their household, and their civil and military services, 
and the checks, if any, on their authority. 

The various kinds of rulership prevalent in different 
parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya Brahmatia 

“ Etasyam Prachyam dUi ye he cha Prachydndih rajanah 
Sdmrdjyayaiva te’ hhishichyante Samral-ityenanabhishihtan- 
dqhahshata etdmeva Devdnam vihitimanu. 

Etasyam Dahshindydm diSi ye he cha Satratdm Rdidno 
Bhaujydyaiva te' hhishichyante Bhoj-etyendn-ahhishihtdn- 
dchakshata etameva Devdnam vihitimanu. 

Etasyam Pratlchydm dUi ye he cha Nichydndm Rdjdno 
ye’p'dchydndm Svdrdjydyaiva te' hhishichyante Svardlityendn- 
dhhishiktdn-dchakshata etdmeva Devdnam vihitimanu. 

Etasyam Udlchydm diii ye he cha parena Himavantdm 
Janapada Uttara-Kurava Uttara-Madrd iti Vair’djy'dyaiva te' 
hhishichyante Virdl-ityendn ahhishiktdndchakshata etdmeva 
Devanarh vihitimanu. 


‘ yni.i4. 
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Etasy^rh dhruvayam Madhyamayaih pratishthdydm diH 
ye fee cha Kuru-Panchaldndm Rajdnah sa Vai-O^lnaramm 
Rajyayaiva te'hhishichyante Rdj-eiyenan-abhishiktan- 
achakshata etdmem Devanam vihitimanu ' 

“ In this eastern quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the eastern peoples, they are anointed for overlordship 
(samrajya) ; ‘ 0 Overlord ’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods. In the southern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed for paramount rule (Bhaujya) ; ‘ O Paramount 
Ruler ’ they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southern and western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule (srardjya), ‘ 0 Self-Ruler ’ they 
style them when anointed in accordance with the action of 
the gods. In this northern quarter, the lands of the TTttara- 
Kurus and the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavat, their 
(kings) are anointed for sovereignty (cairajya); ‘ O Sovereign ’ 
they style them when anointed in accordance with the 
action of the gods. In this firm middle established quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the Kuru Pafichalas with the 
Va^as and Ilslnaras, they are anointed for kingship ; 

‘ king * they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods.” ^ 

Several scholars assert that Vairdjya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brahmana ^ a king consecrated 
with Indra’s great unction is called Virdt and worthy of 
Vairdjya. When a king consecrated with the Punarahhi- 
sheka (renewed anointment) ascends his Ksandl or throne, he 
prays for attaining Vairdjya as well as other kinds of royal 
dignity. Say ana takes the w'ord Vairdjyam to mean pre- 
eminence among kings, itarehhyo hhupatibhyo vaiiishtyam. 

I ftigvtda BrShmaffas, translated by Esith, Harvard Oriental Series, 

Vd. 26 . 

* yni.i7. 
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It is also stated in the ^likranlti * that the ViYai was a 
superior kind of monarch. In the Malmhharata ^ Krishpa 
is called Samrdt, Virdt, Svardt and Sura-rdja.^ Dr. Keith 
translates the passage “ Etasydm Udichydfh,” etc., thus : 
“ In this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus 
and the Uttara Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) 
are anointed for sovereignty ; ‘ 0 sovereign ’ they style them 
when anointed in accordance with the action of the gods.” 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sdmrdjya, 
Bhaujya, Smrdjya, Vairdjya and Rdjya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brahmanic 
period. But two terms at least, namely, Sdmrdjya and 
Rdjya are clearly distinguished by the Satapatha Brdhmana * 
and also the Kdtydyaria Srauta Sutra : ® 

Rdjd vai Rdjasuyencshtrd hhamti, Samrad Vdjapeyen- 
dvararh hi Rdjyam paraih Sdmrdjyam. Kdmayeta vai Rdjd 
Samrdd bhavitum araram hi rdjyaih param Sdmrdjyam. Na 
Samrdt kdmayeta Rdjd bhavitum avaraih hi rdjyam param 
Sdmrdjyam.^ 

“ By offering the Rdjasuyn he becomes Rdjd and by the 
Vdjapeya he becomes Samrdj , and the office of Rdjan is 
the lower and that of Samrdj the higher ; a Rdjan might 
indeed wish to become Samrdj, for the office of Rdjan is 
the lower and that of Samrdj the higher; but the Samrdj 
would not wish to become a Rdjd for the office of Rdjan is 
the lower, and that of Samrdj the higher.’’- 

If the Puranas are to be believed Bhoja was originally a 
proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a class of 


^ B. K. Surkar's TraoslatioD, p, 24. 

* Xn. 43. 11. 

s Cf. XII. 68. .94. 

* V. 1.1. 12-18. 
s XV. 1.1. 2. 

» Sal. Br.. V. 1. 1. 13-13. 
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southern -kings,* Tlie word Cassar furnishes an exact 
parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman dictator. 
But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman Emperors. 
In some Vedic texts * Svdrdjya means uncontrolled dominion, 
and is opposed to Rdjya.^ 

The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Bruhmafl^as were considered to be unsuited for king- 
ship. Thus we read in the 3atapatha Brdhtnana “ to the 
king (Rdjan) doubtless belongs the Rdjasuya ; for by 
offering the Rdjasuya he becomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brahmana.” * 

We have, however, references to Sudra and Ayogava kings 
in the Vedic texts. King Jana^ruti Pautrayana is branded 
a Sudra in the Ghhdndogya Upanishad.^ King Marutta 
Avikshita is styled “ Ayotjava ” in the Satapatha Brdhmana.^ 
Ayogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed caste, 
a descendant of a Sudra by a Vaisya wife.* The Jdtakas 
refer to kings of several castes including Brahmanas.® 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed shown 
by several cases where the descent can be traced. Mention 
may be made in this connection of the Parikshitas and the 
kings of Janaka’s line ; hereditary kingship is also suggested 
by the expression DaMpurushamrdjya — a kingdom of ten 
generations — occurring in the Saiapatha BrdhmanaJ* But 
elective monarchy was not unknown.*® The selec-? 

1 • Bhoja * may alsQ have reference to the king or chieftain as ruler, protector 
or devourer of his people (Viidmattd). 

* Kafhaka Saihhita, XIV. 6 ; Maiirdya^i Sadihita, 1, 11, 6, etc. 

3 Vedic Index, H. 221. 

* 8BE, XLI ; Eggeling Sat. Br., Part III, p. 4. 

^ IV. 2. 1-5. Apparently Sudra kings were not unknown in the age. 

® Xm. 6. 4. 6. 7 Manu-eamhitd,X.'l2. « Cf. Jdtakas, IB, m. 

* xn. 9. 8. 3. 

Beference may be made in this connection to the passages of the Aitareya 
Brdhmar^a describing the choice and consecration of divine rulers (Ghosbal, A History 
of Hindu Political Theories, 1927, p, 26) and notices of Royal election in post- Vedic 
texts looking back to an early period ; ef. Mbh, I. 94. 49— rd/afre taih prajdify sarvd 
dharmaffta iti vavrire. 
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tion was made sometimes by the people and odcasionally 
by the ministers. The choice was ordinarily limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yfiska^ of the Kara brothers Devapi and 
Saiiitnnu. In the Samrara Jata/,a ® the courtiers of a king 
asked the latter “ when you are dead, my lord, to whom 
shall we give the white umbrella ? ” “ Friends,” said the 
king, “ all my sons have a right to the white umbrella. 
Rut you may give it to him that pleases your mind.” 

At times the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the PManjali 
JatakaJ' that when a certain king of Benares died, his son, 
Padaujali by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set aside, and 
the minister in charge of things spiritual and temporal 
was raised to the throne. The Sachchamlira Jatalca,^ tells 
a story how nobles, Brahmanas and all classes slew their 
king and anointed a private citizen. Sometimes an out- 
sider was chosen. The Darimiihha Jdtaka,^ the Dasannaka 
Jntaka/’ and the Sonaka Jdtaka ’’ tell us how on failure of 
heir at Benares a prince of Magadha was elected king. 

The monarch during the Brahraana period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, viz., the Mahishl, the Pari- 
vrikll, the Vdrfitd, and the PdJdgalh The ]\lahishl, was 
the chief wife, being the first one married according to the 
iSatapatha Urdhmam.^ The Parivnktl was the neglected 
or discarded wife, probably one that had no son. The 
Vdcditd is the favourite, while the Pdldgall was the daughter 
of the last of the court officials.® The Aitareya Brdhnaria,^'^ 
however, refers to the “hundred” wives of king Haris- 
chandra. In the Jdtaka period several kings kept a bigger 

* Niriiklall. 10; Vcd. Ind. 11,211. 

* No. 46S. ^ No. 247. * No. 73. * No. 378. 

« No. 401. ’’ No. 629: * VT. 5. 3. 1. Ved. hid., I. 478. 

® Weber and I’isc.liol in Vcdic Index, 1.478. VII. 13. 
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harem. We are told in the Kusa Jctaka,'^ that king Okkako 
(Ikshvaku) had sixteen thousand wives among whom Sllavatl 
was the chief {aggamahesi). The king of Benares according 
to the Dasaratha Jdtaka,^ had the same number of wives. 
In the S II ruchi J at aka, ^ a king of Mithilii says, “Ours is 
a great kingdom, the city of MithiJa covers seven leagues, 
the measure of the whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such 
a king should have sixteen thousand women at the least.” 
Sixteen thousand appears to have been a stock phrase. The 
number is evidently exaggerated. But it indicates that 
the kings of the J at aka period were extreme polygamists 
who frequently exceeded the Brahmanic number of four or 
even a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or election 
with an elaborate ritual which is described in several 
Brahmams, and for which the appropriate formulas 
(Mantras) are given in the Vedic Samhitas. Those who 
aided in the consecration of the king were called Rdjakartri 
or Rdjakrit, i. e., “ king-maker.” In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana the persons meant and specified are the Suta (minstrel 
and chronicler or charioteer), and the Gram am, ]eader of 
the host or of the village. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes P “It is apparent from the lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both official and non-official 
or popular elements were represented in the function.” The 
principal ceremonies or sacrifices of royal inauguration 
were the Vdjapeya, the Rajasuya, the Punar-ahfiisJieka and 
the Aindra Mahdbhishcka. 

The Vajapeya (lit. “ drink of strength ”) bestowed on 
the performer a superior kind of kingship called “Sdmrdjya,'’ 
while the Rajasuya or royal inauguration merely conferred 

' No. 631. 

* No. 461. 

=• No. 489. 

4 The Fundamental Unity of India^ p. 83. 
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the ordinary monarchical dignity.* The Punarahliisheka, or 
repeated consecration, made the king-elect eligible for all 
sorts of royal dignity, viz., Rajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, 
Svarajya, Vairajya, Parameshthya, Mdharajya, Adhipatya, 
Svdvahja and Atishthatva.^ The object of the Aindra Mahd- 
bhisheka (Indra’s great anointing) is thus described : 

“ Sa ya ichchhcd cvamvit Kshatriyam ayatii sarvd 
jitlrjayeUlyam san'MtlJokdn vindctdyam sarveshdm Rdjmm 
Sraishthyam, Atishthdm, Paramatdm gachchheia, Sdmrdjyam, 
Bhaujyam, Stdrdjyam, Vairdjyam, Pdranieshthyam, Rdjyam, 
Mdhdrdjyam, Adhipaiyam, ayam samanlaparydyi sydt Sdrva- 
hhaumah sdrvdyusha d'ntddd pararddhdt Prithivyai Saniudra- 
paryantdyd 'Eka.rS.l iti fametena Aindrena Mahdhhishekena 
kshatriyam ^dpayitvd’hhishinchet.'^ 

“ If he who knows thus should desire of a kshatriya, 

‘ May he win all victories, find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings and 
overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, supreme 
authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, may 
he be all-encompassing, possessed of all the earth, pos- 
sessed of all life, from the one end up to the further side 
of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler ; ’ he should 
anoint him with the great anointing of Tndra, after adjur- 
ing him ” ' 

The YSjapeya rites include a race of L7 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps 


' Tldjya, cf, S§at. Hr , V. I. 1 12-13 ; some texts, however, make the Rdjasuya 
appropriate for a universal monarch (Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanishadst 340; Mahdhharatat Bk. 11). 

* Ait, Br. VTTI. 6. For the meaning of these terms see Keith’s translation quoted 
below, Keith’s reudering of some of the expression^, e </., Bhaujya and Vairajya, iSt 
however, hardly satisfactory, 

3 Ait. Br. VIII. 16. 

< Keith. 
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derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a chariot wheel,* which is placed on the top 
of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, from which 
homage is made to the mother earth. The Saiayatha Bmh- 
mana says, “ Truly he who gains a seat in the air gains 
a seat above others.'’ * The royal sacrificer having descended 
from the pole, is offered a throne-seat with a goatskin spread 
thereon and addressed by the Adhvanju (priest) in the follow- 
ing words : “ Thou art the ruler, the ruling lord (Yantri, 
Yamana) — thou art firm and steadfast — (here I seat) thee 
for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling {kahcind), for wealth 
(ruyi), for prosperity {posha), i. e., for the welfare of the 
people, the common weal.’’ ® 

The RSjasuya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the first day of PhaJgnna ' 
and spread over a period of upwards of two years.'’ The 
rite is described at great length in the Satapaiha Bntlimava.^ 
Besides much mere priestly elaboration, the ritual contains 
traces of popular ceremonial.’' Tl)e popular features arc 
chiefly these : — 

(1) The Ratninuih hactmshi or presents to the be- 
jewelled ones (or those possessed of the jewel offering), viz., 
the chief queen and court officials ; 

(2) The Ahhishechamya or»besprinkiing ; 


* “ A wheel-shaped garland of meal ” .(Keith, E. P. V. U. 339 ; S.B.B., xli, 31 
Text V. 2.1.6). 

* Sat. Br., V. 2, 1. 22. 

^ Sat. Br., V, 2, 1. 25 : The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80, 

1 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-cxiii. 

» 8BB., XLI. p. xxvi. 

« V. 2. 8 {el seq.). 
f Ved. Ind., II. 210. 
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(3) The Dig Vydsthupana or the king’s sj^rnboUcal 
walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule ; 

(4) Treading upon a tiger skin, thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger ; 

(5) Narration by the Hofri priest of the story (dlchydna) 
of Sunahsepa. 

(b) A mimic cow raid against a relative' ; or a show 
fight with a member of the ruling aristocracy {Rdjanya) 

(7) Enthronement ; 

(8) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor 

The recipients of the sacrificial honours called “ Baini- 
ndi'n hacTmahi'’ were the Ratnins, /.e., the chief members 
of the royal household and of the king’s civil and military 
service, viz . — 

L. The Scndni (Commauder-in-chief). 

•2. The Purohitd (Royal Chaplain). 

3. The Mahishi (Chief Queen). 

4. The Siita (Charioteer).' 

5. The Grdmanl (Leader of the Host or Village Head- 
man).® 

G. The Kshattri (Chamberlain) — forerunner of the 
Antarvavdilva or Superintendent of the Seraglio of later 
times.® 

7. The SamgrahUri (Treasurer) — forerunner of the 
SemnidhuLri. 

' ^at. Br., V. 4. 8. I el seq. 

* ('f. Taitlinya Samhiiat 1. 8. lo with commentary; SBE., XLl, 100, n. 1. 

3 Keith, Religion avd Philosophy of ihe Veda, p. 342. 

* The importance of this office is shown by the cases of Sumantra and of Sanjaya 
who is called a Mahamaira (Mbh,, XV. 16. 4). 

® Cf, the Adhikntos appointed for grdmos or villages by the paramount ruler 
{Samrdt) mentioned in the Prahm Upanishad (III. 4). The post of Grdmant was 
ordinarily held by a Vaisya {Camb. Hist. 131). 

® Vidura was ihe KsJutitfi (Mbh., 1. 200. 17 ; 11. 66. 1, etc.) at the Kura Court. 
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8. ‘ The Bhagadugha (Collector of the Royal Share, i.e., 
Taxes) — ^forerunner of the Samahartri. 

9. The Akshavdpa (Keeper of the Dice).^ 

10. The Go-vikartana (lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, i.e., the 
King’s Companion in the Chase). 

11. The Pdldgala (Courier) — forerunner of the Duta 
(Sasanahara, etc.).* 

The most essential part of the Rdjasuya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to the 
deities Savita Saiyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma Vanas- 
pati, Brihaspati Vak, ludra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pasupati, Mitra 
Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The consecration water 
{Abhishechaniyd Ipah) was made up of seventeen kinds of 
liquid including the water from the river Sarasvatl, sea-water, 
and water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. The 
sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana priest, a kinsman 
or brother of the king-elect, a friendly Rajanya and a 
Vai4ya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punar-abhisheka and the Aindra Mahdhhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is de- 
scribed in the Aitareya Brahmana} It was intended for 
Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to the throne 
or Asandl which was made of Udumbara wood with the 
exception of the interwoven part (Fwflt/ona) which consist- 
ed of Muhja grass. Then came the besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest said : “ Do thou become here the 
overking of kings ; the great, of the great people, the 
supreme ruler of men (the .lady, thy mother bore).”^ 


^ C/. thd p3aifcion of Kaiika (yudliishthira) at th ) Matsya Court. 

1 Curiously euougb this long list of officials does uot incliida the Sthapati, probably 
local ruler cr governor, a post held by Uparikas in the Gupta period (Fleet, Clf, p. 120). 
3 VITL 641. 

« EeiU). 
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Rajnarh tvam Adhirajo bhaveha ; Mahantam tva rrlaJilndnl 
Samrajam charshaninam ^ The king was next required 
to get down from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas ; “ Brahniam eva tat Kshatram miam eti tad 
yatra mi Brahmanah Kshatram taSam eti tad rashtram 
samriddham tad viravadahdsmin viro jayatc,^ “ verily thus 
the lordly power {Kshatra) falls under the influence of the 
holy power (Brahman). When the lordly power falls 
under the influence of the holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes ; in it a hero or heir (Vvra) is 
born.” “ Here there is provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit,was evidently consecra- 
ted with the Punar-abhishcka.' 

The Aindpa Mahabhisheka or Indra’s great unction 
consisted of live important ceremonies, viz. : — 

1. Oath taken by the king to the priest : “ From the 
night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, ray place, 
my good deeds, my life and mine offspring msiyest thou 
take, if I play thee false.” ® 

2. Arohana (Ascending the throne). 

3. Utkrohna (Proclamation). 

4. Abhimnntrana (repetition of special formulas or 
Mantras). 

5. Anointing. 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahabhisheka : Janamejaya, ^iaryiita, 


» Ait. Br., VIII. 7. 

* Aif. Br.. VIII. 9. 

* Keith (with eligtt alterations). 

^ Ait* Br., VIII 11. A second coronation of the Ceylonese king Devanadipiya 
Tissa i*! referred to by the chronicles (Geiger's tmns. of the Mahdmthsa^ p. xsxii). 

^ Keith. 
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Satanlkai, Ambashthya, Yudharfisraushti, "Vi^vakarma, 
Sudas, Marutta, Anga and Bharata.^ The first-mentioned 
king, and probably the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to the post-Parikshit period.* 

Powerful kings and princes performed another import- 
ant sacrifice called the Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. The 
Apastamha Srania Sutra, ^ says that a paramount king 
(Sarvahhanma Raja) may perform the A.^ramedha.'' The 
Asra or steed for a year roamed under guardianship of a 
hundred princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds 
and charioteers and a hundred sons of attendants. If the year 
were successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The features 
of the rite included the panegyric of the king by a Kshatriya 
and a Brahmana lute-player, and a “circle of tales,’’ Pdriplava 
Akhyana.^ Among the kings and princes who performed 
the Asramedha were Janamejaya, his brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, i^rulasena, and Para Atnara, king of Kosala. 

1 Ait. Br., Vin. 21-23. 

2 Siltanika defeated Dhritaraabtra of Kas^i who, according to the Mahdfformda 
Suitanta, was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kaliftga and of Brahmadatta of Assaka. 
As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Parikshita works, it is probable 
that Satanika and his conternpo.aries flourished after Parikshit. Ambashthya and 
Yudbaih^rauahti were conteniporaries of Parvata and Narada who wcie \erj near 
in time to Nagnajit, the contemporary of Ninrii, probably the penultimate king of 
Videha. Anga was probably the immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, 
according to Jaina evidence, flourished in the 6th century B.C. 

3 XX. i. 1. Variant readings if the lelevant text seem liardly acceptable. 

< Even as late as the time of Bhavabhuti (eighth century A. D.) the ASvamedha 
was looked upon as “ the super-eminent touchstone to test the might of warriors 
conquering the world and an indication of the conquest of all thewarriirs” — 
— A4vamedha Hi Vhwavijayinam Kshafriyanamurjasvulah sarra-hshatriijfhparihhavi 
malidmiikarshanishkarshah ** {Uiiara*Rdma-charitamt Act IV, translated by Viiiayak 
Sadasbiv Fatvardhan). The sacrifice seems ^Uo to have been pei formed in early times 
to atone for sinful work. There was also a Vish^iuite ndaptation of the famous 
rite— no animals being killed on the occasion, and the obLtions prepared in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the Aranyakas. Reference may be made to the story of 
Upariebara Vasu in the Sdntiparva oi (he Mahdhhdrataf Ch. 8S5-339 (Raychaudhuri, 
EHVS,f9nd ed., 132). Regarding the significance of the ASvamedha, see D. 0. 
Sircar’s note in Indian Culture, I, pp, 811 ff. ; II* 789 ff. 

5 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii f. Hopkins, GEL 866, 886, 
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Kingship during the Parikshita-Janaka period was not 
merely a “ Patriarchal Presidency.” The monarch was 
not merely a chief noble, the first among equals, 

‘ President of a Council of Peers.’ In several Vedic 
texts he is represented as the master of his people. He 
claimed the power of giving his kingdom away to anybody 
he liked, and taxing the people as much as he liked. 
He surpassed ordinary mortals. In the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad Janaka says to Yajilavalkya, “ So' ham Bhagavate 
Vidchdn dadami mdnchdpi saha dasyayeti." ’ The king 
is called “ VUvasya hhutasya adhipati ” and is further 
described as the devourer of the people — Vlsdmattd.’‘ “ Rdjd 
ta ekam miikham tena mukhena Viio'tsi."^ In the famous 
laud of the Atharoa Fcda Parikshit, king of the Kurus, is 
extolled as a deoa who excelled mere mortils (martyas). 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by 
the Brahraanas. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance to the Brahmauas who formed the higher educat- 
ed community of those days. We learn from the Aitareya 
Brdhmaifa^ and the Kautillya Arfhasdstra’’ that even a 
powerful king like Janamejaya was humbled by the 
Brahmanas. The Vrishnis perished on account of their 
irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas. This shows that 
not only kings, but republican corporations {Sahgha), too, 
had to cultivate friendly relations with the Brahmanas. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king 
and M(hom the king consulted regularly’ on important occa- 
sions. In the Vedic texts the Suta and the Grdmanl are 

j Brih. rp., IV, 28. * Ait. Br., VIH. 17. s Kausb., Dp , II. 6. 

‘ Vn. 97. * S Bd. 1919, p. 11. 


19 
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styled RdjaJcartri or RajaTcnt,i.e., King-maker, “ RajaTcYitah 
Suta Gramanyah." ^ The very title indicates their import- 
ance in the body politic. They, as well as the other Ratnins, 
figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

The claim of the ministers and village headmen to be 
consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Bimbisara. The Mahavagga says,^ “ King 
Brahmadatta of Kasi, 0 Bhikkhus, having entered Benares, 
convoked his ministers and counsellors (Amacce Parisajje 
sannipata petva) and said to them : ‘ If you should see, 
my good sirs, young Dighavu, the son of king Dighiti of 
Kosala, what would you do to him ? ’ ” The Maha assarolm 
Jdta/m'’ refers to a king who by beat of drum through the 
city gathered together his councilloj’s. In the Mahavagga 
we find the following passage : ' “ Now when Seniya 

Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, was holding an asssembly 
of the eighty thousand Grdmilms (village headmen) he sent 
message to Sona Kolivisa.*’ The ChuUa-Sutascma Jataka 
also refers to the eighty thousand councillors of a king 
headed by his general. These were asked to elect a king.® 
The king-making power of the councillors is recognised also 
in the Pddafijali and Sonaica Jdtakas. 

Another check was supplied by the general body of the 
people (Jandh) who were distinct from the ministers and 
Grdmarils, or Grdtnikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. In 
the Utkro&am passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana^ the people 
{Jandh) are clearly distinguished from the Rdjakartdral^ 
among whom, according to the Satapatha Brahmana’’ were 

‘ Sat. Br., in. 4. 1. 7; XITI. 2. 2. 18. 

2 SBB., XVII 304. 

3 No. 302. 

* SBE.,XVII, p. 1. 

® OowellV Jaialia, V, p. 97 ; ‘ eight;' Ibonsand ’ ia a slock ODmbor 

» VIII. 17. 

7in. 4. 1.7 : XIII. 2. 2.18. 
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included the Suta and the Grdmanl. That the Samiti or 
Parifihad was an assembly of the Jandh, i.e., the whole 
people, is apparent from such expressions as “ Bhuyish- 
thah Kurupafichdldssmdgatd bhavitdrah ...” “ Panchdldndrh 
Samitim eydya," “ Paiiclidldndm Parishadam djagdma." 
The Chhdndogija Upanishad~ mentions the Samiti of the 
Panchala people presided over by king r’raviihana Jaivali, 
Soetakclur h Amneyah Panckdldndm Samitim eydya; tarn ha 
Pravdhano Jaimliriivdcha ” Tho Brihaddr any aka Upanishad ® 
uses the term Pamhad instead of Samiti, “ Svetaketur 
ha cd Aruneyah Panchdldndm Pamhadamdjagdma.’ ' The 
analogy of the Lichohhavi Pamhd mentioned in Buddhist 
works shows that the functions of the Kuru and Panchala 
Parishads were not ncci^ssarily confined to philosophical 
discussions only. The Jaiminlya Upanishad Brdhmana* 
refers to disputations (samvdda) and witnesses (npadrashtri) 
in connection with popular assemblies, and informs 
us that the procedure among the Kurus and the Panchalas 
was different from that of Sudras. The people took part 
in the ceremony of royal inauguration.’ The Dummedha 
Jdtaka ® refers to a joint assembly of ministers, Brahmaoas, 
the gentry, and the other orders of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal absolutism 
is proved by the testimony of the id t/mraa Veda’’ where it 
is stated that concord between king and assembly was 
essential for the former’s prosperity. We have evidence 
that the people sometimes expelled and even executed their 
princes together with unpopular officials. Thus it is stated 
in the Saiapatha Brdhmaria,^ “ Now Dushtaritu Pauihsayana 
had been expelled from the kingdom which had come to 

^ ** Most of the Kurupafichalas shall be assembled together,*’ Jaim. Up. 
Br. III. 7. 6. 

2 V. 3. 1. VI. 2. 1. 4 Iir. 7. 0. 5 Ait. Br., VIIT. 17. 

6 No. 50. 7 VI. 88. 3. 

* XII, 9. 3, 1 et seq , ; Eggeling, V. 269. 
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him through ten generations, and the Srinjayas also expelled 
Revottaras Patava Chakra Sthapati.” ^ The Aitareya 
Brahmana^ refers to personages who were expelled from 
their kingdoms (rdshtras) and who were anxious to recover 
them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated with the 
Piinarahhisheka. Such persons were the Indian counter- 
parts of the French “ emigrants ” who sought to reclaim 
revolutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns.® We learn from the 
Vessantara Jdtaha that the king of Sivi was compelled to 
banish prince Vessantara in obedience to “ the people’s 
sentence.” 

The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sici folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will ad, methinks, against your son 

and you. 


The king replied : 

Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 

The Padakusalamanava Jdtaka* tells a story how the 
town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled, beat the 
king and priest to death as they were guilty of theft, and 
anointed a good man as king. A similar story is told in 
the Sachchamkira Jdtaka.^ We are told in the Khandahala 
Jdiaka that the people of one kingdom killed the minister, 
deposed the king, made him an outcaste and anointed a 
prince as king. The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 


1 For the designation ‘ StAapan’,’ see ante, 112, and Comb. Ind., 131; Fleet 


cn. 120. 

* VIII. 10. 

s Cf. Lodge, Modern Europe, p. 617. 

* Ko. m, 

* No. 7«. 
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the capital city. Fick^ and, following him, Dr. D E. 
Bhandarkar, point out that in the Telapatta Jatafeaaking of 
Taksha^ila says that he has no power over the subjects of 
his kingdom. This is in striking contrast with the utter- 
ance of Janaka quoted above, “Bhagavate Videhan dadami,” 
etc. Evidently the royal power had declined appreciably, 
at least in the north-west, since the days of Janaka. 

The more important attributes of kingship are referred 
to in the “ Utkrosana ” pas<<age of the Aitareya Brdhmana} 
The monarch is there described as “ Vi^vasya hhutasya 
adhiyati," i.e., sovereign lord of all beings, “ VUdmattd," 
i.e., devourer of the people, '‘Amitrdnam hantd," i.e., 
destroyer of enemies, “ Brahniandndm goptd," i.e., protec- 
tor of the Brahmanas, and Dharmasya goptd, i.e., guardian 
of the laws. In the expressions quoted here we have 
reference to the king’s sovereignty and imperiuni, his power 
of taxation, his military functions, his relations with the 
hierarchy, and his judicial duties. 


* The Socinl Organisation in North-East India^ trans. by Dr. 8. K. Maitra, 
pp. 113414. 

2 VIII. 17. 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART II 

From the Coronation of Bimbisara to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

CHAPTER I. INTRODL'CTJON. 

Section T. Eoee^vord. 

The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisara to that of the fluptas. 

For this period we are fortunately in possession of 
authentic historical materials in addition to literary tradition 
to which reference has already been made in the first part of 
the book. These materials are derived principally from the 
following sources : Inscriptions, coins, accounts left by 
foreign observers and works of Indian authors of known 
date and authenticity. Inscriptions engraved on stone and 
copper undoubtedly form the most copious and important 
source. Hardly less important are the coins which consti- 
tute almost the sole evidence of the history of certain 
dynasties of the second and first centuries B.C. P’oreign 
accounts, especially the records of Greek diplomats and 
navigators and of (Jhinese annalists and pilgrims, are especially 
valuable in connection with the vexed question of Indian 
chronology. Works of Indian writers of known date, that 
illumine the darkness of our period and afford interesting 
glimpses into political history are extremely rare and com- 
prise the Ma/iuhl/ds/ij/a (Great Commentary) of Patanjali, the 
20 
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Life of Vasubandhu by Paramartba and the Harsha-charita 
(Deeds of Harsha) of Baiiabhatta. 

For the history of the period from Bimbisara to Asoka 
I cannot claim much originality. The subject has been 
treated by Professor Rhys Davids and Dr. Smith, and a 
flood of new light has been thrown on the history of parti- 
cular dynasties by Professors (leiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, 
Jayaswal, Jackson, Herzfeld, Hultzsch and others. I have 
made use of the information contained in their works, and 
have supplemented it with fresh data gathered mainly from 
epical and Jaina sources. I have also tried to present old 
materials in a new shape, and my conclusions are not un- 
often different from those of former writers. 

In the chapter on the Later Mauryas I have examined 
the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, 
and have tried to demonstrate the unsoundness of the current 
theory that “ the fall of the Maurya authority was due in 
large measure to a reaction promoted by the Brahmans.” ^ 

My treatment of the history of the Early Post-Mauryan 
and Hcythian periods, though not entirely original, is differ- 
^ent in many respects from that of previous authors. I have 
not been able to accept the current views with regard to the 
history and chronology of several dynasties, notably of the 
Early Satavahanas, the Greeks of Sakala, and the Saka- 
Pahlavas of the Uliarapatha or North-West India. 

In my account of the Gupta period I have made use of 
the mass of fresh materials accumulated since the publica- 
tion of the works of Buhler, Fleet, Smith and Allan. The 
relations of Samudra Gupta with the Vnkatakas have been 
discussed, and an attempt • has been made to present a 
connected history of the Later Guptas.® 


1 The Chapter on the Later Maaryes was pabJiebed in the JA8B., 1920. 
The Chapter on the Later Ouptas was pnblished in the JASB., 1920, 
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Section II. Local Autonomy and Imperial Unity. 

The chief interest of the political history of the post- 
Bimbisarian Age lies in the interaction of two opposing 
forces, viz., the ideal of local {Jdnapada) autonomy and the 
attempt at imperial unity. The former ideal is best ex- 
pressed in the words of Manu — sarvam paravasam duhkham, 
sarcam atmava4am suhham,^ “ subjection to others is full of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness.” The love 
of local self-rule was in part foS'Cred by geographical 
conditions. The intersection of the land of India by 
deep rivers and winding chains of mountains flanked by 
sandy deserts or impenetrable forests, developed a spirit of 
isolation and cleft the country asunder into small political 
units whose divergences were accentuated by the infinite 
variety of local conditions. But the vast riparian plain of 
the north and the extensive plateau in the interior of the 
Deccan Peninsula, decked with green by the life-giving 
streams that flow from the majestic heights of the Himalayas 
and the Western Ghats, fostered an opposite tendency — an 
inclination towards union and coalescence. The desire for 
union under one political authority became manifest as early* 
as the Brahmana period and found expression in passages 
like the following : — 

“ May be (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler 
(Ekarat)." 

The ideal persists throughout our period and inspired 
poets and political philosophers who spoke of the thousand 
Yojams (leagues) of land that stretch from the Himalayas 
to the sea as the proper domain of a single universal emperor 
{Ghakraiiarti-kshctru) and eulogised monarchs who protected 
the earth decked with the Ganges, as with a pearl necklace. 


^ Manusaihhitat IV. 160. 
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adorned ' with the Himavat and the Vindhya, as with two 
earrings, and robed with a swinging girdle in the shape of 
the rocking oceans. 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
forces of Jdnapada autonomy. It could hardly have been 
realised in practice but for the presence of a new factor in 
Indian politics — the danger threatening from foreign 
invaders. It was only when the “earth was harassed by the 
barbarians’’ (MJcchchJiairiidrejyanulnd) that she sought refuge 
in the strong arms of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first great 
historical emperor of India — whose dominions undoubtedly 
transcended the limits of Aryantrla. Among the early empire- 
builders of the south was a prince who rid his country of the 
Scythians, Greeks and Parthians {^aka-Yarana-Pahlava- 
nishudana). And the rulers who revived the imperial glory 
of Magadha in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., were 
warriors who humbled the pride of the Scythian “ Son of 
Heaven ’’ and braved the wrath of the Saka king in his own 
city. According to sacred legends Vishnu in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued the eartli in the aeon of universal destruc- 
tion. It is significant that the worship of the Boar Incar- 
nation became widely popular in the Gupta-Chalukya 
period. The poet Visakliadatta actually identifies the man 
in whose arms the earth found refuge when harassed by the 
MIechchhas, who “ shook the yoke of servitude from the 
neck” of his country, with the VdrdhUanu (Boar form) of 
the Self-Existent Being. Great emperors both in the north 
and the south recalled the feats of the Great Boar and the 
mightiest ruler of a dynasty that kept the Arabs at bay for 
centuries actually took the title of Adicamha or the Primeval 
Boar. The Boar Incarnation then symbolized the successful 
struggle of Indians against the devastating floods issuing 
from tne regions outside their borders that threatened to 
overwhelm their country and civilisation in a common ruin. 



OHAPTEE II 


The Rise of Mac7ADha 

Sarvamurddhdhliishilitdndinesha mnrddhni jcalishyaii 
prahhdharo'yam sarvcshdm jyolishdmiva hhuskarah 
ciiamasddya rdijdnah satnriddha-balavdhandh 
V indsamu'paydayanti salahhd iva pdvakam. 

— Mahdhhdrata.' 

Section I. The Age of Bimbissra. 

I'ndor the vigorous kings of the race of Bimbisara and 
Nanda, Magadha played the same part in ancient Indian 
history which Wessex played in the annals of pre-Norman 
^England, and Prussia in the liistory of modern Germany. 
It w'as about the middle of the sixth century B.C., that 
Bimbisara or f5renya (Sreiiika) of the Haryanka-kula 
(called also Seniya Bimbisara), son of a petty Rdjd of South 
Bihar, the real founder of the Magadhan imperial power, 
mounted his ancestral throne. The Mahdvarhsa^ idls us 
that “ the virtuous Bimbisara was fifteen years old when he 
was anointed king by his own father — two and fifty years 
he reigned.” We learn from the Sutta Nipdt a ^ that the 
Magadhan capital was at this time at Rajagaha or Rajagriha, 
” the Giribbaja (Girivraja) in Magadha.” 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the 
political condition of India in the time of Bimbisara. There 
were, as Prof. Rhys Davids observes, ” besides a still sur- 
viving number of small aristocratic republics four kingdoms 

J II. 19. 10-11. 

2 Oeiger'3 translation, p. 12. Bimbisara was not t lie founder of the dynasty to 
which he bclongetl. But it was he who, judging from available evidence, launched it 
on a career of conquest and expansion in the historical period. 

3 8BE., X. II. 67. 
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of consid'erable extent and power.”' In addition to these 
there were a number of smaller kingdoms and some non- 
Aryan principalities. The most important amongst the 
republics were the Vajjians of Vaisali and the Mallas of 
Kusinara (Kuslnagara) and Pava.’ An account of both 
these peoples has already been given. Among the smaller 
republics Rhys Davids mentions the Sakyas of Kapilavastu,® 
the Koliyas of RamagSma, the Bhaggas of Sumsumara 
Hill, the Bulls of Allakappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputta, and 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

The SSkyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the cast by the river Rohinl,^ 
and on the west and south by the Raptl.® They claimed 
to belong to tlie solar {Aditya) race and Ikshvaku family, 
and, as we have already seen, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the king of Kosala. The Koliyas were their eastern 
neighbours. The introductory portion of the Kunala 
Jdtaka says that the Sakya and Koliya tribes had the river 
RohinI, which flows between Kapilavastu and the capital of 
the Koliyas, confined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. ” Once upon a time in the month 
JeUhamula when the crops began to flag and droop, the 
labourers from amongst the dwellers of both cities as- 
sembled together.” Then followed a scramble for water. 
Prom the mutual recriminations which ensued we learn that 
the Sakyas had the custom of marrying their own sisters. 


1 Buddhuit IndiOf p. 1. 

® Twelve miles from Kusinam (Cunningham, AGI.^ revised ed,, 1924, p, 498 ; 
old ed., p. 434). Between Pava and £uBinar& there was a stream called Kukuttbi, the 
Cacouthes of the Clarsical writers. 

S Piprawa in the north of the BastT district, or Tilaura K6( and neighbouring 
ruins In the Tarai about 10 miles to the NW. of Pipraw&. (Smith, EHI., third ed., 
p. 169.) For the institutions of the city, see Bud, Ind.^ p. 19. 

< A tributary of the liapt! (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 961. 

^ Bapson, Ancient India, p. 161 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 95-96. 
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In the Tirthayatrd section of the Vanaparva of the Mahabha- 
rata ' mention is made of a place called Kapilavata. It is 
not altogether improbable that we have here a Brahmanical 
reference to the capital of the Sakyas. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Aitareya 
Brahmana^ a.nd ihc A sMadhyayi.^ The former work refers 
to the Bhargayana prince Kairi4i Sutvan. In the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C., the Bhagga state was a 
dependency of the Vatsa kingdom ; for we learn from the 
preface to the Dhonasdhha Jdtaka, ^ that prince Bodhi, the 
son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt in Sumsuma- 
ragiri and built a palace called Kokanada. The Mahdbhdrata 
and the HarivarhH also testify to the close connection 
between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) : 

“ Vatsabhumincha Kaunteyo vijigye balavdn baldt 
Bharyundmadhipamhaiva Nishddddhipatim taihd." ’ 

“(Bhimasena) the mighty son of KuntI, conquered by 
force the Vatsa country and the lord of the Bhargas and 
then the lord of the Nishadas.” 

“ Pratardanasya putrati dvau Vatsa-Bhargau habhii- 
vatuh^ 

“ Pratardana had two sons, Vatsa and Bharga.” 

Regarding the Bulis and the KalSmas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary ’’ refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that it 
was 10 leagues in extent. From the story of its king’s 
intimate relationship with king Vethadipaka it may be 
presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa, the 
home of a famous Brahmana in the early days of Buddhism, 

» HI. 84. 31. 

* Vin. 128. 

8 IV. I. Ill, 177. 

* Ho. 358. 


' Mbh.,U. 80.1011. 

® Hariv., 29. 73. 

^ Harvard Oriental Series, 28, p, 247. ^ 
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who made a cairn over the remains of the Buddha in his 
native land.' The Kalamas were the clan of the philosopher 
Alara.® The name of their nigama (town) Kesaputta, 
reminds us of the Kesins, a people mentioned in the 
Saiapatha Brahmana^ and probably also in the Ashtddhyayl 
of Panini/ and connected with the Panchalas and Dalbhyas 
who appear in the Rig Veda/’ as settled on the banks of 
the Gomati. Kesaputta itself seeins to liave been situated 
in Kosala/' and no doubt acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the king of that powerful state. 

The Moriyas were undoubtedly th(' same clan which 
gave Magadha its greatest dynasty.’ Pipphalivana, the 
Moriya capital, is apparently identical with the Nyagro- 
dhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen I'sang, 
where stood the famous Embers Tope." Fa Hien tells us 
that the Tope lay Yojanas (54 miles?) to the west of 
Kusinara.'' 

Among the smaller kingdoms may be mentioned 
Gandhara ruled by Pukkusati, Eoruka (in Sauvira or the 
Lower Indus Valley) governed by Kudrayana,''’ !§urase)ia 
ruled by Subahu Avantiputta, and Anga under the sway of 
Dfidhavarman. 

The most famous amongst the non-Aryan principali- 
ties was the realm of the Yakkha Alavaka." This little 

* 

* Majumdar Sastrl connects Vetbadipa with Kasia (AOI, 1924, 714) ; cf. Fleet in 
JRAS, 1906, p. 900n ; Hoey suggeit^ that Velhadipa is Bottiah in the Chainparan 
District of Bihar. 

2 Buddhachauiat XTI. 2. ^ Ved. Jnd,^ Vol. I, p. 186. 

4 VI. 4. 165. 5 V. 61. ® The Amjuiiara (P.T.S., I, 188; Kipata III, 65). 

2 “ Then did the Brahmapa Canakka anoint a glorious youth, known by the name 
Candagutta, as king over all Jambudlpa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas.” Geiger, 
Mahdva^sa, p. 27. 

8 Kbys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 135 ; Watters, Yuan C/iwjawgf, II, pp. 23-24 ; 
Cunninghaxp, old ed., pp. 429, 433. 

9 Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79. Watters, T, 141. Cf. J UAS., 1903. 368. 

10 Divydvaddna, p. 645, 

1' Suita NipatUf 8BB., X, II. 29-30, 
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state was situated near the Ganges and was • probably 
identical with the Ohanchu territory visited by Hiuen 
Tsang. Cunningham and Smith identify the country with 
the Ghazipur region.^ It had Alavl ® for its capital. This 
city seems to be identical with the town of Alabhiya 
mentioned in the Uvasagadasao.^ Near it there was a 
large forest.'* According to Hoernic the name of the 
kingdom represents the Sanskrit Atavl which means a 
forest. The same scholar points out that in the Abhidha- 
nappadtpika Alavl is mentioned in a list of twenty names 
of cities including BaranasI, Savatthl, Vesall, Mithila, 
Alavl, Kosambhl, GjjenI, Takkasila, Champa, Sagala, 
Sumsumaragira, Rajagaha, Kapilavatthu, Sakcta, Inda- 
patta, Ukkattha,® Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,® Samkassa and 
Kusinara. The Ghullavagga ’’ mentions the Aggalava shrine 
at Alavl. In the Uvasagadasao the king of Alabhiya is 
named Jiyasattu (Jitasatru, conqueror of enemies). But 
Jiyasattu seems to have beerr a common designation of 
kings like the epithet Devanampiya of a later age. The 
name is given also to the rulers of Savatthl, Kampilla, 
Mithila, GhampS, Vaniyagama, BilranasI and Polasapura, 
who were contemporaries of Mahavira.® Buddhist writers 
refer to other Yakkha principalities besides Alavaka.” 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 


^ Watters, Yuan Chwang , II, pp. Gl, 340. 

2 Suita Nipaia; The Book of the Kimired Sayiugs, p. 275 
^ II, p. 1U3; Appendix, pp. 61-58. 

< Cf, The Book of ihe Kindred Sayingx^ p, IGO. 

5 A town in the Kiui^dorn of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 108). 

® Near Cbitor (N. L. De^^). 

7 VI. 17. 

® C/. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, II, pp. 6, 04, 100, 103, 100, 118, 166. In the Arya 
Mailjuht Mula Kalpa (ed. G, Sdsirt, p 645), a kin^ of Oauda is styled **Jita.4atru/* 
It is absurd to suggest, as dues Hoernle (p 103 n), that Jiyasattu, Prasenajit and 
Chefaga were identical. Cf. Indian Culture, II, 806. 

® Cf. Suita Nipdta, Vol. X,II, p. 46, 

21 
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Yakkha (Yaksha) principalities but the four great kingdoms 
of Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadba/ 

In Kosala king Mahakosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. The new king preserved un- 
impaired the extensive heritage received from his father, 
and ruled Kasi and Kosala. He also exercised suzerainty 
over the Sakya and Kalama territories. We have already 
seen that the Samyutta Nikdya refers to him as the head 
of a group of five Rajas, “ on one occasion when the 
Exalted One was at SavatthI, five Rdjds, the Pasenadi being 
the chief among them, were indulging in various forms of 
amusement.” ^ 

In her interesting article, “ Sage and King in Kosala- 
Samyutta,” Mrs. Rhys Davids admirably sums up the 
character of Pasenadi. “ He is shown combining like so 
many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs 
of sex with the virtues and affection of a good ‘ family 
man,’ indulgence at the table with an equally natural wish 
to keep in good physical form, a sense of honour and 
honesty, shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with a 
greed for acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a 
fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a con- 
quered foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and 
the punishment of criminals. Characteristic also is both 
his superstitious nervousness over the sinister significance 
of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, and 
also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms with 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their 
genuineness or not.’’ * Wc learn from the Amhaitha and 


^ These were ruled, according to the Tibetans, by PrsseQajit, son of Brahmadatta 
(Mahakosala), Udayana, son of Satanlka, Pradyota, son of Anantanemi (Pu^ika or 
Puijaka), and Bimbisara, son of Mahapadnia respectively {Essay on Gwnd^hya, p. 178), 
There is no unanimity among ancient writers regarding the names of the parents of 
Bimbisara and some of his royal contemporaries. 

> For the identification of the Kaj^s, see Part I an/e, 131f, 

I Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ p. 184, 
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Lohichcha Suttas'^ that Pasenadi was a patron of the 
Brahmapas, and gave them spots on royal domains with 
power over them as if they were kings He was also a 
friend of the Buddha and his followers, and made 
monasteries for their habitation.® 

He had many queens, one of w'hora was, according to 
the Dhammapada commentary, a princess of Magadha. 
More famous among the royal consorts were Mallika, 
daughter of the chief of garland-makers in Savatthi, and 
Vasabha Khattiya born to a Sakya named Mahanaman from 
a slave woman. He had a daughter called Vajiri or 
VajM Kumari,® and a son named Vidudabha whose mother 
was Vasabha Khattiya. Prince Vidudabha at first appears 
to have served as his father’s Senapati or General.* 
Afterwards he succeeded to the throne"’ and perpetrated a 
ferocious massacre of the Sakyas. 

Hoernle in the Uvasagadasao refers to Mrigadhara, 
who is said to have been the first minister of Prasenajit 
or Pasenadi. Dr. Bhandarkar refers to another minister 
called Siri-Vaddha. A third important official was Digha 
ChSiSyana.® He is probably identical with. Dirgha 
Charayana mentioned in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra as an 
author of a treatise on kingly duties,® and by Vatsyayana 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, pp. 108, 288. 

* Gagga Jdtaka, No. 155. 

3 Majjhima, II, p. 110. 

* For the eoiploynaent of princes as Senapati, see Kau^ilya (Mysore edition, 1919), 
p. 84 ; cf, 346. 

6 Vi<Judabha*s name is generally omitted in Purapic manuscripts. The Puranss, 
however, mention a king named Buratha. Pargiter points out {D,K,A.i 12, n 63) that 
one manuscript of the Vishnu Pfirdpa gives the name instead of Suratiia. 

But that prince is represented as the great-grandson of Prasenajit. Similarly the 
Purftpaa represent Udayin as the grandson of Ajatalatru. These instances emphasise 
the need for a critical handling of the Purapic lists. 

^ II, Appendix, p. 56. 

^ Majjhima, N., 11, p. 118. 

® C/. Nitivijita Chdrdyanal}, Ep. Indica, HI, p. 210, 
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as an autBor of the science of Erotics. His uncle Bandhula 
was a general. 

The Buddhist texts throw some light on the foreign and 
internal affairs of Pasenadi’s reign. The MaijJiima Nikaya'^ 
tells us that the Kosalan monarch was on friendly terms 
with Seniya Bimbisara and the Visdlikd Lichchhavl. But he 
was much troubled by marauders like Afigulimala. We read 
in the Mahavagga^ that certain Bikkhus travelling on the 
road from Saketa to SavatthI were killed by robbers. Then 
the king’s soldiers came and caught some of the ruffians. 
In another passage ® of the Mahdragga it is stated that a 
residence of the Bikkhus in the Kosala country was menaced 
by savages. 

In the Yatsa kingdom king iSatanIka Parantapa was 
succeeded by his son Udayana who is the hero of many 
Indian legends.^ The commentary on tlie Dhammapada 
gives the story of the way in which Vasuladatta or Vasa- 
vadatta, the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
his wife. It also mentions two other queens of the Vatsa 
king, viz., Magandiya, daughter of a Kuru Brahmana, and 
Samavati. The Svapna-Vusavadatta attributed to Bbasa, 
and some other works, mention another queen named Padma- 
vati who is represented as sister to king Darsaka of 
Magadha. The Priyadariikd speaks of Udayana’s marriage 
with Aranyaka, the daughter of Dridhavarman, king of AAga. 
The RatvMvall tells the story of the love of the king of 


1 II, p. 101, 

» 8. B. E,, XIII, p. m 
3 P.261. 

* For a detailed account of the legends, see ** Essay on Guna4hya and the Bxihai^ 
kathd,** by Prof. F^lix Lac6te, translated by Rev. A. M. Tabard. See also Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute^ 1920-21 ; Gnne, “ Pradyota, Udayana, and Srenika — A 
.Taina Legend ; J, Sen, ** The Riddle of the Pradyota Dynasty ** (I. H. Q., 1980, 
pp. 678-700); Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, PriyadarHkH, Ixiiff.; Aiyangar Com. 
VoL, 862 ff. 
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Vatsa and of Sagarika, an attendant of his queen* Vasa va- 
datta. Stories about Udayana were widely current in Avanti 
ill the time of Kalidasa as we learn from the Meghaduta : 

“ prdpy ivantim Udayana- katha kovida gramavriddhan.” The 
Jdtakas throw some sidelight on the character of this king. 
In the preface to the Mdtanga Jdtaka it is related that in 
a fit of drunken rage he had Pindola tortured by having a 
nest of ants tied to him. The Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Soma- 
veda, a writer of the eleventh century A. D., contains a long 
account of Udayana’s Digvijaya} The Priyadarfika of Sri- 
harsha* speaks of the king’s victory over the lord of 
Kaliftga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Dridhavar- 
man to the throne of Anga. It is difiicult to disentangle the 
kernel of historical truth from the husk of popular fables. 
It seems that Udayana was a great king who really made 
some conquests, and contracted matrimonial alliances with 
the royal houses of Avanti, Ahga and Magadha. 

The throne of Avanti was at this time occupied by 
Chanda Pradyota Mahasena whose sons Ciopalaka andPalaka 
and daughter Vasavadatta, the chief queen of Udayana, are 
known to the Svapnardsacadatta , Pratijuayatigandhardyana 
and some other works. Another prince of the family, 
Kumarasena, finds mention in the Harsh a-charita. Regard- 
ing the character of Pradyota the Maharagga says that he 
was cruel.’' The Purdnas tell us that he was “ nayacarjita," 
i.e., destitute of good policy. The same authorities ob- 
serve that “ he will indeed have the neighbouring kings 
subject to him — sa vai pranata sdmantah That he was 
a king feared by his neighbours is apparent from a state- 
ment of the Majjhiina Nikdya * that Ajatasatru, son of 

^ Tawney’s Translation, Vol, T, pp. 148 ff. 

* Act IV. Udayana’s capital, Kau4ambl, stood on the banks of the Kalindl or 
Jumna (Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadarhka, Ixxvi, following Bphaikathd 
Sloka Saihgraha). 

3 S.B.E.,XVII. p. 187. 

* III. 7. 
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Bimbisara, fortified Rajagrilm because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his territories by Pradyota/ 

Magadha, as we have already seen, was ruled by 
Bimbisara himself. He maintained friendly relations with 
his northern and western neighbours. He received an 
embassy and a letter from Pukkusati (Pushkarasarin), 
/the king of Gandhara. When Prady ota was suffering 
"from jaundice the Magadhan king sent the physician 
Jivaka. He contracted matrimonial alliances with the 
ruling families of Madra, Kosala and Vaisall. These 
marriages were of great importance for the history of 
Magadha. They paved the way for the expansion of 
the kingdom both westward and northward. Bimbisara’s 
-4vosalan wife brought a Kasi village producing a revenue of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money.” Accord- 
ing to the Thusa Jataka^ !\nd the Mmhika Jataka^ the 
Kosalan princess was the mother of Ajatasiatru. The preface 
to the Jutakas says, “ At the time of his (Ajatasatru’s) con- 
ception there arose in his mother, the daughter of the king 
of Kosala, a chronic longing to drink blood from the right 
knee of king Bimbisara.*’ In the Samyvkla Nikaya ® 
Pasenadi of Kosala calls Ajatasatru his nephew. On page 
38 of the Book of the Kindred Sayings, however, Madda 
(Madrfi.) appears as the name of Ajalasatru’s mother. The 
Jaina writers, on the other hand, represent Chellana, 

1 According to a Jaioa legend Pradyota went forth to attack Bajngriha even daring 
the lifetime of Bimbisara. He was foiled by the cunning of Prince Abhaya (AnnaU 
of the Bhandarkar Iv^iitute, 1920*21, 3). Pradyota was also unsuccessful in his war 
with Pushkarasarin, king of Taxila, and was only saved from disaster by the outbreak 
of hostilities between Pushkarasarin and the Pg^d^Yas {Essay on Gurtadhya, 176). 

* According to the Dhammapada commentary (Harvard, 29, 00; 80, 225) 

Bimbisara and Pasenadi were connected by marriage, each having married a sister 
of the otb6^ Bimbis£lra*B chief consort was Ehema. 

3 Jataka, Nos. 239, 283, 492. 

f No 838. 

» No 873. 

4 The Booh of the Kindred Sayings, p. HO. 
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daughter of Chetaka of Vaisall, as the mother of .Kuuika- 
Ajata^atru. The Nikayas call Ajata^atru Vedehiputta/* This 
seems to confirm the Jaina tradition because Yaisall was 
situated in Yidcha. Buddhaghosha, however, resolves 
“ Vedehi ” into Veda-Iha, Vedem Ihati or intellectual 
effort.^ In this connection we should remember that even 
Kosalan monarchs had sometimes the epithet Vaideha.’‘ It 
is difficult to come to a final decision with regard to the 
parentage of the mother of Ajatasatru from the data at our 
disposal. 

Disarming the hostility of his powerful western and 
northern neighbours by his shrewd policy, Bimbisara 
could devote bis undivided attention to the struggle with 
AAga which he annexed after defeating Brahinadatta.® 
The annexation of AAga by Bimbisara is proved by the 
evidence of the Mahamgga * and of the Sonadanda Suita 
of the Dlgha Nikdya in which it is stated that the revenues 
of the town of Champa have been bestowed by King Binibi- 
sSra on the BrAhmana Sopadanda. We learn from Jaina 
sources ’’ that Afiga was governed as a separate province under 
the Magadhan Crown Prince with OharapJ^ as its capital. 
Thus by war and policy Bimbisara added Anga and a part 
of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched Magadha 
in that career of conquest and aggrandisement which only 
ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after the conquest 
of Kalinga. We learn from the Mahdvagga that Bimbisara’s 
dominions embraced 80,000“ townships, the overseers 
(Ganiikas) of which used to meet in a great assembly. 


^ The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 109 n. 

* Cf, Vedic Index', Vol. T, pp. 100, 491 ; Para A^^ara is called both Vaideha aod 
Kausatya, 

3 JA8B., 1914, p, 321. * SBE., XVII, p, 1. 

5 Hemaohandra, the author of the Sfhavirdvali; cf. also the Bhagavati Sfitra 
and the KtraydvaH Sutra (ed. Warren, p. 3). King (raffa) Ka^jiija, son of King Seoiya 
by Chellanadevj, ruled in Chainpanaga ri in Bharatavarsha, which is in Jambadripa. 

3 Apparently a stock number. 
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The victories of Bimbisara’s reign were probably due 
in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his admini- 
stration. We are informed by the Chullavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka ^ that he exercised a rigid control over his High 
Officers, dismissing those who advised him badly and 
rewarding those whose advice he approved of. The Highest 
Officers (Mahamatras) were divided into three classes, viz., 

(1) Sahhatthaka (the officer in charge of general affairs), 

(2) Voharika Mahamatlaa (judges) and (3) Sena-nayaka 
Mahamattas (generals). 

The Vinaya texts afford us a glimpse into the activities 
of these Mahamattas {Maham, (liras), and the rough and 
ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus we have lefer- 
ence not only to imprisonment in jails (kiird). but also to 
punishment by scourging, branding, beheading, tearing out 
the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. Information regarding 
activities of a different kind is given by the Chinese pil- 
grims. Hiuen Tsang, for instance, refers to Bimbisiira’s 
road and causeway, and says that when Kusagrapura ^ 
(old Rajagriha) was afflicted by fires the king went to the 
cemetery and built the ncM' city of Rajagriha y/ Fa Hien, 
however, gives the credit for the foundation of New 
Rajagriha to Ajatasatru. 

Bimbisara had many sons, namely, Xuiiika-Ajatasatru 
(Asokachandra of the Kathdkoga), Halla and Vehalla (born 
from queen Chellana), Abhaya (born from queen Nanda), 
Sllavat, Vimala-Kondanna, and Kalaga. Ajatasatru seems 
to have acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.'’ He 
is said to have killed his father and seized the entire 
kingdom. 


» VII. 3.5. See also Vinaya, I. 73, 74 f., 207, 240. 

3 Probably named after the early Magadhan King Ku^a’^ra {AIHT,, J49). 

^ Bhagmati Sutra, J^iraydvah Sutra, Parihsh^aparvan and tbe Knihdko(^a, 
p. 178. 
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Dr, Smith regards the story of the murder* as ‘ the 
product of odium theologicum,’ and shows excessive scep- 
ticism in regard to the evidence of the Pali canon and chroni- 
cles. But the general credibility of these works has been 
maintained by scholars like Ehys Davids and Geiger whose 
conclusions seem to be confirmed in many respects by the 
testimony of independent classical and Jaina writers.* 


^ Cf. the Jaina attempt to whitewash Kunika from the stain of intentional parricide 
(Jacobi referring to the Niraydvnii Silt m in his Knipa Suira of Bhadravahn, 1879, 
p. 5). Accor v’iDg to the Chnllavagga, VII. 3.5 Bimbisara is said to have handed over 
the kingdom (Magadha or Champii?) to Aj&tasatru, tbe Prince. 
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Section II. Ku^ika-Ajitasatru. 


The reign of Kunika-Ajata^atru was the highwater 
mark of the power of the Bimbisarian (Haryanka) dynasty.’ 
He not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kasi, 
but also absorbed the state of Vaisali. The traditional 
account of his duel with Kosala is given in tlie Saihyutta 
Nikaya * and the Haritamata, Va^dhaki-Sukara, Knmmd 
Sapinda, Tachchha Sukara and the Bhaddasala Jaiakas. It 
is said that after Ajataf^atru murdered Bimbisara, his father, 
the queen Kosala Devi died of love for him. ‘ ‘ Even after her 
death Ajatai^atru still enjoyed the revenues of the Kftsi village 
which had been given to the lady Kosala for bath money. 
But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, determined that no par- 
ricide should have a village which was his by right of 
inheritance and made war upon Ajatasatru. Sometimes 
the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. 
On one occasion the Kosalan monarch fled away in defeat ; 
on another occasion he took Ajatasatru prisoner. His 
daughter Vajira he gave in marriage to his captive nephew 
and dismissed her with the Kasi village for her bath 
money.” It is stated in the Bhaddasala Jdtaka that during 
Pasenadi’s absence in a country town, Digha Charayapa, 
the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince Vidudabha to the 
throne. The ex-king set out for Rajagaha (Rajagriha), 
resolved to take bis nephew (Ajatasatru) with him and 
capture Vidudabha. But he died from exposure outside the 
gates of Rajagaha. 


* The Aupapatika Sutra applies to liitn the title Devanupiya (I. A. 1881. 108). 
2 The Book of the Kiwhed Sayings^ pp. 109-110, 
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The traditional account of Ajata^atru-Iiuciika’s war 
with YaisSli is given by Jaina writers. King Seaiya 
Bimbisara is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechandka, the sprinkler), together with a huge 
necklace of eighteen strings of jewels, to his younger sons 
Halla and Vehalla born from his wife Chellana, the daughter 
of Baja Chetaka of Vai^all. His eldest son Kiiniya 
(Ajatasatru), after usurping his father’s throne, on the insti- 
gation of his wife Paumaval(Padmavati), demanded from his 
younger brothers the return of both gifts. In the latter 
refusing to give them up and flying with them to their 
grandfather Chetaka in Vaisall, Kiiniya having failed peace- 
fully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, commenced 
war with Chetaka.^ According to Buddbaghosha’s com- 
mentary the Stimahgala-vilasim,^ the cause of the war was a 
breach of trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in connection 
with amine of precious gems. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Vaisall are described in the Mahaoagga and the Mahd- 
parinihbdna Suttanta. In the Mahdvagga it is related that 
Sunidha and Vassakara, two ministers of Magadha, were 
building a fort at Pataligama in order to repel the Vajjis. 
The Mahdparinibhdna Suttanta * says “ the Blessed One was 
once dwelling in Rajagaha on the hill called the Vulture’s 
Peak. Now at that time Ajatasattu Vedehiputta, the king 
of Magadha, was desirous of attacking the Vajjians ; and he 
said to himself. ‘ I will root out these Vajjians, mighty and 
powerful though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.’ 


1 Uvasagadasdo, IT, Appendix, p. 7 ; cf. Tawney, Kathdkoga, pp. 176 ff. 

2 Burmese Edition, Part IT, p. 99. See now B. C Law, Buddhistic Studies ^ 
p. 199. 

Trans, by I^hys Davids. 
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“So 'he spake to the Brahraana VassakSra, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said ‘ Come now, Brahmatja, do 
you go to the Blessed One, and. ..tell him that Ajiitasattu... 
has resolved, ‘I will root out these Vajjians.’ Vassakara 
hearkened to the words of the king...’’ (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had eoramanded). 

In the Nirayavall Sutra {Nirayavdliya-Sutta) it is 
related that when Kunika (Ajata^alru) prepared to attack 
Chetaka of Vai^alT the latter called together the eighteen 
Ganardjas ^ of Jlasi and Ivosala, together with the Lichchhavis 
and Mallakis, and asked them whether they would satisfy 
Kunika s demands, or go to war with him. The good 
relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaisali are referred 
to in the Majjhima NiMya.^ There is thus no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the Jaina statement regarding the 
alliance between Kasi-Kosala on the one hand and Vaisali 
on the other. It seems that all the enemies of Ajata^atru 
including the rulers of Kasi-Kosala and Vaisali offered 
a combined resistance. The Kosalan war and the Vajjian 
war were probably not isolated events but parts of a common 
movement directed against the establishment of the hegemony 
of Magadha. This struggle reminds us of the tussle of 
the Samnites, Etruscans and Gauls with the rising power of 
Rome. 

In the war with Vaisali Kfmiya-Ajatas'atru is said to 
have made use of the Mahasildkantaga and ra(t)hamusala. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of a catapult which threw big stones. The second 
was a chariot to which a mace was attached and which, 
running about, effected a great execution of men.“ The 


* Chiefs of repablican clans, 

2 Vol. II, p. 101. 

2 Uvasagadasao, Vol. IT, Appendix, p. 60; KathSkofa, p. 179. 
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ra{t)hanmsala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great European war of 1914-18. 

The war is said to have synchronised with the death of 
Gosala Mafikhaliputta, the great teacher of the Ajivika 
sect. Sixteen years later at the time of Mahavira’s 
death the anti-Magadhan confederacy is said to have been 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sutra that on 
the death of Mahavlra the confederate kings mentioned in 
the Nirayavall Sutra instituted a festival to be held in 
memory of that event. ^ The struggle between the Magadhan 
king and the powers arrayed against him thus seems to have 
been protracted for more than sixteen years. The At(hakatha 
gives an account of the Machiavellian tactics adopted by 
Magadhan statesmen headed by Vassakara to sow the 


1 S.B.E., xxii, 2GG fpara. 12B). As pointed out by Jacobi {The Kalpasutra of Bha- 
(Iravahu, 6 ff.), the traditional date of Mabavtra’s Nirvar^a is 470 years before 
Vikrama (5R B.C.) according to the .^retambaras, and 605 according to the Digamharas, 
It is suggested that Vikrama of the Digambaras is intended for Baiivahana (78 A.D.). 
A different tradition is, however, recorded by Heinachandra who says that 155 years 
after the liberation of Mahavlra Chandragupta became king 

evam cha hi Mahahrc mnhfe rarshahie gaie 

panchapanchahiladhike Chandragupio'bhavan nripah. 

As Chandragupta’s accession apparently took place between 3*26 and 312 B.C., the 
tradition recorded in Heinachandra’s Parihhitapanan would place the date of 
Mahavira’s death between 481 and 467 B.C. But early Buddhist texts {Dialogues, III, 
pp. 111,203 ; Majjhima, II, 243) make the famous Jaina teacher predecease the Buddha, 
and the latest date assigned by reliable tradition to the Pannirrana of the Sakya sage 
is 486 B.C. (Cantonese tradition, Smith, EHT, 4th ed., p. 49). According to Ceylonese 
writers Sakyamuni entered into nirvana in the eighth year of Ajata^atru {Ajdtasattuno 
vasse a\thame muni nibhuie, Mahavainsa, Ch. II). This would place the accession of 
the son of Bimbisara in*493 B.C., if th 3 Cantonese date for the nirvana of the Buddha 
is accepted. Jaina writers put the interval between Ku^ika s accession and the death of 
their master at 16 and x years. According to Buddhist chroniclers the interval would 
be less than 8 years as Mahavlra predeceased the Buddha. The divergent data of the 
Jaina and Buddhist texts can only be reconciled if we assume that the former take 
as their starting point the date of the accession of Kupika as the rd;d of Champa, while 
the Buddhists begin their calculation from a later date when Ajata4atru mounted 
his ancestral throne at Bajagfiba. 
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seeds of* dissension among the VaiiSalians and thus bring 
about their downfall.^ 

The absorption of Vai^ali and Kasi as a result of the 
Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought the aspiring 
ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious 
sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred to a state- 
ment of the Maijhhna Nikaya that on one occasion Ajata- 
satru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not know 
whether the attack was ever made. Ajatasatru does not 
appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The con- 
quest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors. 

It was during the reign of Ajatasatru that both Maha- 
vlra and Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and 
Buddhism respectively, are said have entered nirvana- 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Council is .said. to have 
been held by the monks of his Order for the recitation and 
collection of the Doctrine. 

In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal the Parkbam statue 
is a contemporary portrait of king Ajatasatru. But this view 
has not met with general acceptance. 


1 Cf, Modern Review, Julj, 1919, pp. 65-66. According to the Ary a Mailjuhi- 
Mula-Kalpa (Vol. I, ed. Ganapati Sastrl, pp. 603 f.) tlie domiuions of Ajatasatru 
embraced, besides Magadha, Aiiga, VaraoasJ (Benares), and Yai^al! in the nor if*. 



Section III. Ajstasatru’s successors. 


Ajata^atru was succeeded according to t&e Puranas by 
Dar^aka. Prof. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that UdSyi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajata^atru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the KathdkoQa * and the PariSishiapurvan ^ also 
represents Udaya or Udayin as the son of Kunika by his 
wife Padrnavatl, and his immediate successor. 

Though the reality of the existence of Darsaka, as king 
of Magadha, is possibly established by the discovery of the 
Svapna-Vdsamdatta attributed to Bhasa, yet in the face of 
Buddhist and Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently as- 
serted that he was the immediate successor of Ajatasatru. Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with Naga-Dasaka who is 
represented by the Ceylonese Chronicles as the last king of 
Bimbisara’s line. In this connection mention may be made 
of a passage in Hiuen Tsang’s Si-yu-hi, which says “ To 
the south-west of the old Sanghardma about TOO li is the 

Sanghdrdma of Ti-lo-shi-kia It was built by the last 

descendant of Bimbisara raja.” ® The name of the second 
Sangharama, if correctly restored by Beal, was probably 
derived from that of Darsaka who is here represented as the 
last descendant of Bimbisara. The evidence of the 
Divyavadana,'^ which omits the name of Naga-Dasaka 
altogether from the list of kings of the Biinbisarian family, 
however, suggests that there was hardly any unanimity 

> P. 177. 

* P. 49. 

* Beal, Si - yu - h \ II, p. 102. 

< V , :!r>9 
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even among Buddhists about the historical reality of the 
king (Naga-Dasaka) and his position in the dynastic list. 

UdSyin : Before his accession to the throne lldtiyin 
or Udayi-bhadda, the son of Ajatasatru, seems to have acted 
as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.' The Paniishtaparvan 
further informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
bank of the Ganges which came to be known as Pataliputra. 
This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the Vayii Purana ^ according to which Udayi built 
the city of Kusumapur a in the fourth year of his reign. 
The choice of Pataliputra was probably due to its position 
in the centre of the realm which now included North Bihar. 
Moreover its situation at the confluence of two large rivers, 
the Ganges and the Sona, was important from the 
commercial as well as the strategic point of view. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the Kautiltya 
Artha6dstra recommends a site at the confluence of rivers for 
the capital of a kingdom. 

The Pnrisishlaparvan •" refers to the king of Avanti as 
the enemy of Udayin. This does not seem to be improbable 
in view of the fact that his father had to fortify his capital 
in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, king of Avanti. The fall of Auga and Vaisall 
and the discomfiture of Ivosala had left Avanti the only im- 
portant rival of Magadha. This last kingdom had absorbed 
all the kingdoms and republics of eastern India. On the 
other hand, if the Katlm-sarit-sdgara * is to be believed, the 
kingdom of Kausambi w'as at this time annexed to the realm 
of Palaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota. '1 he two king- 
doms, Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face with 
each other. The contest between the two for the mastery of 


' Jacobi, PariSish^aparvan, p, 42, 

2 Also the GdrguSaihhitd (Kern, Bfihat SaMitd, 36). 

3 Pp. 45-46, Text VI, 191. 

< Tawney’s Translation, Vol.II, p, 484, 
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northern India probably began, as we have seen, in the 
reign of Ajatasatru. It must have continued during the 
reign of Udiiyin.’ The issue was finally decided in the 
time of Sisunaga, or of Nanda as Jaina tradition seems to 
suggest.^ 

Udayin’s successors according to the Puranas were 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin. But ihe Ceylonese 
chronicles place after Udayi the kings named Anuruddha, 
Munda and Naga Dasaka. Here again the Ceylonese account 
is partially confirmed by the Ahgutlara Nikaya which alludes 
to Munda, King of Pataliputra. The Diryavadana, too, 
mentions Munda but omits the names of Anuruddha and 
Naga Dasaka. T)r. Bhandarkar refers to Miinda’s queen 
Bhadradevl and treasurer Priyaka.'’ The Anguttara Nikaya 
by mentioning Pataliputra as the capital t)f Munda indirectly 
confirms the tradition regarding the transfer of the Magadhan 
metropolis from Rajagriha to Kusuinapura or Pataliputra. 

The Ceylonese chronicles state that all the kings from 
Ajatasatru to Nilga-Dfisaka were parricides. The citizens 


^ For a traditional account of the conflict between Udayin and the king of Avanti, 
see IHQ, 1929, 399. In the opinion of Dr, JayadD^al one of the famous ‘Patna Statues” 
which, at the time of the controversy, stood in the Bharliut Gallery of the Indian 
MuseiJiu (hid. Ant., 1919, pp. ‘29fT.), is a portrait of Udayin. According to him the 
statue bears the, following words : 

Bhage AC HO chhonidhise. 

He identifies ACHO with king Aja mentijned in the Bhdgavata list of Saisuniiga 
kings, and with Udayin of tlie Matsija, Vdyu ^nd Brahma nd a lists. Dr. Jayaswal’s 
reading and interffretation of the inscription have not, however, been accepted by several 
scholars including Dr. Barnett, Mr. Chanda and Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Dr Smith, 
however while unwilling to dogmatize, was of opinion that the statue was pre- 
Maurya. In the third edition of his Asoka he considers Dr. Jayaswal’s theory as 
probable. The characters of the short inscription on the statue are so diflicult to read that 
it is well-nigh impossible to come to a final docision. For the present the problem 
must be regarded as not yet defuiitely solved. Cunningham described the statue as 
that of a Yaksha, According to him the figure bore the words “ Yakhe Achusanigika,'" 
Mr. Chanda’s reading is : Bha ga Achachha nivika (the owner of inexhauatible 
capital, f. e.t Vai^rava^a). See Indian Antiquary, March, 1919. Dr. Majumdar reads : 
Gate (Yakhe?) Lechchhai (vi) 40, 4. (Ind. Ant., 1919). 

> Ind. Ant. , II. 362. * A'V-. IH. 67. 
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became angry, banished the dynasty and raised an mnatya 
(official) named Susu Naga (Sisunaga) to the throne. 

The new king seems to have been acting as the Maga- 
dhan Viceroy at Benares. The Purdnas tell us that “ plac- 
ing his son at Benares he will make Girivraja his own 
abode.” The employment of amdtyas as provincial 
governors or district officers need not cause surprise. The 
custom was prevalent as late as the time of Gautarniputra 
Satakarni and Eudradaman I. 

The Puranic s^tement that Sisunaga took away the 
glory of the Pradyotas proves the correctness of the 
Ceylonese tradition that he came after Bimbisfira who was a 
contemporary of Pradyota. In view of this we cannot accept 
the other Puranic statement that Sisunaga was the progenitor 
of Bimbisara’s family. It may be argued that as Aisunaga had 
his capital at Girivraja he must have flourished before 
Ildayin who was the first to remove the capital to Patali- 
putra. But the fact that Kala^oka, the son and successor 
of Sisunaga, had also to transfer the royal residence from 
Eajagriha to Pfitaliputra ’ shows that one of his predecessors 
had reverted to the old capital. Who this predecessor was 
is made clear by the Purapic statement that Si^unaga “ will 
make Girivraja his own abode.” The inclusion of Benares 
within Si^unaga’s dominions also proves that he came after 
Binalslsara and Ajataf5atru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in Ka^i. 

From a statement in the MdldlahMravaithu, a Pali work 
of modern date, but following very closely the more ancient 
books, it appears that Sisiunaga had a royal residence at 
Vaisfdl which ultimately became his capital.* “ That 


1 SEE., XI, p xvi. 

SBE , XI, p. xvi. If the DvdtriMai putflaNka is to be belje7e(] VeaaU 
continued to be a secondary capital till the time of the Nandas. 
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monarch (Susuniiga), not unmindful of his mother’s origin/ 
re-established the city of Vesall, and fixed in it the royal 
residence. From that time Rajagaha lost her rank of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered.” This passage 
which says that Rajagriha lost her rank of royal city from 
the time of Sisunaga, proves that Sisunaga came after the 
palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e., the period of Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru.*® 

The most important achievement of Si4iinaga seems to 
have been the annihilation of the power and prestige of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. Pradyota, the first king 
of the line, had been succeeded, according to tradition, by 
his sons Gopala and P<llaka after whom came Visakha and 
Aryaka. The name of Gopala is omitted in the Pumnas 
with the possible exception of the k Vishnu manuscript, 
where it finds mention instead of Palaka.” The accession 
of the latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, with 
the passing away of Mahavira. He is reputed to have been 
a tyrant. Visakha bhupa (i.c., king Visakha, called 
Vi4akha-yupa in most Puranic texts) may have been a 
son of Palaka.^ The absence of any reference to this prince 
in non-Purilnic accounts that have hitherto been available, 
may suggest that he was set aside in favour of Aryaka who 
occupied the throne, as a result of a popular outbreak, almost 
immediately after the fall of Palaka. The Puianas place 
after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or 

^ SuauDaga, accordixsg to the MahavaTihsaitka (Tumour’s Mahavamsa^ xxxvii) 
was tho sou of a Licbchhavi raja of Vai4ali. He was conceived by a nagara-sohhin 
and brought up by an officer of state. 

* The fact that the son of Sisunaga (K&ia4oka) ruled in Pat^iliputra and VaiSaii 
sbowB that became after Ud&y in, the founder of Pataliputra, and Ajata^atru« tl^e 
conqueror of Vai4&Ii. 

^ That Gopala was reckoned as a ruler seems clear from tl»e Kathasaritsdgara 
XIX. 67; Journal of Indian History, XT, iii, Some Problems about the Pradyotag 
of Ayanti.” 

< DSA., 19 n29. The Kalki Pur&na (1. 8. 82f.) mentions a king namet' 
Vi4akbayflpa who ruled at Mabidmatl near the southern frontier of ancient Avanti. 
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Vartivardlmna, and add that Sisiuiaga will destroy the pres- 
tige of the Pradyotas and be king. Dr. Jayaswal identifies 
Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the Avanti list witli Aja-Udrijin 
and Nandivardhana of the Puraiiic list of Sais'unaga kings. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says on the other hand that Aryuka 
or Ajaka was the son of Gopala, the elder brother of Palaka.' 

‘ Nandivardhana ’ and ‘ A’artivardhana ’ are apparently 
corruptions of Avautivardhana, the name of a son of Palaku 
according to the Katha-sarit-sagara,^ of Gopala, according to 
the Nepalese Brihat Kalha.^ The important thing to 
remember is that the Pradyota dynasty was humbled by 
Sisunaga. Whether the Saisuniiga victory over Avanti took 
place almost immediately after Prdaka, when a revolution 
placed Aryaka, a ruler about whose origin there is hardly 
any unanimity, on the throne of lijjain, or two generations 
later, cannot be precisely determined at the present moment. 

Sisunaga * was succeeded according to the Piimnan by 
his son Kakavarna, according to the Ceylonese chronicles 
by his son Kalasoka. Professors Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar suggest that Kfilasoka, “the black Asoka” and 
Kakavarna, “ the crow-coloured ” are one and the same 
person. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of the 
A^okavadana which places Kakavarnin after Munda, and 
does not mention Kalasoka.® The two most important 
events of the reign of Kalasoka are the holding of the second 
Buddhist Council at Vaisall, and the retransfer of the capital 
to Pataliputra. Bana in his Harshacharita ® gives a curious 


1 Carm, Lee. 19J8, 64f. But J. Sen rigbtly points out (IHQ, 1980, G99) that in the 
Mfichchhahalika Aryaka is lepresenled as a cow-boy who was raised to the throne 
after the overthrow of the tyrant Palakar 

3 Tawney’s translation, !I, 485. Of. Camb. Hist. Ind,, I, 311. 

8 Essay on Gundihya, 116. 

^ Tlie Kdvya Mhndmsd contains an interestin'^ notice of this king and says that 
I'e piohib>ted the use of cerebrals in his harera. 

5 Divydvaddna, 869; Geiger, Ma/idtjam^a, p. xli, ('f. p. 96 ante, 

8 Edited by Ka^inath Va^tjiuiarig Parab, 4th Ed., 1918, p. 199. 
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legend concerning the death of Ivakavarna (Kalasoka). It 
is stated there that Kakavarna Saisunagi had a dagger thrust 
into his throat in the vicinity of his city. The story about the 
tragic end of this king is, as we shall see later on, confirmed 
by (Ireek evidence. 

The successors of Kallif^oka were his ten sons who are 
supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their names 
according to the Mahabodhivamsa were Bhadrasena, 
Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvanjaha, JAlika, Lbhaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandi-vardhana and Panchamaka.’ Dr. 
1). K. Bhandarkar suggests that Nandivardhana of the 
Mahahodhivamsa is most piobahly Nandivardhana of the 
Puranic list.^ 


^ The Dii ijdvadana Ip. 3r)9) ^ives the foliowirij' li.st of the successors of Kakaxarnin : 
Sahtth Tuiukiicliin . M.iliaman(lala,intj Praaena^it. After Prasenajit the crown went 
to Nan da. 

2 Di*. J tya.swal opined that the headless “ Patna statue ” which stood, at the time 
when he wrote, in t! e Bhfirhut Gallery of the Indian Museum, was a portrait of Ihis 
king. Acc./rding to him the inscription on the statue runs as follows 

Sapa {or Sava) khaie Vata Namdi. 

He regarded Va^a Nathdi as an abbreviation of Vartivardhana (the name of Nandi- 
vardbana in the rdy« bs'l and Nandivardhana. Mr. R. D. Banerji in ths June 
number of the Journal n/ the Bihar and Orissa Besenrch Society, 1919, said that 
there cannot be two opinions about the leadinfi, Vata Namdi . Mr. Chanda, however, 
regarded the sta-tue in question as an image of a Yahsha and rea<l the inscription 
which it bore as follows : — 

Yahha sa (V) rvafa namdi. 

Dr. Majumdar said that the inscription might be read as follows 
Yakhe sani vajtnd m 7(h 

He placed the inscription m the second century A. D., and supported the Yaksha 
theory propoun led by Cunningham and upheld hy Mr. Ciianda. He did not agree with 
those scholars who concluded that the statue was a portrait of a Saisunaga sovereign 
simply because there were some letters in the inscription undeir discussion which might 
be construed as a name of a Saii^unaga king. Referring to Dr. Jayaswal’s suggestion 
that the form Fafa Narhdi was composed of two variant proper names (Vartivardh.ina 
and Naihdivardhana)— h ) said that Chandragupta TI was also known as Devagupta, 
and Vigrahapala had a.socond name Surapala ; but who had ever heard of compound 
names like Ch'indra-Deva, or Deva-chandra, and Sura-Vigraha or Vigraba-Sura 9 
{Ind. Ant., 1919). 
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Dr. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji proposed to identify 
Nandi vardhana, the Saisuuaga king, Mith Nandaraja 
mentioned in the Ilatliiguniplja inscription of Kliaravela, 
king of Kaliuga. One of the passages containing the name 
of Nandaraja runs thus : 

“ Panichaute cha daui t'ase Na{ni)da-raja-tiDasa-sata 
o(ghd?)titam TanasuUyavatd panadim nagaram pavcsa (ya) 


“ Now in the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had not 
been used for 30* > (or 103) jears since king Nanda ^ conduct- 
ed info the city from the road of Tanasuil.” 

Nandivardhana is identified with Nanda on the strength 
of Kshemendra’s refen nee to Purvananda who, wo arc told, 
should be distinguished from the Narananddh or New (later) 
Nandas, and identified with a ruler of the group represented 
by Nandivardhana and Mahanandin.^ In the works of 
Kshemendra and Soinadeva, however, Purvananda (Singular) 
is distinguished, not fioru the Xacananddh , but from 
Yogananda (J’seudo-Nanda), the re-animated corpse of 


Maliaraabopafllj^ayd Harapra.sad ^astri touk Vata Naiiidi to mean Frd/ya N.iriiJi 
and ^aid that the sUtue had most of tlie at tides of dress as {»iven hy Kat3ayaa.i to 
the Vratya Kshatnya. In the Puranas the Sisimaga kings are mentioned as Kshattra- 
handhuSt i. e., Vrdiya Kshatriyas. The Mai amahopadhySya thus inclioed to the view 
of Dr. Jayaswal that the statue in question was a portrait of a dau^unaga king 
(JBORS,t December^ 1919). 

Mr. Ordhendu Cooraar Gangoly, on the other hand, regarded t!»e statue as a 
image, and drew our attention to the catal >gue of Yaksliaa in the Mahd- 
mdyuri and the passage “ Nanli cha Vardhanas chaiva nagare Nandivardhane'" 
{Modern Review, October, 1919). Dr. Barnett was also not satisfied that the four syllables 
which might be read as Va^a Naihdi mentioned the name of a Sai4unaga king. Dr. 
Smith, however, in tlie third edition of his A^oka iidmilted the possibility of Dr. 
Jay as waTs contention. We regard the problem as still unsolved. The data at our 
disposal are too scanty to warrant the conclusion that the inscription on the “ Patna 
statue’* mentions a daiSunaga king. The script seems to be late 

1 Barua suggests [Old Br&hmt Inscriptions in the Udayagiri^ind Khan4agiri Caves, 
p. 13), that the canal was ‘ ope nd out by King Nanda.” 

2 The Oxford History of India, Additions and Corrections } JBORS^ 1918, .91. 
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king Nanda/ The Puranaa and the Ceylonese’ authori- 
ties know of the existence of only one Nanda line. 
Those works are unanimous in taking nava to mean nine 
(and not new).^ They represent Nandivardhana as a 
king of the Sai^unaga line — a dynasty which is sharply 
distinguished from the Nandas. Moreover, as Mr. Chanda 
points out,® the Puranas contain nothing to show that 
Nandivardhana had anything to do with Kaliiiga. On the 
contrary, we are distinctly told by those authorities that 
when the kings of the J^aisunaga dynasty and their prede- 
cessors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings reigned in 
Kalinga in succession synchronously. It is not Nandivar- 
dlnna but Mahapadrna Nanda who is said to have brought 
“ all under his sole sway ” and “ uprooted all Kshatriijas.'” 
So we should identify Nathdaraja of the Hathigumpbu 
inscription wdio held possession of Kalinga either with the 
all-conquering Mahapadrna Nanda or one of his sons. 

We learn from the Puranas as well as the Ceylonese 
Chronicles that the Saisunaga dynasty was supplanted by 
the Nanda line. 


* Cf. Knihd-Sani'>^(itfarat Diirf»aprasa(1 and Parable edition, p. 10. 

2 ('f, Jacobi, Pansishfaparvat Anp. p *2 : ‘ Kamdavamse Navaino Natridardya,./ 

^ Mvmotm of ihe Archaeological Survey of India ^ No. I, p. 11. 



Section IV. The Chronology of the Bimbisara 

(HARyANKA)-SlSUNAGA GrOUP. 

There is considerable disagreement between the Puranas 
and the Ceylonese Chronicles regarding the chronology of 
the kings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryahka) and Saisunaga 
dynasties. Evem Dr. Smith is not disposed to accept all 
the dates given in the Puranas. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
observes,* “ they (the Puranas) assign a period of 303 years 
to ten consecutive reigns, i.c., at least 30 years to each 
reign which is quite preposterous.” According to the 
Ceylone.se Chronicles Bimbisara ruled for fifty-two years, 
Ajatasatru for 32 years, Udaya for 10 years, Anuriuldha and 
Munda for 8 years, Nagadasaka for 24 years, Susunaga for 
18 years, Kalasoka for 28 years and Kalasoka’s sons for 22 
years. Gautama Buddha died in the eighth year of Ajata- 
satru,^ i.e:, in the (52 + 8=)60th year after the accession of 
Bimbisara. The event happened in 544 B.C. according to 
a Ceylonese reckoning, and in 480 B.C. according to a 
Cantonese tradition of 489 A.D., based on a ‘ dotted record ’ 
brought to China by Saihgha-bhadra. The date 544 B.C. 
can, however, hardly be reconciled with a statement in the 
Ceylonese chronicles that Asoka Maurya was consecrated 218 
years after the Buddha had passed into niroam. This fact 
and certain Chinese and Chola synchronisms led Geiger and 
a few other scholars to think that the era of 544 B.C. is a 
comparatively modern fabrication and that the true date of 
the death of the Buddha is 483 B.C.* — a result closely 
approaching that to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. 


1 Carm. Lee., 1918, p. Tifi. 

2 Mahava'ih^a, Ch. 2 (p. 12 cf trunBlation). 

3 Mahdvaihf,af trans, P. xxviii; 1900, pp. l-fH. 
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The Cbola synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, 
however, not free from doubt and it has been pointed out by 
Geiger himself that the account in Chinese annals of an 
embassy which one king of Ceylon named MahanUman sent 
to the emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak in 
favour of his revised chronology. The traditional date of 
Menander which is 500 A.B., works out more satisfactorily 
with a NinUina era of 544 B.C., than with an era of 483 or 
480 B.C. In regard to the Maurya period, however, calcula- 
tions based on the traditional Ceylonese reckoning will place 
the accession of Chandragupta Maurya in 544— 1(32 = £62 
B.C., and the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 544 — 218=326 
B.C. These results will be completely at variance with the 
evidence of Greek writers and the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka himself. Classical writers represent Chandra- 
gupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.(3.) and of 
Sclcukos (312 B.C.). Asoka in his thirteenth Bock Edict 
speaks of certain Hellenistic kings as alive. As one at 
least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. (250 B.C. 
according to some authorities) and as rescripts on morality 
began to be written when Asoka was anointed twelve years, 
his consecration could not have taken place after 269 B.C. 
(261 B.C. according to some). The date cannot be pushed 
back beyond 277 B.C., because his grandfather Chandragupta 
must have ascended the throne after 326 B.C., as he met 
Alexander in that year as an ordinary individual and died 
after a reign of 24 years, and the next king Bindusara, the 
father and immediate predecessor of Asoka, ruled for at least 
25 years. 326 B.C. —40 = 277 B.C. Anoka’s coronation, 
therefore, took place between 277 and 261 B.C., and as the 
event happened, according to an old Gatha recorded by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers, 218 years after the pariniroCim of the 
Buddha, the date of the Great Decease should be placed 
between 495 and 479 B.C. The result accords not with the 
Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with the Cantonese dale 486 
24 
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B.C., arid Greiger’s date 483 B.C., for the nirvana. The 
Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna sent 
to Samudra Gupta, and King Kia-Che (Kassapa) sent to 
China in 527 A.D., also speaks in favour of the date 48G 
B.C. or 483 B.C., for the Great Decease. Geiger’s date, 
however, is not explicitly recognised by tradition. Tlie 
same remark applies to the date (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B.C.) 
preferred by L. D. Swami Ivannu Pilki.^ The Cantonese 
date, may, therefore, be accepted as a working hypothesis 
for the determination of the chronology of the early dynasties 
of Magadha. The date of Bimbisara’s accession, according 
to this reckoning, would fall in or about 545 B.C., which is 
very near to the starting point of the traditional Ceylonese 
Nirvana era of 544 B.C. ‘ The current name of an era is no 
proof of origins.^ It is not altogether improbable that the 
Buddhist reckoning of Ceylon originally started from the 
coronation of Bimbisara and was later on confounded w'ith 
the era of the Great Decease. 

In the time of Bimbisara Gandhara was an independent 
kingdom ruled by a king named Pukkusati. By B.C. 
519 at the latest it had lost its independence and had 
become subject to Persia, as we learn from the Bahistiin 
inscription of Darius. It is thus clear that Pukkusati 
and his contemporary BimbisSra lived before B.C. 519. 
This accords with the chronology which places his accession 
in or about B. C. 545. 


1 An Indian Ephemeris, T, Pt, 1, 1922, pp. 471 iT, 



Section V. The Nandas. 


We have seen that the Sai^unaga dynasty was supplant- 
ed by the line of Nanda. The name of the first Nanda was 
MahSpadma or Mahapadmapati ’ according to the Purdnas 
and Ugrasena according to the Malidhodhivamsa. The 
Purdnas describe him as 3udrd-(jarhh-odhhava, i.e., born of a 
Sudra mother. The J aim ParUishtaparvan^ on the other hand 
represents Nanda as tlie son of a courtesan by a barber. The 
Jaina tradition is strikingly confirmed by the classical accounts 
of the father of Alexander’s Magadhan contemporary. Curtius 
says** “ His (Agrammes,’ i.c., the last Nanda’s) father (i.e., 
the first Nanda) was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off 
hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being not 
uncomely in person, bad gained the affections of the queen, 
and was by her influence advanced to too near a place in the 
confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, 
he treacherously murdered his sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped 
the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king.” The murdered sovereign 
seems to have been Kalasoka-Kakavarna who had a tragic 
end as we know from the Harsha-charita. Kakavar?ia Saisu- 
nagi, says Bfma, had a dagger thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of his city. The young princes referred to by 
Curtius w'ere evidently the sons of Kalasoka-Kakavarna. 
The Greek account of the rise of the family of Agrammes 
fits in well with the Ceylonese aecount of the end of the 


^ * Sovereign of an infinite host * or * of immense wealth ’ according to the com- 
mentator (Wilaoni Vishriu P., Vol. IX, 184 n). 

2 P. 46. Text VI, 231-82. 

® McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. 
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Sai^unaga line and the rise of the Nandas, but not with the 
Puranic story which represents the first Nanda as a son 
of the last Saisunaga by a Sudra woman, and makes no 
mention of the young princes. The name Agrammes is 
probably a distorted form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, 
“son of Tigrasena.” Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the 
name of the first Nanda according to the Mahabodhi- 
vamsa. His son may aptly be termed Augrasainya which 
the Greeks corrupted into Agrammes and later on into 
Xandrames.^ 

The Malsya, Vayu and Brahniiiniia Pvranas call 
Mahapadraa, the first Nanda king, the destroyer of all the 
Kshatriyas {sarva Kshatrdntaka) and sole monarch 
{eharat) of the earth which was under his undisputed sway, 
which terms imply that be finally overthrew all the 
dynasties which ruled contemporaneously with the 
Sai^unagas, viz., the Tkshvakus, Panchalas, Ka^is, ^ 
Haihayas, Ivalihgas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maithilas,*' fiurasenas, 
Vitihotras, etc. The Puranic account of the unification of 
a considerable portion of India under Nanda’s sceptre is 
corroborated by the classical writers w'ho speak of the most 
powerful peoples who dwelt beyond the Beas in the time of 

1 The ideDtification of Xandramrs, the Magodhan conteraporarj of Alexaoder, 
with Chandragiipta proposed by certain writers is clearly untenable. Plutarch {Life of 
Alexander, Ch. 62 ) clearly distinguishes between tbe two, and his account receives 
confirmation from that of Justin (Watson’s tr., p. 142 ). Xandrainea or Agrammes 
was the son of a usurper born after bis father had become king of tbe Prasiit while 
Chandragupta was himself tbe founder of a new sovereignty, the first king oi his 
line. The father of Xandrames was a barber wbo could claim no royal ancestry. 
On tbe other band Brahmai^ical and Buddhist writers are unanimous in representing 
Chandragupta as a descendant of a race of rulers, though they differ in regard 
to tbe identity of tbe family and its claim to be regarded as of pure Kshatriys 
stock. Jaina evidence clearly suggests that the barber usurper is identical with the 
NdpitakumdTo who founded the Nanda line. 

^ Apparently the descendants or successors of the prince whom di§unaga had 
placed in Benares, 

3 Tbe Maithilas apparently occupied a small distfict to the north of the Vajjian 
dominions annexed by Ajata^atru. 
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Alexander as being under one sovereign who had his capital 
at Palibothra (Pataliputra). The inclusion of the Ikshvaku 
territory of Kosala within Nanda’s dominions seems to bo im- 
plied by a passage of the Katha-sarit-sagara^ which refers to 
the camp of king Nanda in Ayodhya. Several Mysore inscrip- 
tions state that Kuotala, a province which included the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency and the north 
of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas. ^ But these are of 
comparatively modern date, the twelfth century, and too 
much cannot be built upon their statements. ,^Iore 
important is the evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Khiiravela which mentions Nandaraja in connection 
with an aqueduct of KaliAga. The passage in the inscrip- 
tion seems to imply that Nandaraja held sway in Ivalinga. 
A second passage of Kharavela’s inscription seems to state 
that king Nanda carried away as trophies the statue (or 
footprints) of the first dina and heirlooms of the KaliAga 
kings to Magadha.® In view of Nanda’s possession of 
KaliAga, the conquest of Asmaka and other regions lying 
further south does not seem to be altogether improbable. The 
existence on the (lodavarl of a city called “ Nan Nand 
Dehra ” (Nander * ) also suggests that the Nanda dominions 
embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan. 

The Matsga Pmana assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 {Ashta^iti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtavimsati), as the Vdyu assigns only 28 years. 
According to Taranath Nanda reigned 2t) years.® The 
Ceylonese accounts infurm us that the Nandas ruled only for 
22 years. The PurSpic figure 28 is probably to be taken 

* Tawney s Tranalatjon, p. ?1. 

* Bice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3; Fleet Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts, 284, n. 2. 

S JBOR8, 1917, December, pp. 447, 457-468. 

^ Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion^ V, p. 236. 

» Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 362. 
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to include the period when Nanda was the dcfacto ruler of 
Magadha before his final usurpation of the throne. 

Mahapadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight sons 
who were kings in succession. They ruled for twelve years 
according to the Puranas. The Ceylonese ('hronicles, as 
we have already seen, give the total length of the reign- 
period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. The Puranas 
mention only the name of one son of Mahapadma, riz., 
Sukalpa.’ The Mahubodhicamsa gives the following 
names: Panduka, Pandugati, Bhiitapala, Pashtrapala, 
Govishanaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana. The 
last king is called by the classical writers Agrammes or 
Xandrames. Agrammes is, as we have seen, probably the 
Greek corruption of the Sanskrit patronymic Angrasainya. 

The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and a full exchequer. Curtins 
tells us that Agrammes, king of the Gangaridae and the 
Prasii, kept in the field for guarding the approaches to his 
country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2,000 
four-horsed chariots, and, what was the most formidable 
force of all, a troop of elephants which, he said, ran up to 
the number of 3,000. Diodorus and Plutarch give similar 
accounts. But they raise the number of ele])hants to 4,00U 
and 6,000 respectively. 

The enormous wealth of the Nandas is referred to by 
several writers. Dr. Aiyangar points out that a Tamil 
poem contains an interesting statement regarding the 
wealth of the Nandas “ which having accumulated first in 


^ The name has variants. One of these is Sahalya. Dr. Barua makes the 
plausible suggestioD that the prince in question may be identical with Sahalin of the 
Divydvaddna (p. 369; Pargiter, DKA, 26n24; Bauddha Dharma Kosha^ ii). The 
evidence of that Buddhist work in regard to the relationship between Sahalin and 
Kakavarpa can, however, hardly be accepted. The work often errs in this respect. 
It makes Pushyamitra a lineal descendant of Asoka (p. 433). 

* Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. 
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Patali, hid itself in the floods of the Ganges.” ^ Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, refers to “ the five treasures 
of king Nanda’s seven precious substances.” A passage of 
the Kathd-sarit-sdgara says ^ that king Nanda possessed 
090 millions of gold pieces. 

The Ashtddhydyl of Paniui, translated by Mr. S. C. 
Vasu, contains a rule” as an illustration of which the follow- 
ing passage is cited : 

Nandopakramani mdndni. 

This indicates that one of the Nanda kings was credited 
with the invention of a particular kind of measure. 

•^e learn from the Kautiliija Artliasdstra, Kiimandaka’s 
Nitisdra, the Purdpas, the Mahdvamsa and the Mudrd- 
rdkshasa that the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 
J^Cautilya, the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 
No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution has 
survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount of 
wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal of 
financial extortion. Moreover, we arc told by the classical 
writers that Agrainmes (the last Nanda) “ was detested and 
held cheap by his subjects as he rather took after his father 
than conducted himself as the occupant of a throne.” ^ 

The Puranic passage about the revolution stands as 
follows : 

Uddharishyati tan sarvdn 
KauUlyo rai dvir ashlahhih 

' Cf. “ The youngest brother was called Dhana Nanda, from hia being addicted 
to hoarding treasure... He collected riches to the amount of eighty kotU — in a rock 
in the bed of the river (Ganges) having caused a great excavation to be made, he 
buried the treasure th^e ..Levying taxoa among other articles, even on skins, gums* 
trees, and stones he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly.'* 
(Turnour, Mahavathfia, p. xxxix). 

* Tawney’s Translation, Vol. T, p, 21. The Mudrdrdkshasa refers to the Nandas 
as *mvanavaUsala(lra\^yakotihard}i (Act III, verse 127), and *Artharuchi* (Act I), 

3 Sutra II. 4. 21. 

^ McCrindle, The Invasion of India hy Alexander, p, 222. 
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KattfilyaS Chandraguptarii tu 
T ato rdjye hhishekshyati. 

Dr. Jayaswal ^ proposed to read Virashtrdhhih instead 
of dvir ashtabhik. Virashtrds he took to mean the Arattas, 
and added that Kautilya was helped by the Arattas “the band 
of robbers ” of Justin.^ Pargiter, however, suggests * that 
dvija-rsahha^ (the best among the twice-born, i.c.,Brahmanas) 
may be the correct reading instead of “ drirashfahhih” 

The Milinda-Pafiho ^ reters to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas : “there 
was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the slaughter 
of ten thousand elephants, and a lakh of horses, and five 
thousand charioteers, and a hundred koiis of soldiers on 
foot), then the headless corpses arise and dance in frenzy 
over the battle-field.” The passage contains a good deal 
of what is untrustworthy. But we have here a remini- 
scence of the bloody encounter between the contending 
forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.® 


' Ind. Anl., p. 121 

2 Cf. Cunningham, Bhiha T(kp(^, pp. 88, 80 

3 Dynnf.1ics of Ihe Kah p. 2{), n. 35. 

4 Cf. S13E, XXXVI, pp. 147-18. 

* Cf. fnd. Anf., 1014, p. I24n. 



CHAPTEE III. THE PERSIAN AND 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 

Section I. The Advance of Persia to the Indus. 

While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian interior 
were gradually being merged in the Magadhan Empire, 
those of North-West India were passing through vicissi- 
tudes of a different kind. In the first half of the sixth 
century B.C. the Uttarapatha beyond the MadhyadcSa, like 
the rest of India, was parcelled out into a number of small 
states the most important of which were Kamboja, Gandhara 
and Madra. No sovereign arose in this part of India 
capable of welding together the warring communities, as 
Ugrasena-Mahapadma had done in the East. The whole 
region was at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the 
natural prey of the strong Achaemcnian monarchy which 
grew up in Persia. 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-530 B.C.), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only. ^ But he was more success- 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he 
destroyed the famous city of Kapisi. Arrian informs us 
that “ the district west of the river Indus as far as the river 
Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians (Ashta- 
kas) ® and the Assacenian (Asvakas), Indian tribes. These 
were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards 
to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, 

> H. and F., Strabo, III, p. 74. 

* Chinnock, Arrian's Anabasis, p, 

3 Patafljali (IV. 2.2) refers to “ Ashtakam nama dhanva (c/. Hashinayar), 

25 
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and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of 
their land.” Strabo tells us that on one occasion the 
Persians summoned the Hydraces (the Kshudrakas) from 
India (i.e., the Panjab) to attend them as mercenaries. 

In the Behistun or Bahistan inscription of Darayavaush 
or Darias I (<■. 522-486 B.C.), the third sovereign of the 
Achaeiuenian dynisty, the people of Gandhara (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hindus (people of 
Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are explicitly referred to 
in the Hamadan Inscription, and arc included with the 
Gandharians in tlie lists of subject peoples given by the 
inscriptions on the terrace at Persepolis, and around the 
tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustura.^ P’rom this it has been 
inferred that the “Indians” (Hindus) were conquered at 
some date between 519 B.C. (the probable date of the 
Behistun or Bahistan inscription),' and the end of the reign 
of Darius in 486 B.C.** The preliminaries to this conquest 
are described by Herodotus “ he (Darius) being desirous to 
know in what part the Indus, which is the second river 
that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent 
in ships both others on whom he could rely to make a true 
report and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly 
setting out from the city of Caspatyrus “ and the country 
of Paktyike (Pakthas?) “ sailed down the river towards the 

1 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions by 
H. C. ; Rap'?OM, Ancient India ; fTerzfeld, MASI, 34. pp. Iff. 

* Id the opiDion of JacksoD (Camb. Hist India^ 1,334) tht* Bahistan Hockinscrip* 
tioD is presuinahJy t-o be aisigiied to a per’o I between 620 and 618 B.C. with the 
cxceptif-D of the Bfih column, whic!» was added later. Hapson regarded 610 B C as 
th^i *-*>6 famous epigraph, while HerzfelJ pivfeis the date 619 B.C. 

(MAST. No, 34, p 2). 

3 Herzfeld ii, lio.vcve'-, of the opinion that refe"en-,e to the ‘ ThaUgash * in early 
^e'^ian epigraphs shows that the Pafijah, like Gandhara, was Persian from the days 
of Cyrus the Great. 

4 MoOrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp, 4-6, 

s ('amb. Hist Ind , I, 33G, 

s Ibid, pp. 82, 380, 
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east and sunrise lo the sea ; then sailing on the sea west- 
wards, they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place 
where the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius 
subdued the Indians and frequented the Sea.” 

Herodotus tells us that “ India ” constituted the twentieth 
and the most populous satrapy of the Persian Empire, and 
that it paid a tribute proportionately larger than all the 
rest, — 300 talents of gold dust, equivalent to ill, 290, 000. 
Gandhara was included in the seventh satrapy. The 
details regarding “ India” left by Herodotus leave no room 
for doubt that it embraced the Indus Valley and w'as bound- 
ed on the east by the desert of Rajaputana. “That part 
of India towards the rising sun is all sand ; for of the people 
with whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the furthest 
towards the east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of 
Asia, for the Indians’ country towards the east is a desert 
by reason of the sands.” 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 B. C.), the son and 
successor of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandhara and “ India ” were represented. The Gan- 
dharians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows of reed 
and short spears, and the “ Indians ” as being clad in cotton 
garments and bearing cane bows w’ith arrows tipped with 
iron. Among interesting relies of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made of aTaxila inscription in Aramaic 
characters of the foui’th or fifth century B. C.' But 
Herzfeld points out ® that the form Prhjadarmna occurs in 
the record which should be referred to the reign of Asoka, 
and not to the period of Persian rule. To the Persians is 
also attributed the introduction of the Kharoshthi alphabet, 
the “ Persepolitan capital,” and w'ords like “ dipi ” 

1 J HAS.. 191.5, fP 340-347. 

» Bp. Ind., XIX. 258. 
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(rescript) and “ nipis/jta ”(“ written ”) occurring in tlie 
inscriptions of Asoka. Persian influence has also been traced 
in the preamble of the Asokan edicts. 

Section II. The Last of the AcHiEMENios and 
Alexander. 

Indians figured in the army which Darius III Codo- 
mannus (335-380 B. C.) led against Alexander. “ The 
Indians who were conterminous with the Bactrians as 
also the Bactrians themselves and the Sogdianians had 
come to the aid of Darius, all being under the command 
of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land of Bactria. They were 
followed by the Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to the 
Scythians who dwell in Asia. These were not subject 
to Bessus but were in alliance with Darius... Barsa- 
entes, the Viceroy of Arachotia, led the Arachotians and 
the men who were called mountaineer Indians. There 
were a few elephants, about fifteen in number belonging to 
the Indians who live this side of the Indus. With these 
forces Darius had encamped at (faugamela, near the river 
Bumodus, about 6C0 stades distant from the city of Arbela.” * 
The hold of the Achaemenians on the Indian provinces had, 
however, grown very feeble about this time, and the whole 
of north-western India was parcelled out into innumerable 
kingdoms and republics. A list of the more important 
among these slates is given below ; — 

1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Kunar-Bajaur 
valley) : 

It lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Choes, po.ssibly the modern Alishang, 
and the Euaspla, apparently the Kunar. The name of the 
people is derived from the Iranian “ Aspa,” i.e., the Sanskrit 
“ A^va ” or Asvaka. The Aspasians were thus the western 


^ CbioDock, Arrian's Anabasis, pp. 142-143. 
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branch of the Asvakas (Assakenians).* The chieftain of the 
tribe dwelt in a city on or near the river Euaspla, 
supposed to be identical with the Kunar, a tributary of 
the Kabul. Other Aspasian cities were Andaka and Ari- 
gaeum.® 

2. The country of the Guraeans : 

It was watered by the river Guraeus (Gaurl or Panj- 
kora, probably the Khoaspes of Curtius) and lay between 
tlie land of the Aspasians and the country of the 
Assakenians. 

3. The Kingdom of Assakenos (Swat and Buner) : 

It had its capital at Massaga, a “ formidable fortress 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Malakand 
Pass but not yet precisely identified.” The name of the 
Assakenians probably rei)resents the Sanskrit Asvaka ‘ land 
of horses,’ not Asmaka, ‘ land of stone.’ The territory 
occupied by the tribe was also known as Suvastu, Udyana 
and, according to some, Oddiyana. The Asvakas do not 
appear to be mentioned by Panini unless we regard them 
as belonging to the same stock as the A^makas® of the’ south 
for which there is no real ground. They are placed in the 
north-west by the authors of the Markandcya Purana and the 
Brihat Samliitd. The Assakenian king had a powerful army 
of 20,000 cavalry more than 30,000 infantry and 30 
elephants. The reigning king at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion is called by the Greeks Assakenos. His mother was 
Kleophis. Assakenos had a brother ' who is called Eryx by 


1 Camh. Hisi fuJ.. 8‘2, n. 3. 

2 Clunn{.ck*s Arriart pp. 230-231. 

3 IV. 1.173. 

^ Invasion of Alexander, p. 3"8. 
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Curtius and Aphrikes by Diodoros.' There is no reason to 
believe that these personages had any relationship with king 
Sarabha, whose tragic fate is described by Bana and who 
belonged apparently to the southern realm of the Asmakas in 
the valley of the Godavari. 

4. Nysa ; 

This was a small hill state which lay at the foot 
of Mt. Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and 
the Indus.** It had a republican constitution. The city 
was alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists 
long before the invasion of Alexander.** Arrian says/ “ the 
Nysaeansare not an Indian race, but descended from the men 
who came to India with Diouysus.” Curiously enough a 
Yona or Greek state is mentioned along with Karnboja in 
the Majjhiina Nikdya^ as flourishing in the time of Gautama 
Buddha and Assalayana : “ Yona Kamhojesii doeoa vannd 
Aijyo c'eva Dasoca (there are only two social grades among 
the Yonas and the Kambojas, I'iz., Aryan and Dasa).” 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient city of 
Nysa once stood.** At the time of Alexander’s invasion the 
Nysaeans had Akouphis for their President. They had a 
Governing Body of 300 members.'* 


1 He led the flying defenders of the famous fortress of Aorr os against the Greeks 
(Camb, Hist, Ind., I. 356). Aornos is identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the height of 
Una between the Swat and the Indus (Alexander's Campaign on the Frontier, 
Benares Hindu University Magazine, Jan., 1927), The southern side of the strong- 
hold was washed by the Indus {Inv. Alex,, 271). 

3 Inv, Alex,, 79, 193. 

3 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p -79; Hamilton and Falconer. Strabo, 
Vol. III,p 76. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in^’orms me that he referred to the Nysaean 
lodo'Greeks in a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

< Cbinno..'k*s Arnan, p. 399. 

« 11.149. 

« Smith. FiHl, 4th ed., p, 57. Camb. Hist., I, p. 853. 

t Invasion of Alexander, p. 81. 
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5. Peukelaotis: 

It lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us' that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
PushkarEvati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhara. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the “ Astakenoi ” by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyarat and Gharsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts 

The reigning king at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
was Astes ^ identified with Hasti or Ashtaka. He was 
defeated and killed by Hephaestion, a general of the 
Macedonian king. 

6. Taxila or Takshasila : 

Strabo says® “ between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhilam) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile.” The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhara. 

In B. C. 327 the I’axilian throne was occupied by a 
prince whom the Greeks called Taxiles When Alexander 
of Maccdon arrived in the Kabul valley he sent a herald to 
the king of Taxila to bid him come and meet him. Taxiles 
accordingly did come to meet the conqueror, bringing 
valuable gifts. When he died his son Mophis or Omphis 
(Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded to the government. Curiously 
enough the reputed author of the KautiUya ArthaMstra, 

^ Chinnock*8 Arrian^s Annbasi^ of Alexander and Indicat p. 403, 

2 Chianock, Arrian^ p. 228. 

* H*. and F.’s tr., HI, p. 90. 
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himself a native of Taxila according to the Mahavamsa 
Tika, refers to a school of political philosophers called 
Ambhiyas, and Dr. F. W. Thomas connects them with 
Taxila.' 

7. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Urasa, the modern Hazara district. It adjoined the 
realm of Abisares, and was probably, like the latter, an 
offshoot of the old kingdom of Karaboja. Ura^a is men- 
tioned in several Kharoshthl inscriptions, and, in the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, absorbed the neighbouring realm of 
Taxila. 

8 . Abhisara : 

Strabo observes ^ that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position of 
this state was correctly defined by Slcin who pointed out 
that Darwlhhisdra^ comprised the whole tract of the 
lower and middle hills lying between the Jhilarn and the 
Chinab. Roughly speaking it corresponded to the Punch 
and Naoshera districts in Kasmira, and was probably an 
offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. Abisares, the 
contemporary of Alexander, Avas a shrewd politician of the 
type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. When the Mace- 
donian invader arrived he informed him that he was ready 
to surrender himself and the land which he ruled. And yet 
before the battle which was fought between Alexander and 
the famous Poros, Abisares intended to join his forces 
with those of the latter.' 


1 Bdrhaspatya ATiha4as1ra,liilioixtcii(>T),j}. 16. 
» H. & P.'s tr., Ill, p. 90. 

’ Cf. Mbii. VII. 91, 43. 

* Ctiinnocic, Arrian, p. 276. 
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9. The kingdom of the Elder Poros : 

I’bis territory lay between tbe Jbilaiu and tbe Cbinab 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts of 
•Ihilam, (fuzr'it and Shahpiir.' Strabo tells iis“ that it was 
an extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us “ that L’oros bad an army of more than 
50,000 foot, above 3,000 horse, about 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, i.c., 
the king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Puru or Pau- 
rava. In the Rig Veda the Purus are I'xpressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvatl. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (-Ihilam). Tbe Brihat 
Saihhilfi* too, associates the ‘ Pauravas,’ with ‘ Aladraka ’ 
and ‘ Maiava.’ The Maltdhhftrala,'’ also, refers to a “ Purani 
Patirttm-rahahUnm," city protected by the Pauravas, which 
lay not far from Kasralra. It is suggested in the Vedtc 
Index'' that either the Hydaspes was the earlier home of tbe 
Purus, wliere .some remained after the others had wandered 
ea.st, or the later Purus, represent a successful onslaught 
upon the west from the east. 

10. The country of the people called Glauganikai 
(( ilauganicians) by Aristobulus, and (ilausians by E^tolemy : 

This tract was conterminous wiih the dominion of 
Poros.** It included no less than seven and thirty cities, 
the smallest of which had not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, 
while many contained upwards of 1.0,000. 

^ Tt appareotly inoliided tlio old territory of K(*kiiy:i. 

2 H. & F.’str., Trf,p. 91. 

3 Tnravo}i of \!er under, p. ‘d74. 

< XiV. 27. 5 l[, ‘27, lo-17. 6 Vol. n,pp. 12.13. 

7 With tbe secobd psirt oi the name may be compared that, of the Sanakftnikas 
of the Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal, who prefers the restoration of the name as 
Glauchukayana, does not apparently lake note of this fact, 

8 Chinnock, /IrnVn/, p. 276. 

2G 
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11. Gandaris ; 

This little kingdom lay between the Chinab and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahajanapada of Gandhara.' It was ruled by the 
Younger Poros, nephew of the monarch wlio ruled the 
country between the .Thilam and the Ohinab. 

12. The Adraistai 

They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes or the 
Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 

18. Kathaioi or Cathaeans ; 

Strabo points out® that “ some writers place (’athaia and 
the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomnrehs, in the tract 
between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e., tlie .1 hi lam 
and the Chinab); .some on the other side of the Acesines and 
of the Hyarotis, on the confines of the territory of the other 
Poros, the nephew of Poros who was taken prisoner l)y 
Alexander.” The Kathaioi probably represent the Sanskrit 
Katha,* Kantha® or Kratha.® They were the head of the 
confederacy of independent tribes dwelling in the area of 
which the principal centre was Sangala. This town 
was probably situated in the Gurudaspur district, not far 
from Fathgarh.” Anspach locates it at Jandiala to the east 
of Amritsar.® 


' But see Canib, Hist, Ind., T, 370, n. 4; the sctual name of the territory in 
olden tinoes was, however, Madro. 

« Adrijas ? Mbb.,VIL 169.6. 

Yaudheydn Adnj&n Bajan Madrakdti Mdlavdn api, 

» H. &F.’8tr..ni, p. 92. 

4 Jolly.BBE., VII. 15. 

5 C/., PMDi, n, 4. 20. 


6 Mbh., VIII. 85. 16. 

7 JBA8., 1903, p. 687. 

* damh* Hist, /nd„ I, 871, 
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The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as 
king.* 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti) : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo that it included a moun- 
tain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of 
India ; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the “ lord 
of the fastness of the Salt Range stretching from Jhilam 
to the Indus.” But we have already seen that the classical 
writers agree in placing Sophytes’ kingdom east of the 
Jhilam. Curtius tells us ® that the nation ruled by 
Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the opinion of the “barbarians,” 
excelled in wisdom, and lived under good laws and customs. 
They did not acknowledge and rear children according to 
the will of the parents, but as the officers entrusted with 
the medical inspection of infants might direct, for if they 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 
a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth 
but made their choice by the looks, for beauty in the children 
was highly appreciated. Strabo informs us * that the 
dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were said to 
possess remarkable courage. We have some coins of 
Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of the king, 
and on the reverse the figure of a cock. According to 
Smith the style is suggested probably by the “owls” of 
Athens. Strabo calls Sophytes a nomarch which probably 


* McCrindle, Ancient India at described in Classical Literature, p. 88. 
> H. &F.’9tr.,III, p. 98. 

S Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219. 

« H. a F., in. p. 93. 
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indicates that he was not an independent sovereign, but 
only a viceroy of some other king.' 

15. Tlie kingdom ol Phegelas or Pliegeus : 

It lay between the Hydraoles (Ravi) and the llyphasis 
(Bias)." The name of tlje king, J’hegelas, probably repre- 
.sents the Sanskrit P>lta<ial(t — the designation of a royal race 
of Kshatriyas mentioned in the G(iijapdtJ/a.^ 

10. TheSiboi: 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkol region in 
Jhang district ))elow the junction ol the .Ihilam and the 
China!). ' They were probably identical with the Siva people 
mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda ’’ where they share 
with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanases, and A'isanins 
the honour of being defeated by Sudas.'' The Jfdakus 
mention a Sivi country and its cities Aritlhapura " and 
Jetuttara." it is probable that Siva, f5ivi and Siboi were 
one and the same people. A place called Siva-pura is 
mentioned by the scholiast on Panijji as situated in the 
northern country.'* ft i.s doubtless, identical with Sibipura 
mentioned in a Shorkot ijiscription edited by Vogel. In 
the opinion of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks 
the site of this city of the f5ibis."’ 

The Hiboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. The nation had 
40,000 foot soldiers in the time of Alexander. 

1 Was it tlu* (ireat Kinf( of W. Asia or some Tndiun potentate? Among other 
vomarchs mention may be made of Spitaces, a nephew and apparently a vassal of the 
elder Poros {Camh. Hist, hid.t 30, 365, 307). 

2 Tni\ Ale.r.,p. 281. * Inc. Alex.^ -p. ^^2. 

^ Invasion of Alexander iOL ’ VII. 18. 7. 

® Vedic Index, Vol. If, pp. 3R1-382. A *8aibya* is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VTIT. 23; Vedic Index, I. 31). 

7 IJmmndanti Jdtaha, No. 6*27 ; cf. P&nim, VI, 2. 100. 

8 Vessanlara Jalahot No. 647. Bee tm/e, p. 101, n 6. 

9 Patanjaii, IV, 2. 2 ; Ved, Im]., II, p. 382. IHQ, 1920, 758. 

10 JSJp. 1921,p. 10. 
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Tlic MaMhharata ' refers to a rashtra or realm of the Sivis 
ruled by the king Usiiiara, which lay not far from the 
Yamuna. Ii, is not altogether improbable that the Us^lnara 
country '' was at one time the home of the Sivis. We find 
them also in Sind, in Madhyamika in Rajputana,' and, in 
the Dah-h(iiiara-(‘liariia, on the banks of the Kiiveri.® 

37. n’he Agalassoi : 

This peoj)le lived near the Siboi, and could muster an 
army of 40,001) foot and 3,000 horse. 

Is. The Sudracac or Oxydrakai : 

They were settled between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and 
the Hyphasis (Bias), in the territory probably included 
within the Montgomery district. Their name represents 
the Sanskrit Kshudraka." They were one of the most 
numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the 
Panjrib. Arrian in one passage refers to the “ leading 
men of their cities and their provincial governors ” besides 
other eminent men. These words alford us a glimpse into 
the internal condition of this and similar tribes. 

10. The Malloi : 

They occupied the valley of the lower Hydraotes (Ravi), 
north of the confluence of that river and the Chinab. Their 
name represents the Sanskrit M&Iava. According to 
Weber, Apisali (according to Jayaswal, Katyayana), 
speaks of the formation of the compound “ Kshaudraha- 
MfilaoSh." Smith points out that the Mahdhharata couples 

1 III. 180-131. 

Cf. Siba (CunD. .IG/., revised ed., pp 160-161). 

Vide pp. 55, 50 

^ Voidya, Med. Hind. Ind., T, p. 16*3; Conn, Lee., 1918, p. 173. 

s The southern Sivis are probably to be identified with the C hola ruling family 
(Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, No. 685). 

8 Mbh„ II. 62. 15; VII. 68. 9. 
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the tribes in question as forming part of the Kaurava 
host in the Kurukshetra war.’ Curtius tells us * that the 
Sudracae and the Malli had an army consisting of 90,000 
foot soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Panini refers to 
the MSlavas as liviiig by the profession of arms.® In later 
times they are found in Rajputana, Avanti and the Mahl 
valley. 

20. The Abastanoi ; 

Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,’ Arrisin Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabarcae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines (Chinab). Their name re- 
presents the Sanskrit Ambashtha. The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An 
Ambashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahdbhdrata ” mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, Kshudrakas, Malavas 
and other north-western tribes. The Piirdnas represent 
them as Anava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the Sivis.’ In 
the Bdrhaspattja ArihaMstra,^ the Ambashtha country is 
mentioned in conjunction with Sind : 

Kdhnlra-Hun-Amhashtha-Sindhaiah. 

In the Amba^ha Siitta,^ an Ambattha is called a 
Brahmana. In the Svirti literature, on the other band, 

> EHl. , 1914 , p. 94 n. : Mbb. , VI. 69. 136. 

2 Invasion of Aha'andeft 234. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200. ' 

* Invasion af Alearander, p, 

5 V1IL21. 

^ II. 62. H-16. 

7 Pargiter, AlIIT,, i>p. 108, 100. 

® Ed. F, W, TIiOBDBSi p. 21. 

® Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p, 109. 
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Anibashtba denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and Vaisya 
parentage. According to Jataka IV. 3t)3, the Ambatthas were 
farmers. It seems tliat the Ambashlhas were a tribe who 
were at first mainly a figliting race, but some of whom took 
to other occupations, viz., those of priests, farmers and, 
according to Smrti writers, physicians (Ambashthanarh 
chikiUUam) 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of (>0,000 fool, '^000 cavalry and 500 
chariots.** 

In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and Bengal. ' 

‘21-2-2. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi : 

The Xathroi are according to McCrindle ' the Kshatri of 
Sanskrit literature mentioned in the Laws of Manu as an 
impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de Saint-Martin 
suggests that in the Ossadioi we have the YasSti of the 
Mahabhamta,’’ a tribe associated with the Sibis and Sindhu- 
Sauvlras of the Lower Indus Valley." Like the Abastanoi, 
the Xathroi and the Ossadioi seem to have occupied parts of 
the territory drained by the lower Akesines (Chinab) and 
situated between the confluence of that river with the Ravi 
and the Indus respectively. 

1 Matiu, X, 47. 

* Invasion of AJe-rander, n 952. 

5 Cf, Ptolemy, Ind. Ant,, XIII. 861 ; Bphat Somhild, XIV. 7 ; Mekhalamushta 
of Markanieya P., LVIII, 14, is a corruption of MekaUAmhashfha, T/. also the 
Anibashtba Kayasthas of Bibar, and the Vuidyas of Benf^al whom Bharata Malitka 
classes as Ambashtha. 

* Invasion of Aleirander, p. 156 n. 

5 VII. 19. 11 ; H9.87 ; VlII. 44.41). 

** “ Abhishahdl} SurasentHi Sirayo^tha Vasaiayah ” (Mbh., VI. 106*8). 

Vasdti Sindhu Saticlra Uiprdyo'tikutsitdh," 

* Gdndhdrdi} Sindhu Sanvirdh Siroyo' tha Vaddtoyah ” (Mbh., VI. 51.14), 
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‘23-21. ‘I’hc Sodrai (Rogdoi) and (lie Massanoi : 

They occupied Northciii Sind below tJje conlliieiice of 
the Pafijab rivers. 'I'lie territories of these two tribes lay on 
oi)po3ite banks of the Indus. 'Die Sodrai are the SOdra 
tribe of Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Abliiras who were settled near tlie Sarasvati.’ 

25. The kingdom of Mousikanos :* 

This famous state included a large part of modern Sind. 
Its capital lias been identified with Alor in the Sukkur 
district. The characteristics of the inhabitants of the realm 
of Mousikanos as noticed by Strabo are given heiow : ^ 

“ The following are their peculiarities; to have a kind 
of Lacedaimouian common meal, where they eat in public. 
Their food consists of what is taken in the chase. They 
make no use of gold nor silver, although they have mines of 
these metals. Instead of slaves, they employed youths in 
the flower of their age, as the Cretans employ the Apha- 
miotte, and the Lacedtemonians the Helots. I'hey study no 
science with attention hut that ofy medicine for they con- 
sider the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that of war, and 
the like to be committing evil. There is no jirocess at law 
but against murder and outrage, for it is not in a person’s 
own power to escape either one or the other ; hut as contracts 
are in the power of each individual, he must endure the 
wrong, if good faith is violated hy another ; for a man should 
be cautious whom he trusts, and not disturh the city with 
constant disputes in courts of justice.” 


> PataSjali.I. 2.3 ; Mbh . VII. 19.0 ; IX. 37.1. 

2 Bevan in (!amb, IlUt. /wtf., p. 377, reatorea the name as Musbika. Dr. 
Jayaswal in his Hindu Poh'ly suggests Mucbukarna. Cf, Mauslii'nara (Daionjali, 
IV. i, 4). 

* H. &F.,in, p. 9«. 

< This trait they shared with the Ambashthae {(f. Mnnu, X,i7). 
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From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
“ Brachmans,” i.e., the Brahmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invader. ^ 

2G. The principality of Oxykanos : 

Curtins calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas ?).^ Oxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places his territory 
to the west of the Indus in the level country around 
Larkhana.® 

27. The principality of Sambos 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at feud. 
PI is capital, called Sindimana, has been identified with 
Sehvvan, a city on the Indus.'’’ 

2s. Patalene : 

ft was tlx' Indus delta, and took its name from the 
ca[»ital city, Patala, probably near the site of Bahmanabad. 

Diodoros tells US'® that Tauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for in 
this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called 
Moeres. ’’ 


' Cliionock, .Irrtaw, p. 319. 

2 Mhh., VI. 9.61. 

* Ittvasiou of Alexander, p. 158; AGI, Bevised^ed.i 300. 

^ Satnbhu, uccording to Bevan {Camh, Hist. Ind., 377). Samba is a possible 
altero alive. 

5 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 404; AGI, Revised ed., 302 f. 

® Inv. Alex., p, 296. 

2 Inv. Alex., p. 256. 

27 
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The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Cuitius tells us’ that Ambhi, king of 
iTaxila, was at war with Abisarcs and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakas and the Malavas. ^ Arrian further tells us that 
the relations between Poros and bis nephew were far from 
friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also on hostile 
terms. Owing to these fends and strifes amongst the petty 
states, a foreign invader bad no united resistance to fear ; 
and he could be assured that many among the local chieftains 
would receive him with open arms out of hatred for their 
neighbours. 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made any 
attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarupatha (North- 
West India). The task of reducing them was reserved for 
a foreign con(|ueror, viz., Ak'xander of Macedon. The tale 
of Alexander’s conquest has been told by many historians 
including Arrian, Q. (airtius Eufus, Diodoros Siculus, 
Plutarch and -lustiii. Wc learn from Curtius that Scythians 
and Dahae served in the Macedonian army.’’ I’hc expedi- 
tion led by Alexander was thus a combined fiaka-Yavana 
enterprise. The invader met with no such general con- 
federacy of the native powers like the one formed by the 
East Indian states against Kunika-Ajatasatru. f)n the 
contrary he obtained assistance from many important chiefs 
like Ambhi of Taxila, Sangaeus (Sanjaya ?) of T^ushkaravatl, 
Kophaios or Cophaeus (of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes 
(Asvajit ?), and Sisikottos (Sas'Igupta) who got as his 
reward the satrapy of the Ass'akenians. ■* The only princes 


' Jm\ Alex,^ p. 202. 

* Chinnock, Arrimi, p. 270. 
® Im, Ah'x.f p. 208. 

^ Jm. Alex,, p. jl2. 
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or peoples who thought of combining against the invad^f 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi),- 
Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and the neighbouring autonomous 
tribes. Even in the latter case personal jealousies prevented 
any ('ffectivo results. Alexander met with stubborn resis- 
tance from individual chiefs and clans, notably from Astes 
(Hasti or Ashtaka ?), the Aspasians, the Assakenians, the 
elder Poros, the Kathaians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and 
the Brahmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos. Massaga, 
the stronghold of the Assakenians, was stormed with great 
difficulty, T’oros was defeated on the banks of the Hydaspes 
(B. C. 320), the Malloi and the Oxydi’akai were also no 
doubt crushed. But Alexander found that his Indian 
antagonists wore dilferejil from the effete troops of Persia. 
Diodoros informs us ‘ (hat at Afassaga, where Alexander 
treacherously massacred the mercenaries, “ the women, 
taking the arms of the fallen, fought side by side with the 
men.” I’oros, when he saw most of his forces scattered, 
his elephants lying dead or straying riderless, did not flee — 
as Darius (^odomannus had twice fled — but remained fight- 
ing, sealed on an elephant of commanding height, and 
received nine wounds before he was taken prisoner.® The 
Malloi almost succeeded in killing the Alacedonian king. 
But all this Avas of no avail. A disunited people could not 
long resist the united forces of the Hellenic world led by 
the greatest captain of ancient Europe. Alexander suc- 
ceeded in conquering the old Persian provinces of Gfandhara 
and “India,” but was unable to try conclusions with 
Agrammes king of the (iangaridae and the Prasii, i.e., the 
last Nanda king of Alagadha and the other Hangetic provinces 
in Eastern India. Plutarch informs us that the battle with 
Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made 
them very unwilling to advance further into India. Aloreover 

1 IntK Ales-, t p, 210. 

2 Of. Bury, History of Greece for Begmiers^ pp. 4*28-29. 
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they were afraid of the “ Gandaritai and the Praisiai ” who 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an array 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander was 
retreating through Karmania he received a report that his 
satrap Philippos, governor of the I ’pper Indus Province, had 
been murdered (324 B.C.). Shortly afterwards the Macedo- 
nian garrison was overpowered. The Macedonian satrap of 
Sind had to be transferred to the north-west borderland beyond 
the Indus and no new satrap was appointed in his place. 
The successors of Alexander at the time of the Triparadeisos 
agreement in 321 B.C., confessed their inability to remove 
the Indian Rajas of the Panjab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of the 
Rajas, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by an officer 
named Eudemos. The withdrawal of the latter {dr. 
317 B.C.) marks the ultimate collapse of the first seriou-s 
attempt of the Yavanan to establish an empire in India. 

The only permanent effect of Alexander's raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yavana settle- 
ments in the Uttarapatha. The most important of these 
settlements were : 

1. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or Opian) 
in the land of the Paropanisadae, i.e., the Kabul region, 

2. Boukephala, on the spot whence the Macedonian 
king had started to cross the Hydaspes (Jhilam), 

3. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 

4. Alexandria at the confluence of the China!) and the 
Indus, to the north-east of the countries of the Hodrai, or 
Sogdoi, and Massanoi, and 

5. Sogdian Alexandria,’ below the confluence of the 
Pafijab rivers. 

• Ine. Alex., pp. 293, 364; Bury, Hiitory of Greece for Begmnere, p. 488; Comb. 
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A^ka recognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) settlers 
on the north-western fringe of his empire, and appointed 
some of them {e.g., the Yavana-raja Tushaspha) ’ to high 
ofiRces of state. Boukephala Alexandria flourished as late as 
the time of the Pniphis of the Erythraean Sea.^ One of the 
Alcxandrias (Alasanda) is mentioned in the Mahavamsa.^ 
Alexander’s invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power of 
the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of England under Wessex 
by destroying the independence of Northumbria and Mercia. 
If IJgrasena-Mahapadma was the precursor of Chandragupta 
Maiirya in the east, Alexander was the forerunner of that 
emperor in the noith-west. 


• r 1 1 e uatiorialily of 'J'utiljaspliji and ai tin If ica nee of the term “ Yavaiiat’’ 
I\a.yibaudliuri, Early History of the VaiHinara Ed,, pp. ‘i8f. 

2 Schoff’s tr , l>. 41. 

^ Grife’er’ti tr., p. lUl. 



CHAPTER IV. THE MAIIRYA EMPIRE ; 

THE BRA OF DIGVLJAYA 

Suction 1. The Reign op Chanoiiaqupta Maurya. 

Mlechchhaimdccjyamana hhnjaytigainadhund 

samhitd rdjamu rttefi 

Sa 3 nmadba n dhn h h rtyasch i rama vatu m a him 

pd ri h i rus C handray iiplah . 

— M ltd rd rdkshasa . 

In B.C. 3'2fi the flood of IMacedonian invasion bad 
overwliclined the Indian slalcs of tlie Pafijab, and was 
threaleniiig to burst upon tlie Madhyadc.iu. Agramiues was 
confronted with a crisis not unlike tJjat wliich Anninius 
bad to face when Varus carried the Roman Eagle to the 
Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles IMarlel had to face when 
the Saracens carried the Crescent towards the field of Tours. 
The question whether India was, or was not, to be Hellen- 
ized awaited decision. 

Agrarnmes was fortunate enough to escape the onslaught 
of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he had the ability 
or perhaps the inclination to play the part of an Arminius 
or a Charles Martel, had the occasion arisen. But there was 
at this time another Indian who was made of different stuff. 
This was Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos (Sandrocottus) of 
the classical writers. The rise of Chandragupta is thus 
described by Justin P 

‘ ‘ India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 


^ Watflon’s tr. , p. 142. 
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governors to death. The author of this liheratioii was 
Sandrocottus. This man was of mean origin hut was stimu- 
lated to aspire to regal power by supernatural encourage- 
ment ; for having offended Alexander ^ by his boldness of 
speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot ; and while he was lying asleep, after 
his fatigue, a lion of great size having come up to him 
licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first 
promjjted by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity 
he drew together a band of robbers,^ and solicited the 
Indians to support his new sovereignty.® Sometime after, 
as he was going to war with the generals of Alexander, a 
wdld elephant of great bulk presented itself before him 
of its own accord and, as tamed down to gentleness, took 
him on his back and became his guide in the war and 
conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus having 
thus acquired a throne was in possession of India 
w'hen Sidoucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness." 

The above account, shorn of its marvellous clement, 
amounts to this, that Chandragupta, a man of non- 
monarchica! rank, placed himself at the head of the Indians 


I Some modem scholars propose to read ‘ Nandrum ’ ^Nanda) io place of * Alexen- 
drum.* Such conjectural eniendatons often mislead students who have no access to 
original sources and make the confusion regarding the early career of Chandragupta 
worse confounded (c/. hidiun Culiure^ Vol. II, No. 8, p. 556). 

^ The original expression used by Justin baa the sense of * mercenary soldier * 
as well as that of ‘ robber.* And the former sense is in consonance with Indian tradi- 
tion rectrded by HemachAndra in the Parisishtaparvnn (VIII, 268-54) : 

DhMuvadoparjiiena dravinena C/iatjiiprasuh 

ch a h repn iiyadi s&magn m N andamuch chheti umudyc t ah . 

f.e.,Ch& 9 akya gathered for Chandragupta an army with wealth found underground, 
for the purpose of uprooting Nanda. 

3 According to the interpretation accepted by Hultzsoh-*-* instigated the Indians 
to overthrow the existing government.* 
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who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander’s departure defeated liis generals and “shook the 
yoke of servitude from the neck ” of India. The verdict of 
the Hydaspes was thus reversed.’ 

The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for certain. 
Hindu literary tradition connects him with the Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha.® Tradition recorded in Mediaeval 
inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya family (from 
which he sprang) as belonging to the solar race.® “From 
Mandhatri, a prince of that race, sprang the Maurya line.” 
In the Rajpntdna Gazetteer* the Moris (Mauryas) are des- 
cribed as a Rajput clan. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
PariHshtaparvan ® represents Chandragupta as the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers {Mayura- 
poshaka)^ The Mahdramsa ’’ calls him a scion of the 
Khattiya clan styled Moriya (Maurya). In the Divyavadana^ 

' The nnii-Macedonian movement led by Chandraj?npta, and thoR€* vrbo eo- 
«»pe ated with liim, probably be.j'tin in Sind. The Macedonian Satrap of that province 
withdrew before JV21 B.C. Ambbi and the Ibiiirava remained in poR.«<ession of ixntiona 
of the we'^tern and central Pafijilb and s )rne ad;oiDin^» re'»ion8 till somotime after 
the Triparadeisos agreement of 321 B.O. 

* The Mudrardhshasa c&Ws him mi only Mauryapuiro (Act II, verse 6) but also 
Nanddnvaya (Act IV). Ksheraendia and Soroadeva refer to him as Purvananda-suta. 
The commentator on the Vishnu Parana (IV, 24 — Wilson IX, 187) says that Chandra- 
gupta was the son of Nanda by a wife named Mura, whence he and bis descendants 
were called Mauryas. Dhupdiraja, the commentator on the Mudrdrdkshasa, informs us 
on the other hand that Chandragupta was the eldest son of Maurya who was the son 
of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddbi by Mura, daughter of a Vpishala (6udra?). 

3 Ep, Ind,, IL 222. The Mahdva^satVcd also connects the Mauryas with the 
8akyas who, as is well known, claimed to belong to the race of Aditya (the Sun). 

< II A, the Mewar Residency ^ compiled by Major K. D. Erskine (p. 14). 

^ Page 66. 

^ Buddhist tradition also testifies to the supposed connection between the ex* 
pressions Moriya (Maurya) and Mora or May ura (peacock)— see Tumour, Mahdvaihsa 
(Mah&wansa), xxxix f. Aelian informs us that tame peacocks were kept in the 
parks of the Maurya Palace at Pa(allpatra. Sir John Marshall points out that figures 
of peacocks were employed to decorate some of the projecting ends of the architraves 
of the east gateway at S&fichi (A Guide to Sdflcht, pp. 44, 62). 

7 Geiger's Translation, p. 27. Moriydna^ Khatiiy&naih vathse jdta. 

^ Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. 370. 
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Bindusaiii, the sou of (^handragupta, claims to be au 
anointed Kshatriya, Kaliat riija Murdhahhishilcta. In the 
same work * A.4oka, the sou of Bindusara, calls himself a 
Kshatriya. Jn the Maliaparinibbana Sutta’^ the Moriyas are 
represented as the ruling clan of Pipphalivana, and as 
belonging to tlu; Kshatriya caste. As the Maliaparinibbana 
Sutta is the most ancient of the works referred to above, and 
forms part of the early Buddhist canon, its evidence must 
be accepted as authentic. It is, therefore, practically certain 
that Bhandraguyda belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., 
the Moriya (Maurya) clan. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Moriyas were the ruling 
clan of tlu! little republic of Pipphalivana which probably lay 
between Rummindci in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the 
(lorakhpnr district. ^I'hey must have been absorbed into the 
Magadhan empire along with the other states of Eastern 
India. Tradition avers that they were reduced to great 
straits in the fourth century B.C., and young Chandragupta 
grew up among peacnck-tainers, herdsmen and hunters in 
the Vindhyan forest. Tlje classical notices of his encounter 
with a lion and an elephant accord well with his re.sidence 
amidst the wild denizens of that sequestered region. During 
the inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was general 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently 
came into prominence, probcably under the leadership of 
Chandragupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers and 
were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta a man of humble 
origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, informs us that 
Chandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. Plutarch says ® 
“Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 


28 


* Pa^^c 40*.\ 

2 SBE., XT, pp. 134-135. 
Life of Ahrander, Ixii. 
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himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might 
easily have conquered the whole country, as the then king 
was hated by his subjects on account of his mean and wicked 
disposition.” From this passage it is not unreasonable to 
infer that Chandragupta visited Alexander with the intention 
of inducing the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the 
tyrant of Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that 
of Rana Sanigrama Simha who invited Babur to put an end 
to the rSghne of TbraliTin Lfidi.* Apparently Chandragupta 
found Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, for we 
learn from Justin that the Macedonian king did not scruple 
to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech.® The young Maurya apparently thought of ridding 
his country of both the oppressors, Macedonian as welt 
as Indian. With the help of Kautilya, also called Chanakya 
or Vishnugupta, son of a Brahinana of Taxila, he overthrew 
the infamous Nanda. Traditional accounts of the conflict 
between Chandragupta and the last Nanda arc preserved in 
the Milindapanho, the Purdnas, the MiKlrfuaksJia.sa, the 
Mahavamsa Tilca and the Jniua Pari^ishtaparran. The 
MiUndapnhho^ tells us that the Nanda army was commanded 
by Bhaddasala. Tije Nanda troops were evidently defeated 
with great slaughter, an exaggerated account of which is 
preserved in the MilindapaHho. 

“ Sometime after ” his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals of 
Alexander * and crushed their power. 


^ Begardiag the conduct of Sarugra.iia Sitiiha, sco Tod’s Unjusihav, Vol. J, 
p. 240, n. (2). Anne Susannah Beveridge, the Bahur-mma in Englinh, Vol. If, 
p. 529. 

2 As already stated the substitution of * Nanda ' for Alexander cannot be justified. 

» 8BE., Vol. XXXVT/p. 147, 

* Cf. Smith, AMat third edition, p. 14 n. For the relative date of the assump- 
tion of sovereignty and the war with the prefects sc‘e Indian CuUnre, 11, No. 3, 
pp. 559 
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The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the PaSIjab were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us ’ that he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 000,000 men. Justin 
also informs us that he was “in possession of India.’’ In 
his “ Beginnings of South Indian Hislonj," ^ Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar says that Mamulanar, an ancient 
Tamil author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas 
in the past having penetrated with a great army as far 
as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly district. The state- 
ments of this author are said to be supported by Paranar 
or Param Korraiiar and Ivallil Attiraiyanfir. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Kosar."' The invaders advanced from the 
Konkan, pissing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles 
north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongo (Coimbatore) 
district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill. Un- 
fortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression “ Vamha Moriyar," or Maurya upstarts,^ 
would seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e., Chandra- 
g'upta, and his adherents were meant/’ 

Certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Chandragupta’s 
rule in North Mysore. Thus one epigraph says that 

^ Alex. LXII. ^ For tbo Kof^ar see Indian Culture, I, pp. 97 S. 

^ Chap. ir. * Beginnings of South Indian History,^. 89. 

® Barnett auggcats {Camh. Hist, hid., 59G) that the ‘V^amba Moriyar* or * Bastard 
Mauryas’ were possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas. For other suggestions, 
see JBAS. , 1998, pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholars hold that "the Moriyar were not 
allowed to enter Tamilakam, and the last point they reached was the Venkaja 
hill" (IHQ., 1928, p. 140). They also reject Dr. Aiyangar’s statement about the 
Ko4ar. Bat the view that the arms of Chandragupta possibly reached the PaQiJya 
country in the Far South of India which abounded in pearls and gems receives some 
confirmation from the Mudrdrdkshasa, Act TII, verse 19, which suggests that the 
supremacy of the first Maurya eventually extended ** from the lord of mountains (the 
Himftlayas, cooled by showers of the spray of the divine stream (Ganges) playing about 
among its rocks, to the shores of the southern ocean [dahshinarnava) marked by the 
brilliance of gems dashing with various colours.” The dest’ription, however, may 
be purely conventional. 
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Nagakba^da in the Shikarpur Taluq was protected by tJie 
wise Chandragupta, “ an abode of the usages of eminent 
Kshatriyas.” ’ This is of the fourteenth century and little 
reliance can be placed upon it. But when the state- 
ments of Plutarch, Justin, Mamulanar, and the Mysore 
inscriptions referred to by llice, are read together, they seem 

to suggest that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans-Vindhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of Cliandragupta’s connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he pushed 
his conquests as far as Surashtra in Western India. 
The Junagadh Rock inscription of the ]\Iah(il,shairap(i 
Rudradaman refers to his Edshtriijd or High ('oinmissioner, 
Pushyagupta, the Vaisva, who constructed the famous 
Hilda rsana Lake.' 

Reference has already been made to an Aramaic Inscri])- 
tion from Taxila which mentions the loini Vritjadamma, a 
well-known epithet of Asoka Alaurya. Ihit it is well to 
remember that in the MndrardJishasa Piadavtsana is used as a 
designation of Chandasiri or Chandragupta himself.” Further, 
in Rock Edict A^II of Asoka, his ancestors, equally with 
himself, are styled Demnampiya . It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to conclude that, like his famous grandson, 
Chandragupta, too, was known as ‘ Devanampiya Piyadasi ’ 
(or ‘ Priyadarsana ’), and it is not always safe to ascribe all 
epigraphs that make mention of T’riyadarsaua, irrespective 
of their contents, to Asoka tJic CJreat. 


^ Rice, Mysore and Coorg from ihe Jvg(rii/fions, p. 30. Fleet, however, is 
sceptical about the Jaina tradition ilnd. Ant , 1892, 150 ff.). 

2 The subjugation of the whole of Northern India {Udtchi) from the Hitiialuyas 
to the sea is probably suggested by the following passage of the Kavtiltya Arthasdstra 
tlX, It, “ Desah Prithirt ; Insydm llimaral Samudrdniaram (Ulichtvath ynjanasa- 
hosra parimdnam aUryah ('hahtaearlhKshelinm/' Cf, Mudrurnksham, Act III, 
Verse 19. 

» Act VI. 
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The Seleukidan War. 

Wc learn from Tustin ’ that when Chandragupta was 
in possession of India Seleukos (Seleucus), a general of 
Alexander, was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos w'as the son of Antiochos, a distinguished 
general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife Laodike. After 
the division of the Macedonian Empire among the followers 
of Alexander he carried on several wars in the east. He 
first took Babylon,-’ and then his strength being increased 
by this success, subdued the Bactrians. He next made an 
expedition into India. Appianus says that he crossed 
the Indus and waged war on Cbandragupta, king of the 
Indians, who dwelt about it, until he made friends and 
entered into relations of marriage with him. Justin also 
observes that after making a league with Chandragupta, and 
settling his alfairs in the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in 
the war against Autigonos. Plutarch supplies us with the 
information that Chandragupta presented 500 elephants to 
Seleukos. More important details are given by Strabo who 
says 

“The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians : Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleucus 
Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a 
marriage contract, and received in turn 500 elephants.” 
“The Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which 
they had received from the Macedonians.” "' 

* Watson’s tr,, p. 

2 i?eleuho8 obtained tl'C satrapy of Babylon first after tbe agreement of Triparadeisos 
(^21 B.C.) and afterwards in ni2 from wbirh year his era is dated. Tn 806 B.C., 
he nssiimeri ilie title of king Jfist., VTI, IGl ; Camh, Hist, /wd.* T, 480). 

^ Ind. Vol. VT, p. !!4, Hultzseb, xxxiv 

4 H. *!(: Fo m,p. 1*26. 


5 Ibid, p. 78. 
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It will be seen that the classical writers do not give us 
any detailed record of the actual conflict between Seleukos 
and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the results. 
There can he no doubt that the invader could not make 
much headway, and concluded an alliance which was 
cemented by a marriage contract. In his A^ola ^ Dr. 
Smith rightly observes that the current notion that the 
Syrian king ‘ gave his daughter in marriage ’ to Chandra- 
gupta is not warranted by the evidence, which testifies 
merely to a ‘ matrimonial alliance.’ The Indian Emperor 
obtained some of the countries situated along the Indus 
w'hich formerly belonged to the Persians, together with 
the larger portion of Ariana, “ giving in exchange the 
comparatively small recompense of 500 elephants.” Dr. 
Smith adduces good grounds for believing that the territory 
ceded by the Syrian king included the four satrapies : 
Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Puropauisadai, i.e , 
Herat, Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. The inclusion of 
the Kabul valley within the Maurya Empire is proved by 
the inscriptions of Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
which speak of the Yon as and Gandhilras as vassals of the 
Empire. 


Megasthenes. 

We learn from the classical writers that after tbe war 
the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly terms. 
Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent presents including 
certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the Syrian monarch.^ 
Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya court, whose name 

' Third Ed., p. 16. 

2 Inv. 405. Cf. Smith, BHl, 4tbed., p. 153. Tbe treaty between Chandra- 

gupta and SelenkoB ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore fruit in tbe 
succeeding reigns. Tn the days of Bindiisara and A4oka there was not only an ex- 
change of ernbaBBies with the Hellenlatic powers of the West, but the services of Greek 
philosophers and administrators were eagerly sought by the imperial government. 
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was Megasthenes. Arrian tells us * that Megasthenes 
originally lived with Sibyrtios, the satrap of Arachosia. 
He was sent from thence to Pataliputra where he often 
visited the Maurya Emperor, and wrote a history on Indian 
affairs. The work of Megasthenes has been lost. The 
fragments that survive in quotations by later authors like 
Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus and others, have been collected by 
Schwanbeck, and translated by McCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by wrong 
information received from others. But he is a truthful 
witness concerning matters which came under his personal 
observation. The most important piece of information 
supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed out, the 
description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes in Chapter 
X of his Indica : 

“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos - and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 

rivers Megasthenes says that on the side where 

it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9^ miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (If miles) ; that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 0 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits ; and that its wall 
has, 570 towers and 64 gates.’’ * 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says “it would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of their cities on account 
of their multiplicity. Those which are situated near the 

^ ChiDDock*s tr., p. 254. 

* Erannobaos *Hirapysiviiha, i.e., the Sopa {Harshacharita, Firab*B ed., 1938, p. 19). 
Cy, Anu^onaik PdtdU'putram (Patafijali, II, 1.2). For references to “Pataliputra 
in a Tamil classic '* see Aiyangar Com, VoL 855 ff. 

® Cf. Patafijali, IV. 8.2 : “ Pdtoliputrakdl} prdsdddi^ PdfaJiputrakdh prdkdra iti.’* 
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rivers or the sea arc built of wood ; for if they were built of 
brick they could uot long endure on account of the rain and 
because the rivers overflowing their banks fill the plains with 
w^ater. But those which have been founded in commanding 
places, lofty and raised above the adjacent country, are built 
of brick and mortar.” The most important cities of 
Chandragupta’s empire besides the metropolis, were Taxila, 
l-jjain, KausambI and possibly Pundranagara.' 

iElian gives the following account of the palace of 
Ghandragupta. ” In the Indian royal palace* where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides ranch 
else whicb is calculated to excite admiration, and with 
which neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, methinks, 
only the well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such 
a comparison ®), there are other wonders besides. In the 
parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have 
been domesticated ; there are shady groves and pasture 
ground planted with trees, and branches of trees which the 
art of the Avoodsman has deftly interwoven ; while some trees 
are native to the soil, others are brought from other parts, 
and with their beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. 
Parrots are natives of the country, and keep hovering about 
the king and wheeling round him, and vast though their 


^ Pundranagara has Lcen identified with Mahastbanagarli in the Bogra Distriet of 
Bengal. The identifiration seems to be confirmed by an msciiption, written in ^aily 
Maurjan BrahmJ character, which has recently been discovered at Mahaathaua. The 
record makes mention of Pui^idamgaht and its storehouse filled with t oins styled 
GQn4adcQSt Kakanikaa, etc , and refers to a people called Ba4vargikas (Barua, ///Q., 
1984, March, 57 fl; D. K. Bhandarkar, Eft. Ind., April, 11131, 83 ff. ; P. C. Sen, IHQ.t 
19‘i3, 722 ff.). Dr. Bhandarkar reads Snim)vuith)(jtya in the place of Sadiuinjika which 
is plausibly siiggested by Dr. Barua. If the record really beliiDgs to the early Maui y a 
period the reference to coins is interesting. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that coins of 
the Maurya age bear certain symbols that can be recognized >cf. JRAS, 11)36, 437 ff.). 

2 The **Sngahga*" palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JB AS'., 
1923, 387). 

3 This statement should be remerubered by those modern writers who find traces of 
Persian influence in Maurya architecture. 
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numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmans 
honour them highly above all other birds — because the parrot 
alone can imitate human speech. Within the palace grounds 
are artificial ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size 
but quite'tame. No one has permission to fish for these 
except the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These 
youngsters amuse themselves while fishing in the unruffled 
sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.” ’ 

’I’he imperial palace probably stood close to the modern 
village of Kumrahar.‘ The unearthing of the ruins of the 
Maiirya pillar-hall and palace near Kurarahar, said to have 
been built on the model of the throne room and palace of 
Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to propound the 
theory that the Mauryas were Zoroastrians.® Dr. Smith ob- 
served that the resemblance of the IMaurya buildings with 
the Persian palace at Persepolis was not definitely estab- 
lished. Besides, as Profe.ssor Chanda observes, “Ethno- 
logists do not recognize high class architecture as test of race, 
and in the opinion of experts the buildings of Darius and 
Xerxes at Persepolis are not Persian in style, but are mainly 
dependent on Babylonian models and bear traces of the 
influence of Greece. Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Stral)o ‘ that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards ° 
(r/. fitri (janair (Jhancibhth of the ArthaMstra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, ciz., in time of war ; to 
sit in iJis court as a judge ; to offer sacrifice and to go on 
hunting expeditioirs. 

' McCrindle, Ancient Imtia as described ni Classical LiieraiurCt pp. 141-12. 

Smith, The Oxford History of India p. 77. Macphail, Asoha, pp. 23-25. 

3 J.R,A.S., mo, pp. 03 IT , m ff. 

* H. & F.’s Tr., Yol. Ill, p. 1(M>; cf. Smith, EHI., 3rd ed., p. 123. 

The same writer tells us that these women were houyht from their p»» rents. In 
view of this statement, it is rather surprising that Megasthenes is quoted as saying tliat 
none of the Indians employed slaves. Note also the story narrated by Athenuios that 
Amitrochates (t.e., Bindusara) begged Antiochos Soter tobi/iy and send him a professor 
(Monahan, The Karty History o/ pp. 164, 176, 1701. 

29 
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Ghandragupta’s Government. 

Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, he was a great administrator. Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts of 
his system of government. The edicts of his grandson, A^oka, 
and the Arthasastra attributed to his minister, Kautilya, 
confirm in many respects the particulars of the organisation 
of the empire given by the distinguished envoy. The 
Arthaiastra certainly existed before Bana (seventh century 
A.D.) and the Nandisufra of the Jainas (not later than the 
fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful if, in its present 
shape, it is as old as the time of the first Maurya. Reference 
to Ckinapaita, China silk, which, be it remembered, occurs 
frequently in classical Sanskrit literature, points to a later 
date, as China was clearly outside the horizon of the early 
Mauryas, and is unknown to Indian epigraphy before the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Equally noteworthy is the 
use of Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not 
characteristic of the Maurya epoch. A date as late as the 
Gupta period is, however, precluded by the absence of any 
reference to the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights 
and coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Arthaiastra contained in Jaina canonical works that 
were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have already 
adduced grounds for believing that the Arthasastra probably 
existed before the second century A.D. Though a compara- 
tively late work, it may be used, like the Junagaijh 
Inscription of Rudradaman, to confirm and supplement the 
information gleaned from earlier sources. 

The Supreme Government consisted of two main parts : 

1. The f?d/a, and 

2. the “ Councillors ” and “Assessors “ {Mahdmdtras, 
and Amatyas or Sachivas). 
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J The Raja or sovereign was the head of the state. He 
was considered to be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities. The possession of the 
material resources of a great empire and control over a vast 
standing army gave him real power. But there was a body 
of ancient rules, PoranapaMti, which even the most 
masterful despot viewed with respect. The people were an • 
important ehunent of the state. They were looked upon as 
children for whose welfare the head of the state was res- 
ponsible, and to whom he owed a debt which could only be 
discharged by good government, 1’here was a certain 
amount of decentralisation, notably in the sphere of local 
gOYernment, and there v\as usually at the imperial head- 
quarters, and also at the chief centres of provincial govern- 
ment, a body of ministers who had a right to be consulted 
specially in times of emergency. Nevertheless the powers 
of the king were extensive. He had military, judicial, 
legislative, as well as executive functions. We have already 
seen that one of the occasions when he left his palace was 
war.* He considered plans of military operations with his 
Senapati'^ or (’omraander-in-Chief. 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. “ He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself to 
be interrupted even though the time arrives for attending to 
his person. This attention to his person consists of friction 
with pieces of wood, and he continues to listen to the cause, 
while the friction is performed by four attendants who 
surround him.”® The Kantiliya Artha^astra says,^ “when in 
the court, he (the king) shall never cause his petitioners to 
wait at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible 

1 Cf. Strabo, XV. i ; and Kautilyn, Bk. X. 

* Kaii^, p. 38. In last d^ys of the Maury^ empire we find the Sendpati over- 
shadowing the king and transferring to hiinaeif the allegiance of the troops. 

3 H. & F., Strabo, HI, pp, 100-107. 

♦ Shamasastry’s translution, p. ‘13. 
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to his people and entrusts bis work to his immediate officers, 
he may be sure to engender confusion in business, and to 
cause thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of lieretics, of Brahmanas learned in the 
Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless and of women ; — all this in order 
(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure of 
those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once.” 

As to the king’s legislative function we should note that the 
KautiHija Arthasastra' calls him “ dhanua-jnacartala,” and 
includes Rajasasana among the sources of law. As instances 
of royal ” Sasanas ” or rescripts may be mentioned the 
Edicts of Asoka, the famous grandson of Chandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our authorities 
mention the posting of watchmen, attending to the accounts 
of receipts and e.xpenditurc, appointment of ministers, priests 
and superintendents, correspondence with ihQ Man I liparish ad 
or Council of Ministers, collection of the secret information 
gathered by spies, reception of envoys, etc. “ 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of policy 
!ind issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers and the 
people. Control was maintained over the most distant 
officials by an army of secret reporters and overseers and, in 
the days of Chandragupta’s grandson, by itinerant judges. 
Communication with them was kept up by a network of 
roads, and garrisons were posted at strategic points. 

Kautilya holds that Rajatva (sovereignty) is possible only 
with assistance.® A single wheel can never move. Hence 
the king shall employ Sachivas' anA bear their opinion. The 

’ Bk. Ill, Chap. I. 

2 Kautillyu'* Bk. I, Ch. xvi; x?ii; Bk. VIII, Cli. i. Cf, Asoka’s lV>ck Edicts 
III (regulation about alpa vyayaia and aJpa bhdn4ata), V (appointment of high officials)* 
VI (rdlations with the PunVkad, and collection of i nformation fiom the Patircda/cd), 
and Kill (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). 

8 Ci. Manu, VII. 65. 
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Sachivas or Amatyas otKautilya correspoiKl to the “seventh 
caste’’ of Megasthenes whicli assisted the king in delibera- 
ting on public affairs. This class was small in number.^, but 
in wisdom and justici' excelled all the others.^ 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amatyas 
were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
bably corresponding to the Mahamatras of Asoka’s Eock 
Edict Yl, and the “ advisers of the king ” referred to by 
Diodorus.^ '^riiey were selected from those Amdiyas whose 
character had been tested under all kinds of allurements.''’ 
They were given the highest salary, viz., 48,000 panas 
per annum.' They assisted the king in examining the 
cliaracter of ihc Amatyas who were employed inordinary 
departments.' All kinds of administrative measures were 
preceded by consultation with three or four of them." In 
works of emergency {dtyaxjihc karijc) they were summoned 
along with the Mantriparishad.'^ They exercised a certain 
amount of control over the Imperial Princes." They 
accompanied the king to the battle-field, and gave encourage- 
ment to the troops." Kautilya was evidently one of these 
Mantri»s. Another minister (or Pradeshfri ?) Mas apparent- 
ly Maniyatappo, a Jatilian, nho helped the king to “confer 
the blessings of peace on the country by extirpating 
marauders who were like unto thorns.’’ That there were 
at times more than one Mantrin is proved by the use of the 
plural Manirinah. 

^ C]iinnork, Arnaii^ p. 413. 

2 n, 41. 

3 StiTVopadhd hidddn Manirtuah hunjai.'—Aithasastruj 1^, n. For upadhd see also 
the Junfigatjb Roctk Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 

4 KauVilya, p. 217, According to Smith (E FIT, 3rd ch., p. 141) the value of a 
silver pana may be taken as not far from a shilling. 

6 Ibid, p 16. ® Ibid, pp. 20, 28. 

7 Ibid, p. 29. Cf. Asoka’s Uock Edict VI. 

8 Ibidt p. 333. ('f. tho Kumaidmdtyaft of the Gupta period. 

5 Ibid, p. 368. ( j. the Ud jyagiri Tn.scription of Saba. 

to Tumour’s Mahdvumisa , p. xlii. 
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In addition to the Mantrins -there was the Mantri- 
parishad, i.e., Assembly of Councillors or Council of 
Ministers. The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element of the Maiirya constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Rock Edicts of Ai^oka.^ The members of the 
Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. In 
several passages of Kautilya’s ArlhaMstra the Mantrins are 
sharply distinguished from the Mantriparishad.^ The latter 
evidently occupied aa inferior position. Their salary was 
only Pi, 000 panas, whereas the salary of a Mantrin was 
48,000. They do not appear to have been consulted on 
ordinary occasions, but were summoned along with the 
Mantrins when Atyayika karya,^ i.e., works of emergency 
had to be transacted. The king was to be guided by the 
decision of the majority (Bhuyishthah). They also attended 
the king at the time of the reception of envoys.^ Prom the 
passage “ Mantriparishadaih dcadasamdtyan kurvUa ” — “ the 
Council of Ministers should consist of twelve Amatyas,” it 
appears that the Parishad used to be recruited from all kinds 
of Amatyas (not necessarily from Mantrins). From 
Kautilya’s denunciation of a king with a “ Kshudra- 
parishad,” a small council, his rejection of the views of the 
Manavas, Barhaspatyas and the Au^anasas, his preference 
for an “ Akshudra-parishad," a council that is not small, 
and his reference to Indra’s Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the needs of 
a growing empire. Such an empire was undoubtedly that 
of Chandragupta who may have been prevailed upon by his 
advisers to constitute a fairly big assembly.® 

^ Note also Pliny's reference to noble and rich Indians who sit in ooanoil with the 
king (Monahan, The Early History Bengah 148); c/. Mbh. iii, 197, 8, Amatyaparshad ; 
xii, 820, 139, Ainatya Samiti, 

» Cf. pp. 20, 29, 2t7. 3 Cf. Mbh , iv. 30, 8. * ArthaSdsira, p. 46. ^ P. 269. 

^ The Divydvaddna ip. H72) refers to the five hundred counciUo-s iPahchdmdlya- 
iaidni) of Bin lusara, son anl s iccessor of Ohandragapta Maarya. Patafijali refers to 
Chemdragupia Sahhd, But we have no indication as to its constitution. 
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Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there was 
another class of Amatyas who filled the great administrative 
and judicial appointments ’ The Kautiliya ArthaSastra 
says ^ that tlie “ dharniopadhasuddha” Amatyas, officers 
purified by religious test, should be employed in civil and 
criminal’ courts; the “ arihopadhasuddha” Amatyas, 

.. officers purified by money test, should be employed as 
Samahartri (“ Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister of 
the Interior ”) and Sannidhalri (High Treasurer and Keeper 
of Stores);" the “ hlmopadhusuddha" Amatyas, officials 
purified by love-test, should be appointed to superintend the 
pleasure grounds, tlic “ hhayopadhasaddha ” Amatyas, offi- 
cers purified by fear-test, should be appointed to immediate 
service (dsanna kdrya), while those who are proved to be impure 
should be employed in mines, timber and elephant forests,” 
and manufactories, rntried Amatyas were to be employed 
in ordinary departments (sdmdnya adliikarana). Persons 
endowed with the qualifications required in an Amdtya 
(Amatyasampadopeta) were appointed 'Nisrishtdrthdh or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas or Ministers of 
Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Huperintendents. 

The statements of the Kautiliya Arihasdstra regarding 
the employment of Amatyas as the chief executive and judi- 
cial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classical 


^ Cf the Karma-Sachiras of the Juna,iiuih Rock Insoripti 'n of Hulradaman T. 

* P. 17. Cf. McCrimlle, Migasfheves avd Arrian^ 1^)20, 11, 42 

^ Civil Courts were established “ in ihe citi«s of Saiigrahana (in 

the midst of a collection of ten vilhiges), Dn.nc,nuikha (in the centre of four hundred 
villages), Sthdniya (in tbe centre of eight hvndreil villufjcs), and at places where dislll^icts 
met (Jatiapada-sandhi), ** and ionsisied three Vhamiasthas (judges \erted in the 
sacred law) and three Amalyas. 

* A Criminal {KcminhaMhana) Court consisted of 3 /I nidtiyc^ , or 2 Pradeshfris. 
The functions of tho latter will he described later on. 

For the duties of these officers see Kautilya’s ArihaK<(isfrat Bk. II, 5-6, 35 ; Bk. 
IV, 4;Bk. V, 2. For the revenue system under the Mauryas, see Ghosha), Hmdw 
Revenue System ^ pp. 165 If. 

® Cf. Nagavana of Pillar Ktliit V. 
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writers. Strabo, for example, observes,* “ the seventh caste 
consists of counsellors and assessors {Sijmhottloi and Syne- 
droi) of the king. To these persons belong the offices of 
stale, tribunals of justice, and the whole administration of 
affairs.” Arrian also says, “ from them are chosen their 
rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, treasurers, generals, 
admirals, controllers of expenditure, and superintendents of 
agriculture.” 

The Adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Maurya 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo as 
Magistrates in the following passage ; 

“ Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market,^ others of the city, others of the soldiery." Some ' 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis- 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an e(|iial use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those wlio merit either. 
They collect the taxes, anc^ superintend the occupations 
connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, workers 
in brass, and miners. They superintend the public roads, 
and place a pillar at every ten stadia to indicate the by- 
ways and distances. Those who have charge of the city 
(astynomoi) are divided into six bodies of five eacn.“ Next to 
the Magistrates of the city is a third body of governors, 


. > H. & F., Vo'. Ill, p. lin. cf. Diclorus, II. 41. 

2 ** District *’ Jiccording to the Caynhridge History of India, I, 417. 

2 Cf, the Durga-rashtra-danda-mukhyas of Kautilyu, Bk. XlII, Chs. Ill and V. 

^ i.e., tho district officials (Agronomoi). 

5 Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, via., (1) the 
mechanical arts, (2) foreign residents, (3) regirtration of births and deaths, (4) trade, 
commerce, weights and measures, t5) supervision and sale of manufactured articles 
and (6) collection of tithes on sales. In their collective capacity they looked after 
public buildings, niarkets, harbours and temples. Prices were regulated by them. 
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who ha¥e the care of military affairs. This class also con- 
sists of six divisions each composed of five persons.' 

The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagaradhyakshas and Bal^dhyakshas of the Arthaiastra.^ 
Dr. Smith remarks,'* “ the Boards described by Megasthencs 
as in charge of the business of the capital and the army are 
'unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contemplated each 
such charge as the duty of a single officer. The creation of 
the Boards may have been an innovation effected by 
(Miandragupta personally.” But the historian overlooks the 
fact that Kautilya distinctly says ; “ Bahumuhhyam anityarh 
chadhikaranam fithdpdyct,” each department shall be offi- 
cered by several temporary heads ; * “ Adhyakshah Sanhhyd- 
yaka-Lekhahi-RupadarhJia-NirujrrilKik-Oltarddhijaksha- sak- 
Mh kanndni kurijuh, “the Superintendents shall carry on 
their duties with the assistance of accountants, scribes 
coin-examiners, stock-takers and additional secret over- 
seers.” Evidently Dr. Smith notices only the Adhyakshas 
but ignores the existence of the Uttaradhyakshas and others. 


^ Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following departmeots* 
VIZ t the navy, transport and commissariat [cf. Vishti Karmani of Kautilya, Bk. X, Ch. 
IV'), the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. In the Saniipatta oi 
the Mahdhharaia the divisions are stated to be six I.C1II. 38) or eight (.LIX. 41-42) : 

Hatha Ndgd Haydschaiva Padatahhana Pdndava 
VishUr Niiva.^ ('hardMaiva Desikd Hi €hdi>hlamam 
Angdnyetdni Kauravya prakdsdni balasya tu 

* Chariots, elephants, horses, infantry, burden-carriers, ships, spies witfj local 
guides as the eighth — these are the open limbs of a fighting force, O descendant of 
Kuru.” 

The Haghuram^a (IV, 26) refers to Sha4vidham balam. Cf, Mbh. V. 96,16. 

2 Mysore Ed., 1919, p. 55. Nagara Dhdnya-Vydvahdrika-Kdrmdnttka-Balddhyak- 
shah Cf Balapradiidnd and Nigamapradhdndh of Mbh., V. 2. 6. 

* EHT , 1911, p. Ml. ('/. Monahan, Early History of BengaU pp. 157-64, and 

Stein, Megaslhenes und pp. 233 11. 

1 Arthasdstra, 1919, p. CO. On pa^57 we have the following passage— Hasty- 
a^va-ratha-padatam-aneka-mukfayam-avasthapayet, i.e., elephants, cavalry, chariots, 
and infantry shall each be placed under many chiefs. 

yo 
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As in regard to the ArthaMstra Smith notices only the 
Adhyakshas, so in regard to the classical accounts he 
takes note only of the Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are 
expressly mentioned in two passages,' viz . — 

“ One division is associated with the Chief Naval Super- 
intendent,” “ another (division) is associated with the per- 
son who has the charge of the huUoek-teams.” The Chief 
Naval Superintendent and the Person in (Uiarge of the 
Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Navadhyaksha 
and the Go'dhyaksha of the ^^rthasdstra. It is a mistake to 
think that the Navadhyaksha of the early Hindu period was 
a purely civil official, for he was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of Himsrikas {piraie ships?) and the Mahdhhdrata- 
clearly refers to the navy as one of the angas or limbs of the 
Royal Forces. The civil duties of the Navadhyaksha have 
their counterpart in those of Megasthencs’ Admiral relating 
to the “ letting out of ships on hire for the transport both of 
passengers and merchandize.” " 

The central popular assemblies like those that (‘xisted 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas, Sakyas and other Sahghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Gramikas or village Head- 
men seems also to have fallen into di.suse. The royal council 
gradually became an aristocratic body attended only by nobles 
and rich men? 


Administration of Justice 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 
Besides the royal court there were special tribunals of 
justice both in cities (nagara) and country parts (janapada) 

1 H. & P„ Srrabo, 111, p. Hit. 

* XII. lix, il-4‘2. 

» Strabo, XV. 1. 46. 

< Pliny quoted in Monahan’s Early History of Bengal, 14S. 
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presided over by Vyavaharilm Mahdmdiras and Rdjukas 
respectively. (Ireek writers refer to judges who listened 
to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders. 
All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
code. But the rigours of judicial administration were 
sought to be mitigated by Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, 
who meted out equal justice to all and instituted the system 
of itinerant Mahdmdtras to check maladministration in the 
outlying provinces. Considerable discretion was, however, 
allowed to the Udjiikas. We are informed by (treek writers 
that “ theft w’as a thing of very rare occurrence ’’ among 
Indians. They express their surprise at this for they go on 
to observe that the people “ have no written laws but are 
ignorant of writing, and conduct all matters by memory.” 
Idle assertion about the Indians’ ignorance of writing is 
hardly correct. Nearchus and Curtins record that Indians 
use pieces of closely woven linen and the tender bark of 
trees for writing on. Strabo tells us that a philosopher who 
has any useful suggestion to offer, commits it to writing. 
Attention may also be invited to the marks on Mauryan 
pillars intended to show the by-roads and distances.’ 

Provincial Government 

’riie Empire w'as divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into dhdras or cishayas (districts), 
because “ No single administration could support the Atlan- 
tcan load.” The exact number of provinces in Chandra- 
gupta’s time is unknown. In the time of his grandson, 
Asoka, there were at least five, riz. : 

1. Uttarapntha ^ ... capital, Tasilu 

2. Avan'i ratllia ... lijjayini 


^ Mopalian, PJarhj Hi&tdy (f P(V(jah TP- ir*7, 107 f. 
2 Dinjuvadnna, p. 40?. 

^ M ahdbodhivamsa , p. 08 . Mfl/R/ram-vo, Clc XITl, 
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3. Dakshinupaiha ... capiiul. Suvaipagiri (?) 

4. KaliAga ... ,, Tosali 

5. Prachya (Prasii) ... Putaliputra. 

Of these only the first two and the last one can be said, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts of 
Chandragupta’s Empire. But, it is not altogether improb- 
able that Dakshiuilpatha, too, was one of Chandragupta’s 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes of 
the blood royal who were styled Knmdras. We learn from 
the KautiHya ArthaMstra ^ that the salary of a Kumara was 
12,000 paijas per annum. 

The Home Provinces, i.e., Prachya and the Madhyadesa 
(Eastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by the 
Emperor himself wdth the assistance of MahanuKrax or High 
Officers stationed in important cities like Pataliputra, 
KausambT, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces Maurya India included a 
number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy. Arrian refers to peoples who were autonomous 
and cities which enjoyed a democratic Government.^ The 
KautiHya Arthasastra ® refers to a number of Sanghas, e.<j., 
Karaboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent 
mention as a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Bock Edict 
of Asoka. That Surashtra (Kathiawar) was autonomous 
in the time of A4oka seems probable from the reference, in 
K. E. V, to various nations on the western border (apardtd) 
in addition to those named specifically,^ and from 
Kudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh which refers to 
the Rdjd, the Yavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and 
vassal of A!k)ka. The Yavanardja w'as probably a (Ireek chief 

> P. 247. 

* Monatinn, The Early Hisioty of Bengal, 160 ; Chinoock, Arrian, p. 418, 

> P. 37P. 

4 I, H. Q. 1931,631. 
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of the North-West who was appointed one of the Mtihhyas or 
chiefs of the Surashtra Sangha by Asoka, just as Raja Man 
Singh of Amber was appointed Suhaddrof Bengal by Akbar. 
His title of Rdjd probably indicates that he enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy. His relations with Asoka remind 
us of the relationship subsisting between the Rdjd of the 
Sfikya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first Maurya 
Surashtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, the Vaiiya, 
who is described an a. Rd shiny a of Chandragupta. In the 
Bombay Gazetteer,' the word Rdshtriya was taken to mean a 
brother-in-law. Kielhorn, however, in the Epigraphia Indica,'^ 
took the term to mean a provincial Governor. This meaning 
does not seem to be quite satisfactory because we have 
already seen that Surashtra was very probably an autono- 
mous vassal state,'* or a confederation of vassal states, and 
not an Imperial Province. A Rdshtriya seems to ha\e 
been a sort of Imperial Hi^h Commissioner, and the 
position of Pushyagupta in Burashlra was probably like 
that of Lord Cromer in Egypt. Neither the Arthasdstra 
nor the edicts of As'oka mention clearly any class of 
officials called Rdshfriya.' It is, however, probable, that 
the Rdshtriya was identical with the Rdshtrapdla whose 
salary was equal to that of a Kumdra or Prince.® 


' Vol. I. Part 1,1). IS. 

* Vol. vni, p. 46. 

3 That Surashtra had its local rajaa in the early Maurya period is also known to 
tradition. The commentary on the Petavatihu, for instance, refers to k'ng Pingala 
of Surattha who tioiirisl'cd two hundred years after the Parmirrana, nn 1 was aeon- 
temporary of Dhainmasoka iLaw. Bufidhist Conception of Spirits, 47 ff. i. 

^ The Afiokan inscriptiona, however, mention the Bathikas and the Pali English 
Dictionary edited hy Khys Davids and Stede compares Batthika with Rdshtriya, 

5 Arthaidstra, p. 247. For Rdshtriya, see also Mbh , XII. 85,12 ; 87.9. 
According to Amara ^V. 14^ a Rdshtriya is a rdja^yala throther-in-law of the king). 
Blit Kshirasxamin says in his commentary that except in a piny a Bashtriya is a 
Rdshtrddhikjrita^ i.e., an officer appointed lo look after or supervise the ailairs of a 
rdskfro, state or province. C/. the Macedonian episkopos and note the position of 
Budamos in relation to the Indian Rijds of the Pafi;ab, 
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A licreditary bureaucracy does not seem to have come to 
existence in the early IVlaurya. period at least in the territory 
of Suraslitra. The assumption of the title of Baja by 
local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the RujuMn in the 
days of Asoka ultimately let loose centrifugal forces whfeh 
must have helped in the dismeinbernient of the empire. 

Overseers and Spies 

The classical writers refer to a class of men called Over- 
seers {Epishopoi) who “ overlook what is done throughout 
the country and in the cities, and make report to the king 
where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magistrates 
where the people have a democratic (ioverninent.’' ' Strabo 
calls this class of men the Ephart or Inspectors. “They 
are,’’ says he, “ intrusted with the superintendence of all 
that is going on, and it is their duty to report privately to 
the king... The best and the most faithful persons are 
appointed to the office of Inspectors.’’ ' The Overseer of 
Arrian and the Inspector of Strabo may correspond to the 
Rahht.riya of the Junagadh In.scription or to the Pradrslitri or 
the Crudha-Piirushas (secret emissaries) of the Ailliasdstra. 
Pradeshtri may be derived from Pradis which means ‘ to 
point,’ ‘to communicate.' ® 

Strabo speaks of different elasses of Inspectors, lie tells 
us that the City Inspectors employed as their co-adjutors 
the city courtesans ; and the Inspectors of the Camp, the 
women who followed it. The employment of women of 
easy virtue as spies is also alluded to by the KautiUya Artka- 
§astra. According to that work there were two groups of 
spies, riz. : 

1. Samsthdh, or stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled Kapatika, Uddsthita, Grihapatika, Vaidchaka 

^ Chin node, /I rriaw, p. 41.1. 2 H. and 1'’., SUato, TIT, p. 10.3. 

» Cf. Tticitias, JRAS.. WU!. p. 97. 
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and Tapasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, recluses, household- 
ers, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Sailcharah or wandering spies,’ including emissaries 
termed Satri, Ti'cshna and Rashada, i.e., class-mates, fire- 
brands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshiikh (mendicants), Parivrdjikd.s (wandering nuns), 
Mundas (shavelings) and Vrishcdts. It is to the last class, 
viz., the Vrishalls that Strabo evidently refers.- We have 
al.Ko e.xplicit references to courtesan {PinMcknil, ve^yd, 
rrqHljivd) spies in the AithuMstra.' 

Care of Foreigners 

ll is clear from the account s of Diodorus ' and Strabo that 
the iMaurya government took special care of foreigners. 
“Among the Indians officers are appointed even for foreign- 
ers, whose duty is to see that no foreigner is wronged. 
Should any one of them lose his health, they send physi- 
cians to attend him, and take care of him otherwise, and if 
lie dies they bury him, and deliver over such property as he 
leaves to his relatives. I'he judges also decide cases in 
which foreigners are concerned with the greatest care and 
come down sharply on those who take unfair advantage of 
them.’’ " 

Village Administration in the Arthasastra 

The administrative and judicial business of villages was 
carried on by the GrCnnikas" who were, no doubt, assisted by 

^ f '/. r.ulers, Tns. No. 120'^ 

2 A VnshnJi IS idkei\ to iikmm a ganihd or courteiao by tic author of tho 
Bhagariiiiajjulciifam tp. 01 

3 Pp. 22U 219, 3P) of lho \ riJiiisdfitrti. 

^11. 42. 

5 XV. I. 60. 

6 McCi indie, MegasiJienes and Arriant 1926, p. 42. 

7 pp. 157 172. <'f, TAidera, Ins. Nos. 48, C9a. 
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the Grama-vriddhas * or village elders. The omission of the 
Gramika from the list of salaried officials given in the Artha- 
Mstra ^ is significant. It probably indicates that in the days 
of the author of the treatise the Gramika was not a paid 
servant of the crown, but an elected offici.il of the villagers. 
The king’s servant in the village was (he Grama-hhritaka 
Above the Gramika were the Gopa,* who looked after 5 or 10 
villages, and the Sthdnika who controlled one quarter of a 
janapada or district. The work of these officers was supervised 
by the Samdhartri with the help of the Pradeshiris/ Rural 
administration must have been highly efficient. We arc told 
by Greek observers that the tillers of the soil received 
adequate protection from all injury and would devote the 
whole of their time to cultivation. 

Revenue and Expenditure 

The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. ’Phe chief sources of 
revenue from villages w'erc the Bhu<ja and the Bali. The 
Bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the soil which 
was normally fixed at one-sixth, though in special cases it 
was raised to one-fourth or reduced to one-eighth. Bali 
seems to have been an extra impost from the payment of 
which certain tracts were exempted. According to Greek 
writers husbandmen paid, in addition to a fourth part of 
the produce of the soil, a land tribute because, accord- 
ing to their belief, “ all India is the property of the 
crown and no private person is permitted to own land.” 

1 Artha, pp. 48, 161, 163, 160, 178- Cf. LiiJers, Ins. No. 1327. 

Bk V, Ch. III. 

'Pp. 175, 218. There ii, ho^^ever, evidence to show Hat in early limes 
aJihik(ita8 were appointed for villages by the paramount ruler {Praiina Upanishad, 111.4), 

* The Gopas proper do not had mention in eatly epigraphs, but Li’iders. Ins. No. 
1266, mentions “ Send^gopas/' 

5 Artha, pp. 142, 217, 
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Taxes on land were collected by the Agronoinoi who 
.measured the land and superintended the irrigation 
works. Other state dues included tribute and prescribed 
services from traders and cattle from herdsmen. In urban 
areas the main sources of revenue included birth and death 
taxes, fines and tithes on sales. The Mahdbhashya of Patafi- 
jali has an interesting reference to the Mauryas’ love of 
gold which led them to deal in images of deities. The 
distinction between taxes levied in rural and in fortified areas 
respectively is known to the Arthasdstra which refers • to 
certain high revenue functionaries styled the Samdhartri 
and the SannUUidtri. No such officials are, however, men- 
tioned in Maurya inscriptions. Cheek writers, on the other 
hand, refer to ‘treasurers of the state’ or ‘superintendents 
of the treasury.’ 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the. 
army. The artisans, too, received maintenance, from the 
Imperial exche(iuer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
, beasts and fowls. Another class which benefited from royal 
bounty were the philosophers among whom were included 
Brahmanas as well as i^rainanas or ascetics. Vast sums 
were also spent for irrigation, construction of roadai 
erection of buildings and fortifications, and_ establishment of 
hospitals in the days of Ohandragupta’s grandson. . .. 

The Last Days of Chandragupta 

Jaina tradition recorded in the Rajdoallkathe^ avers that 
Chandragupta was a Jaina and that, when a great famine 
occurred, he abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena and 
repaired to Mysore where he died. Two inscriptions on the 
north bank of the Kilvorl near Seriugapatani of about 900 

> Ind.AnU,im,W. 

31 
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'A.D., describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, i.e., 
Ohandragiri, as marked by the footprints of Bhadravfthu 
and Chandragupta Munipati} Dr. Smith observes The 
Jain tradition holds the field, and no alternative account 
exists.” Chandragupta died about 300 B.C., after a reign of 
-24 years.® 

If the PariHshtaparvan of Hemachandra is to be believed 
Chandragupta had a queen named Durdhara who became the 
mother of Bind usara, the son who succeeded him on the 
throne. In the absence of corroborative evidence, however, 
the name of the queen cannot be accepted as genuine. 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 8-4. 

^ The Oxford History of India^ p. 76. As already stated, Fleet is sceptical ahoot 
the Jaina tradition (Jnd. Ant,, 1892, 156 f.). According to Greek evidence Chandragapta 
was a follower of the sacrihcial religion (see p. 225 ante). The epithet Vrishala 
applied to him in the Mudrdrdkshasa suggests that in regard to certain matters he did 
deviate from strict orthodoxy {Indian Culture, II, No. 3, pp. 558 il. See also C. J, 
Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 135n, 138). 

® For the date of Chandragupta Maurya see Indian Culture, Vol. II, No. 8, 
1^. 560 ff. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the parinirvdr^a of 
the Baddha, i.e., in 382 B.C., if we take 514 B.C. to be the year of the Great Decease ; 
and 324 B.O. if we prefer the Cantonese date 486 B.C. for the death of the Buddha. 
The earlier date is opposed to Greek evidence. The d ate 321 B.C. accords with the testi- 
mony of Greek writers. The Jaini date, 813 B.C., for Chandragupta’s accession, if it 
is based on a correct tradition, may refer to hij acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, ss the 
chronological datum is found in a versa where Ohandragupta's name occurs in a list 
of snocesBors of P&laka, king of Avanti. Cf, I.H.Q., 1929, p. 402. 
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Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 300 B.C. by his son Bindusara Amitraghata. The 
name or title Amitraghata (slayer of foes) is a restoration in 
Sanskrit^of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and Allitrochades 
of Strabo, who is stated to have been the son of Sandro- 
cottus. Fleet prefers the rendering Amitrakhada or devourer 
of enemies, which is said to occur as an epithet of Indra.* 
In the Rajavaltkathe the name of Chandragupta’s son and 
successor is given as Simha-sena. From Anoka’s Rock 
Edict VIII (Kalsi Text) it appears probable that Bindusara, 
as well as other predecessors of Asoka, used the style 
Devanampiya. 

If the author of the Arya MahjuM Mula Kalpa, 
Hemachandra and Taranatha are to be believed, Kautilya 
or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for some 
time after the accession of Bindusara.® “ Chanaka,” 
says Taranatha, “ one of his (Bindusara’s) great lords, 
procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all the 


* Gf, LMsen, and Cunningham [Bhilsa Topes, p. 92). The term Amitraghata occnrt 
in Pataftjali'a MakAhh^hya, HI. 2. 2. Dr. Jar! Charpentier observes (in Le Monde On* 
entaU quoted in Calcutta Review. May-June, 1926, p. 399), '*that the Greek word 
Kfiirpoxariis as a synonym of Bindusara, should be rendered Amitraghata seeipas 
clear not only from the Mab&bha^ya but also from the royal title amiird^rh hantd in 
Ait, Br,f VtlL 17." In JRAS., 1928, January, however, he prefers to restore Amitro* 
ohates as Amitrakhftda (p. 135). Of, fig^veda, X. 152.1. 

JRAS., 1909, p. 24. 

^Jacobi, Patiiiahiaparvan, p. ^2 i 7nd. Ant., 1675, p. 364, etc. For tbe alleged 
oonneotion of Bindqsara with another minister named Bubandhu, the author of the 
Vdsavadaild Ndtyadhdrd, see Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conferencf, pp. 208-11. 
The Divydvaddna (p. 372) mentions EhaU&taka as Bindusara ’s agrdmdtya or chief 
minister. 
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territory between the eastern and western seas.” The 
conquest of the territory between the eastern and western seas 
has been taken by some scholars to refer to the annexation 
of the Deccan.’ But we should not forget that already in 
the time of Chaudragupta the Maurya Empire extended from 
.Snrashtra to Bengal (Gangaridae), i. e., from the western 
-to the eastern sea. Taranatha’s statement need mean 
nothing more than the suppression of a general revolt. 
No early tradition expressly connects the name of Bindusara 
.with the conquest of the Deccan.^ The story of the sub- 
.jugation of sixteen towns may or may not be true, but we 
:are told in the Dkijacadana ® that at least one town of note, 
piz., Taxila, revolted during the reign of Bindusara. The 
king is said to have despatched Asoka there. While the 
prince was nearing Taxila with his troops the people came 
out to meet him, and said “we are not opposed to 
the piince, nor even to king Bindusara, but the wicked 
ministers {DnshiamdtijCth) insult us.” The high-handed- 
ness of the Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is 
alluded to by Asoka himself in his Kalihga Edict. ‘ Address- 
ing his Mahamdtras the Emperor says : 

All men are my children : and, just as T desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, hou ever, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent.® Some individual, perchance, 

^ Cf, Smith# BHI.i 3rd ed., p. 149, JRAS., 1919, 598 ; Jajaswal^ The Empire of 
Bindusara j JBORS., ii. 79ff, 

* See bowever, Subrama^iam, JRAS., 1923, p. “ My Guru's Guru h»d 
written in his commentary on a Sangam work that the Tulu-nada was establiahed by 
the son of Chandragupta,” perhaps Tuliyan (Tiili-Bindu). 

^ Cowell and Neil’s Ed., p. 871. 

, ^ ^ Smith, A4oka, third edition, pp. 194-95. 

S Yon do hot learn how far this (my) object leaches ” (Hultescb, Inscriptxrm of 
Aioha, p. 96)f 
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pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle of government is well established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprisonment 
<^r torture, and when the result is his imprisonment without 
due cause, many other people are deeply grieved. In such 
a case you must desire to do justice * ...and for this purpose, 
in accordance with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in 
rotation every five years such persons (Mahamatras) as are 
of mild and temperate disposition, and regardful of the 
sanctity of life, who knowing this my purpose will comply 
with my instructions.'^ Prom Ujjain, however, the Prince 
for this purpose will send out a similar body of officials, 
and will not over-pass tliree years. In the same nay from 
Taxila." 

Taxila made its submission to Asoka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the “ Sva^a rajya ” 
(Khasa according to Burnouf).'’ 

Foreign Relations 

In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusara 
pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
Writers'* that the king of Syria despatched to his court an 
ambassador named De'imachos. Pliny ® tells us that 


^ '* It IjappeDs ID the administration (of jastice) that a single person suffers 
either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order! cancelling the im* 
prisoDinent is (obtained) by him accidentally, while (oiany) other people continue to 
suffer. In this case you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially 
(Hultzscb, p. 96). 

* ** I shall send out every five years (a Afa/idmafra) who will be neither harsh 
nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions, ((?!>., in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial 
officers) paying attention to this object.... are acting thus, as my instruction (Implies).* 
(Hultzscb* p, 97). 

3 Divy&vaddna, p. 372. The emendation Khasa is supported by the testimony of 
TaranftthadHQ. 1930,384). - ^ 

^ Strabo. 

^eCrindle, Ancient India as describe in Classical Ltferaftife^ p. 106. 
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(Ptolemy II) Philadelphos, King of Egypt (B. C. 286-247), 
sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith, however, 
points out that it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented 
his credentials to Bindusara or to bis son and successor, 
A4oka. The same historian says * that Patrokles, an ofiBcer 
who served under both Seleukos and his son, sailed in the 
Indian seas and collected much geographical information 
which Strabo and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios 
tells an anecdote of private friendly correspondence between 
Antiochos (I, Soter), king of Syria, and Bindusara which 
indicates that the Indian monarch communicated with his 
Hellenistic contemporaries on terms of equality and friendli- 
ness. We are told on the authority of Hegesander that 
Amitrochates (Bindusara), the king of the Indians, wrote 
to Antiochos asking that king to buy and s'nd him sweet 
wine, drfed figs, and a sophist, and Antiochos replied : 
we shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece the 
laws forbid a sophist to be sold.’* In connection with the 
Indian demand for Greek sophists it is interesting to recall 
the assertion of Dion Chrysostom that the poetry of Homer 
is sung by the Indians, who had translated it into their own 
language and modes of expression.’ Garga and Varaha- 
mihira testify to the honour that was paid to Greeks for 
their knowledge of astronomy.* 

BindusSra’s Family 

Bindusara had many children besides A4oka, the son 
who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from a 
passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of the 

^ Ajioka, third edition, p. 19* 

9 McCrinJle, Inv. Alex., p. 409. Hultssscb, ASoka, p* xxxv. 

^ lleCriDdid, Ancient India, p. 177, 

4 Bfihat Sarhhitd, IT, 14. AristoxenuB and EusebiuB refer to tbe presence in 
Aihensi aa early aa the fourth century B.C., of Indians who discusaed philoBophy with 
Socrates. (A note hy Bawlinson quoted is the Amrita Bazar Pairiha, p* 17») 
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Dharma-mahamatras * are described, that Asoka had many 
brothers and sisters. The Divyavadana mentions two of 
these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigata^ka.* The 
Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two princes 
though under different names, calling the former Sumana 
and the latter Tishya. Susima-Sumana is said to have 
been the eldest son of Bindusara and a step-brother of 
Aioka, while Vigata^oka-Tishya is reputed to have been 
the youngest son of Bindusara and a uterine brother of 
Asoka, born of a Brahmana girl from Champa.® Hiuen 
Tsang mentions a brother of Asoka named Mahendra. 
Ceylonese tradition, however, represents the latter as a son 
of A^oka. It is possible that the Chinese pilgrim has con- 
founded the story of Vigatasoka with that of Mahendra.^ 
Bindusara died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Pnranas, and 27 or 28 years according to Buddhist 
tradition.® According to the chronology adopted in these 
pages his reign terminated about 273 B.(^“ 


^ *• High Officers for the Establishment an! Propagition of the Law of Duty.** 

* Pp. 369-73 ; Smith, Asoka, 3rd ed., pp. 247 ff. 

^ According to Smith the name of A^oka^s mother was Subhadrangl. 
f Cf. Smith, A.4oka, 3rd ed., p. 267. 

^ HiiUzsch points out (p. xsxii) that Burmese tradition assigns 27 years to 
Bindusara, while Buddiiaghosha's Samanta*pasadik& agrees with the Mahdvam 9 a 
in allotting 38 years to that king. 

® r/. Smith, Aiokot p. 73. 
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Both the Ditydvaddna and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agr^e that there was a fratricidal straggle after the death 
of Bindusara. Asoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
step-brother with the help of Radhagupta whom he made 
his Agrdmdtya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes,' “the 
fact that his formal consecration or coronation (aJ>hisheka) 
was delayed for some four years ■ until ‘iGD B.C., confirms 
the tradition that his succession was contested, and it may 
be true that his rival was an elder brother named Susima.” 
In this Asoka ® published a few months later, he says, “ it 
is possible that the long delay may have been due to a 
disputed succession invoking much bloodshed, but there is 
no independent evidence of such a struggle.” Dr. Jayaswal' 
gave the following explanation for the delay in Asoka’s 
coronation : “it seems that in those days for obtaining 
royal ahhisheka '■ the age of 25 was a condition precedent. 
This seems to explain why Asoka was not crowned for three 
or four years after accession.” The contention can hardly 
be accepted. The Mahdbharata, for instance, informs us 
that the ahhisheka of king Vichitravirya took place when 
he was a mere child who had not yet reached the period of 
youth : 

Vichitravlryaneha tadd 

Bdlam aprdptayauranam 


1 The Oxford History of Indta, p. 93, 

* Mahdvaihsa^ Geiger's translation, p. 28. 

3 Third edition. 

4 JBOR8., 1917, p. 438. 

^ There were other kinds of ahhisheka also, e.g., those of Yuvardja, KumSra, and 
Senapatit as we learn from the epics and the Kan^ilTya (trans., pp. d77t 391), 
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Kururajye mahahdhur 
A hhyashiAchadanantaram 

Dr. Smith characterises* the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that A^oka slew many of his brothers as silly because 
A4oka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of his reign, whose households 
were objects of his anxious care. But we should remember 
that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only to the family es- 
tablishments of his brothers {ohxlhanesu Widtinam) as exist- 
ing. This does not necessarily imply that the brothers 
themselves were alive. We should, however, admit that there 
is nothing to sl»o\v, on the contrary, that the brothers were 
dead. The Fifth Rock Edict, in our opinion, proves 
nothing regarding the authenticity or untrustworthiness 
of the Ceylonese tradition. In the Fourth Rock Edict 
A^oka himself testifies to the growth of unseemly behaviour 
to kinsfolk and slaughter of living creatures. 

The first four years of Anoka’s reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, “ one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history ; vague 
speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations of verified 
fact, is at the best, unprofitable.” 

Like his predecessors* Asoka assumed the title of 
Devanathpiya. He generally described himself as DevanaAi- 
piya Piyadaai.' The name Asoka is found only in litera- 
ture, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Maski Edict 
of Asoka himself, and the Junagadh inscription of the 
Mahdkshalrapa Rudradaman 1. The name Dharma^oka is 


1 Mbh., I. 101. 12. As tbe Adiparva refers to Dattainifcra and Yavana rule in the 
lower Indue valley its date cannot be far removed fro u that of Asoka and Kharavela. 

* BHI, 3rded., p. 155. 

* Cf. Hock Edict VIIT, KalsI, ShaUbazgarhi and Mansahra Texts. 

^ We have already seen that the epithet “ Piadanhsana ” is sometimes prefixed 
to Chandragupta also (Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 5; Hultzsoh, CII, Vol. I, p. xxx), 

32 
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found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz,, the SarnSth inscrip- 
tion of Kumaradevi.^ • 

During the first thirteen years of his reign A4oka seems 
to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy of expan- 
sion within India, and of friendly co-operation with the 
foreign powers, which was in vogue after the Seleukidan 
war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusara he was aggressive 
at home but pacific abroad. The friendly attitude towards 
non-Indian powers is proved by the exchange of embassies 
and the employment of Yarana officials like Tushaspha.® In 
India, however, he played the part of a conqueror. The 
Divyaoadana credits him, while yet a prince, with the 
suppression of a revolt in Taxila and the conquest of 
the Svasa (Khasa ? ) country. In the thirteenth year 
of his reign (eight years after consecration he effected 
the conquest of Kaliuga. We do not know the exact 
limits of this kingdom in the days of Asoka. But if the 
Sanskrit epics and Purarias are to be believed, it extended 
to the river Vaitarani in the north,'' the Arnarakaptaka 
Hills in the west ' and Maliendrngiri in tlie south.’ 

An account of the Kaliuga war and its effects is given in 
Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that KaliAga 
formed a part of the Magadhau dominions in the time of 
the Nandas. Why was it necessary for A^ka to reconquer 
it ? The question admits of only one answer, viz., that 
italihga severed its connection with Magadha after the fall 
of the Nandas. If the story of a general revolt in the time 
of Bindusara be correct then it is not unlikely that Kalihga, 


> Dharmaioka’naradhipasya eamaye !^ri Dharmachakro Jino yadfik tannaya 
rakshitaJ} punarayaflchakre tatopyadbhutam. 

Note also the part played by the Yooa named Dhammarakkbita 
trana.f p. 82). 

3 Mbh., Ill, 114. 4. 

4 Ki^mia Pwra^a, II. 89, 9, 

» BaphtiPamifl, IV. 38-43; VI, 63 64. 
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like Taxila, threw ofiE the allegiance of Magadha during the 
reign of that monarch. It appears, however, from Pliny who 
probably based his account on the Indika of Megasthenes, 
that Kalifiiga was already an independent kingdom in the 
time of Chandragupta. In that case there can be no ques- 
tion of a revolt in the time of Bindusara. Pliny says,^ 
^‘the tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea ... the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in ‘ procinct of war.’ ” ^ 

The Kalinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the time 
of Megasthenes to that of A^oka, because during the war 
with Asoka the casualties exceeded ‘iSO.OOO. It is, however, 
possible that the huge total included not only combatants 
but also non-combatants. The existence of a powerful 
kingdom so near their borders, with a big army ‘ in procinct 
of war,’ could not be a matter of indifference to the kings 
of Magadha. Magadha learnt to her cost what a powerful 
Kaliiga meant, in the time of Kharavela. 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Asoka 
made war on the Kaliiiga country and annexed it to his 
empire. “ One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 


» iDd. Ant., 1877, p. 338. 

^ If, as is probable, Kalinga included at this time the neighbouring country of 
Atoaka, then Parthalis may be the same as Potali/' For an interesting account 
of Kali&ga and its early capitals Dantakara and Tosali, see Sylvain Levi, **PrS- 
Aryen $t Pri-Dravidien dans Vlnde,** J. A., Juillet-Septembre 1923; and Indian Anti- 
quary t 1926 <May), pp. 94 98. “ The appellation of Kalihga, applied to Indians 
throughout the Malay world, attests the brilliant r6]e of the men of Kalinga in the 
diffusion of Hindu civilisation.'* Not far from the earliest capital tPaloara*Danta- 
pura*Dfrntftkffra) lay the aphetarion, ** where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula 
ceased to hug the shore and sailed for the open sea." Note, in this oonneotion» the 
name Howling (Poding, Kaliffga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakuau, LfWngi, 
p. xlvii), an island which was known by its Sanskrit name to Ptolemy (160 A. D.) 
and even to the Kdmdyapa {Kishk, 40. 30). For the connection of early Kalihga with 
Oeylon,ieeIA. Vin.2,m 
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carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that number died.” Violence, slaughter, 
and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brahvianafi, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at TosalT,* 
apparently situated in the Purl district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts^^escribing the principles on which 
both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes should 
be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two sites, 
now called Dhauli^ and .Taugada.’ They are addressed to the 
Mahdmdtras or High Officers at Tosali and Saraapfi.^ In 
these documents the Emperor makes the famous declaration 
“ all men are jny children,” and charges his officers to see 
that justice is done to the people. 

The conquest of Kaliuga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisara’s annexation of Ahga. It opens 
a new era — an era of peace, of social progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation- 
and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during which the 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want 
of exercise. The era of military conquest or Digvijaya ® 


^ Tosali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a city. L^vi 
points out that the Gandary0ia refers to the country (Janapada) of Amita^Toaala ” 
in the Dakshindpatha, “ where stands a city named Tosala.” In Br&hmaQical 
literature Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosaia and is sometimes 
distiognisbed from Kalihga. The form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. 
Borne medisBval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286; XV* 3) refer to Dakshii^Tos^h 
and Uttara Tosala, 

2 In Pur!. 

3 In Gafijam. 

^ For the identification of Bamapa, see Ind. Ant., 1928, pp. 66 ff* 

2 Of, sara^sake vijaye (Biihler, cited in Hultzsch'a Inscriptwm of AidkOt p* 26). 
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was over, the era of spiritual conquest or Dhamma-vijaya 
was about to begin. 

We should pause here to give an account of the extent 
Asoka’s dominions and the manner in which they were 
administered before the Emperor embarked on a new policy. 

A^oka mentions Magadha, Pataliputra, Khalatikapavata 
(Barabar Hills), KosambI, Lummini-gama, Kaliiiga (includ- 
ing Tosali, Samapa and Khapiihgala or the Jaugada Rock), 
Atavl (the forest tract of Mid-India perhaps identical with 
Alavi of the Buddhist texts), Suvarnagiri, Isila, Ujjayini 
and Taksha^ila expressly as being among those places which 
were under his rule. 

Beyond Takshasila tlie empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of “ Amtiij'iko Yon'irdjd,” usually 
identified with Antiochos 11 Theos of Syri i (•2()i-*240 B. C.), 
and included the wide territory round Shabbazgarhi ' and 
Mansahra® inhabited by the Yonas, Kainbojas and the 
Gandharas. The exact situation of this Yona territory has 
not yet been determined. The Mahdvamsa evidently refers 
to it and its chief city Alasanda which Geiger identifies with 
the town of Alexandria founded by the Macedonian conqueror 
near Kabul.® Kamboja, as we have already seen, corres- 
ponds to Rajapura or Rajaur near Punch in Ka^mlra and 
some adjoining tracts. The tribal territory of the GandhS^ras 
at this time probably lay to the west of the Indus, and did 
not apparently include Takshafila which was, ruled by a 
princely Viceroy, and was the capital of the province of 
Uttarapatha.'* The capital of Trans-Indian Gandhara was 
Pushkaravati, identified by Coornaraswamy with the site 
known as Mir Ziyarat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the 
Swftt and Kabul rivers.® 

^ In the Peshawar District. * In the Hazara District. . * 

5 Qeiger, Mahamilifisa, p. 194, 

* Cf. Kaliftga Edict ; Divyavad&na, p. 407, Raj do' Sokes y-oitardpathe TakshaSild 
nagaraih, etc. 

» Cf* Cami, Lee* 1918, p., 64. Indian and Indonesian Artt 55* • 
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The inclusion of Kasmira within Aik)ka’s empire is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang’s Records ‘ and 
Kalhana’s : Kalhapa says: “The faithful 
Asoka, reigned over the earth. This king who had freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jina 
covered Sushkaletra and Vitastatra with numerous StSpas. 
At the town of Vitastatra there stood within the precincts of 
the Dharmaranya Vihara a Chaitya built by him, the height 
of which could not be reached by the eye. That illustrious 
king built the town of ^irinagari. This sinless prince after 
removing the old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine of Vijay- 
edvara built in its stead a new one of stone. He... erected 
within the enclosure of Vijaye^a, and near it, two temples 
which were called Aiokcivara." The description of A^oka 
as a follower of Jina, i.c., Bwdd/jo, and the builder of nu- 
merous stupas leave.s no room for doubt that the great Maurya 
monarch is meant. We are told by Ivalhana himself that 
he is indebted for much of the above account to an earlier 
chronicler named Chhavillakara. 

The inscriptions near KalsI and those on the llummindel 
and the Kigali Sagar pillars prove the inclusion of the 
Dehra-Dun District and the Tarai within the limits of 
Anoka’s Empire, while the monuments at Lalitapatan and 
Bampurwa attest his possession of the valley of Nepal and 
the district of Champaran. Further evidence of the inclusion 
of the Himilayan region within Anoka’s empire is furnished 
by Bock Edict XIII which refers to the Nabhapaihtis of 
Nftbhaka, probably identical with Na-pei-keaof Pa Hien,® the 
birthplace of Erakuchchhanda Buddha, about 10 miles south 
or south-west of Kapilavastu.'*' 


» Watten. Vol. I, pp. 267-71. , * 1. 102-06. » Legge, 64. 

* Brahma(f>aivarta 7)pufai^ assigns Kgbhikapura to territory of the 

0itara«Korus ** (Bultzsch, ClI, Vol. I, p. Kxxix n). Mr, M. Govinda Pai {Aiyang^r 
Com. VoL ^)f however, invites attention to the Kabhakananas, apparently a sotttheni 
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According to B&hler, Rock Edict XIII mentions two 
vassal tribes Visa and Vajri. Several scholars do not accept 
Bilhler’s reading, and substitute (Raja) Visayamhi, ‘ in the 
(king’s) territory,’ in its place. That is no doubt the 
reading of the Oirnar text, but according to Dr. D, E. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Majumdar^ the Shahbazgarhi and 
MSnsabra texts read Vishavajri. The Kautiliya ArthaMstra^ 
refers to the Vrijikas as a Samjha along with Kamboja and 
other states. It is not unlikely that Vrijika is identical with 
Vajri, and that like Kamboja, the Vrijikas were a vassal state 
within the Maurya Empire.® The capital of the state was, 
of course, Vaisali. A tribe called Besatae is mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Erythraen Sea * and is located on the 
borders of the land of This, i.e., China. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Vishas of Asoka’s Edict (provided that 
Biihler’s reading is correct) are identical with the Besatae 
of the Periplus, and the names of the products Bisi and 
Mahabisi ® were derived from them. In the commentary 
on the Artha^astra '' it is stated that the twelve villages 
producing Bisi and Mahabisi are situated on the Himalayas. 
But perhaps the proixr reading, even in the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansabra texts is, as suggested by Hultzsch, rajavisha- 
vaspi, corresponding to ‘ rdjavisayamhi ’ of the Girnar text. 


people* mentioned in tbe Mbh. vi. 9. 59. In connection with the northern limite of the 
Mtar^a empire attention may also be invited to the statement in the Dityavaddna 
(p. 872) about A^ka's subjugation of tbe (Kha^a ?) country. According to ^ 

legend narrated by the Chinese pilgrims (Watiers, Yuav Chwang, II, p. 295) exiles from 
Tak8h8i$i]& settled in the land to the east of Kboten in the days of A^oka. 

The InscripUons of Aioka, published by the University of Calcutta, Part 1, p. 58. 
C/. Haltzsrb. ASoka, pp. 68(n 6), 83(n 19). 

* P. 878. 

3 Note also the reference to Vfiji by the scholiast on Papini (IHQ, 1926, 769). 

♦ Schoff’s tr., p. 48. 

^ Mentioned in the Arthaiastraf p. 79. C/. the Mah&vrishas of the Vedic 

literature. 

4 Shama8aBtri*8 translation, p. 91, n. 10, 
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There is, in that case, no clear reference either to the Vrijikas 
or the ‘ Besatae’ in the inscriptions of Asoka. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridae, i.c., Bengal,^ formed a part of the 
dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.c., Magadha, as early 
as the time of Agrarnmes, i.e., the last Nanda king.* A 
passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the “ Palibothri,” i. e., 
the rulers of Pataliputia, dominated the whole tract along the 
Ganges.'* That the Magadhan kings retained their hold on 
Bengal as late as the time of Asoka is proved by the testimony 
of the Divydimhlna ' and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stilpas 
of that monarch near 1 amralipti and Karpasuvarna (in West 
Bengal), in Samatata (blast Bengal) as well as in Pundra- 
vardhana (North Bengal). Kamarupa (Assam) seems to have 
lain outside the empire. The Ciiincse pilgrim saw no 
monument of As'oka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power, at 
one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil Hill 
in the Tinnevelly district.’’ In the time of Asoka the 
Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar river 
near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to as 
Prachamta " or border states and are clearly distinguished 
from the imperial dominious {Vijila or Hdju-vishaya), which 


^ For early referencea to Vanga, see Liwi ** Prewiryen ei Pri-dravidien dans 
I *Irtde,*' For its denotation, see Manasl o Marmavani, Sr&vapa, 1336. Sevt-ral 
scholars 6iid it mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka. But this is doubtiol. Bodhayana 
brands it as an impure country and even Patafijali excludes it from Arydvarta. The 
country was, however, Aryanised before the ManusaMiiid which extends the ea«»tern 
boundary of Aryavarta to tiie sea, and the Jain PrajMpand which ranks Ahga and 
Vanga in the first group of Aryan peoples. The earliest epigrapbio reference to Vahga 
is probably that contained in the Nagarjunikoi^dtt Inscriptions. 

2 McCriodle, Inv, Alex,, pp. 221, 281. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1877,839. 

* P. 427. Cf, Smith’s AioAsa, 3rd ed., p. 255. The Mah&stbana Inscription 
which is usaally attributed to the Maurya period, contains no reference to A4oka. 

3 Mr. 8. 8. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas was the 
VeAka^a hiU (IHQ. , 1928, p. 146). 
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stretched only as far south as the Chitaldrug District of 
Mysore. The major part of the Deccan was ruled by the 
viceregal princes of Suvarnagiri ^ and Tosali, the Maha~ 
mdtras of Isila and Samapa and the officers in charge of the 
Atavi or Forest Country But certain strips of territory 
were occupied by vassal tribes, e.g., the Andhras, Palidas 
(Paladas, Parimdas), Bhojas and Ra^hikas (RSshtrikas). 
The word Petenika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rashtrika (Edict V) and 
Bhoja (Edict XIII). They draw our attention to certain 
passages in the Aiiguttara Nikdtja '' where the term Pettanika 
occurs in the sense of one who enjoys property given by his 
father.^ The view that Pitinika is merely an adjective of 
Ra^hika or Bhoja is not, however, accepted by Dr. Barua who 
remarks that “ it is clear from the Pali passage, as well as 
from Buddhaghosha's explanations, that Ratthika and 
Pettanika were two different designations.” The Andhras 
are, as we have already seen, mentioned in a passage of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Bhojas are also mentioned in 


^ A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of the later 
Manryas of the Kohkap and Khandesh, appareutly the descendants of the Southern 
Viceroy {Ep. Jnd.t III. 13C). As these later Maurya inscriptions have been found at 
V&da in the north of the Thapa District {Bomb, Gaz., Vol. Part Il» p. 14) and at 
Wfighli in Khandesh (ibid, 264), it is not unlikely that Suvarpagiri was situated in 

that neighbourhood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place called 
Songir. According to (lultzsch (C//, p. zxxviii) Suvarpagiri is perhaps identical with 
Eaoakagiri in the Niz&m’s dominions, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of 
Vijayanagara. Isila may have been the ancient name of Siddapura. 

« Edict XIII. 

» in. 76,78aud300 (P.T.8.). 

< Ind. Ant. 1919, p. 80. C/. Hultzsch, Aioka, 10; IHQ, 1925, 887. Other 
scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with the Pai^banakas or natives of Pai^hap, 
apd some go so far as to suggest that they are the ancestors of the S&tavAhana rulers 
of Pai^hap. See Woolner, A Text and 0/os^arp, II, 113 ; also JBAS*, 1923, 92. 
C/. Barua, Old Brdkmi Itia., p. 211. 
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that Vork as rulers of the south. ^ Pliny, quoting probably 
froni' Megastheiies, says that the Andarae (Andhras).poss6ae- 
ed numerous- villages, thirty towns defended by walls arid 
towers, and supplied their king with an army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest 
Andhra capital (Andhapora) was situated on the Teiavaha 
river which, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is either 
the modern Tel or Tolingiri, both flowing near the confines 
of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces.** The 
Palidas were identified by Buliler with the Fulindas^ who 
are invariably associated with the Vindhyan region in the 
Pvrams : — 

Pulinda Vindhya Pushikd Fdidarhhd DundakaiJi saha ’’ 
Pulindd Vindhya MfiUM Vaidarbhd Dan4'^ikaih saha “ 

Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Bhilsii 
and may have been identical with Rupnath, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I. ’ 

Hultzsch, however, doubts the identification of the 
“Palidas” with the Pulindas, for the KalsI and Girnar texts 

* For other meanings of Bhoju, see Mbh . Alii., 84. 22 ; lA. V. 177; VI. 25-29; 
Vn, 36. 264. 

3 lod. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 

^ In historical times the Aodhias are found in possession of the Krishna aod 
Guptur districts as we learn from the Mayidavolu plates and other records The 
©arlieet capital of the Anchra country or Andhrapatha ” kn >wn from the ins rip- 
tions is apparently Dhamuak ad a or Bez\ada. Kubiraka of the Bha^tiprolu msctip- 
tio03 (c. 200 B.C.) is the earliest known ruler. One recension, in the Brdhmi script, 
of the Bock Edicts of A4oka, has recently been discovered in the Kainool 
District (IHQ, 1928, 791 ; 193t, 817ff. ; 1933, I 13ff. ; lA, Feb., 1932, p. 39) which falls 
within the ** Andhra” area of the Madras Presidency. Becent discoveries of the 
A4okan epigraphs include, besides the Yerragudi inscriptions (K »rnool District) two new 
rock edicts at Kopbal in the s.-w corner of the Nizam’s dominions. The K ipSal 
Inscriptions are found on the Gavlma^h^ I'ud ihe Palkiguotju Hills. They belong to 
the class of Minor Bock Edicts. * 

< HnlUsqh, Aaofca, 48 (n, 14). ^ Matsya P, 114, 48. ® Vayut 65, 126. 

^ The Navagrama grant of the Maharaja Hastin of the year It 8 (A. D 6l7) refers 
to a PaliDdaHraja*ra3htra which lay in the territory of the Parivrajuka kings, i.e., in the 
Dabbala region in the northern part of the present Central Provinces <Ep. 7n<f., xxj. 
126), 
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have the variants I'alada and Pariihda — names that. remind 
us of the PSradas of the Vdyu Purdna ^ and the Harivamia '} 
In those texts the people in question are mentioned in a list of 
barbarous tribes along with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Pahlavas, Khasas, Mahishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc. They 
are described as muktakeid (“ having dishevelled hair ”). 
Some of the tribes mentioned in the list belong to the north, 
others to the south. The association with the Andhras in 
Asokan inscriptions suggests that in the Maurya period they 
may have been in the Deccan. But the matter must be 
regarded as not dehnitely settled. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that a river Parada (identified with the 
Paradi or Par river in the Surat District) is mentioned in a 
Nasik inscription. •' 

TheBhojas and the Rathikas (Baslitrikas) Avere evidently 
the ancestors of the Mahabhojus and the Maharathis of the 
Satavahana period.' The Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar, and the Rathikas or Rashtrikas in Maharashtra and 
certain adjoining tracts.® The former were, in later ages, 
connected by matrimonial alliances with chieftains of the 
Kohkan. 

In the west Asoka’s Empire extended to the Arabian Sea 
and embraced all the AparSntas " including no doubt the 
vassal state (or province) of Surashtra which was governed by 
the yavana-rdja Tushaspha with Giri-nagara (Girnar) as his 

» Ch. 88. 

» 1.14, 

3 Bapsofii Andhra Coins, hi, Paigiter places the Paradas in the north-west , 
AIHT, p, 268. 

< Bmithi Asoka, third ed., pp. 169-70. 

^ The R&mayaf}a, IV. 41. 10, places the Rish^ikas between the Vidarbbas of 
(Berar) and the Mahishakas of the Nerbudda valley or of Mysore. Ra^hika is also used 
aa an official designation and it is in that sense that the expression seems to bemused 
in the Yerragu^i inscription (Ind, Culture, I* 310; Aiyangar Com. Vol, 35; IHQ, 1988, 
117). 

^ ddxp&raka, Kkaik, etc., according to the Mdrkai3i4^ya P. 67, 49-52. 
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capital. Dr. Smith says that the form of the name shows 
that the Yavana-raja must have been a Persian. But accord- 
ing to this interpretation the Yavana Dhammadeva, the 
i^afco Ushavadata (Rishabha-datta) and the Kushan 
deva must have been all native Hindus of India. If Greeks 
and other foreigners adopted Hindu names there is no 
wonder that some of them assumed Iranic appellations. 
There is, then, no good ground for assuming that Tushas- 
pha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Bapson * seems to think that the Gandharas, Kambojas, 
Yavanas, Easbtrikas, Bhojas, Petenikas, Pulindas and 
Andbras lay beyond Asoka’s dominions, and were not his 
subjects, though regarded as coming within his sphere of 
influence. But this surmise can hardly be accepted in view 
of the fact that Anoka’s Dharma-mahamatras were employed 
amongst them “on the revision of (sentences of) imprison- 
ment or execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the 
grant of) release’ ’ (Rock Edict Y).^ In the Rock Edict 
Xin, they seem to be included within the Raja-Vishaya or 
the King’s territory, and are distinguished from the real 
border peoples {Amta, Prachamta), viz., the Greeks of the 
realm of Antiochos and the Tamil peoples of the south 
(Nicha). But while we are unable to accept the views of Rap- 
son, we find it equally difficult to agree with Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar ® who denies the existence of Yonas and others as 
feudatory chieftains in Asoka’s dominions. The case of the 
Yavana-raja Tushaspha clearly establishes the existence of 
such vassal chiefs whose peoples undoubtedly enjoyed partial 
autonomy though subject to the jurisdiction of special 
Imperial officers like the Dharma-mahamatras. 


‘ cm., pp. 814, 616. 

* ' They ere occopied in BUpportiog prisoneTB (with money), in eraung (their) 
fetters to be taken off, and in setting (them) free" (Hnitzsdi, Aioka, p. 88). 

< Aicka,a8. 
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Having described the extent of Anoka’s empire we now 
proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
Afoka continued the Council government of his predecessors. 
There are references to the Emperor’s dealings with the 
Parisha or Parishad in Rock Edicts III and VI. Senart 
took Parisha to mean Sahgha and Biihler understood by it 
the Committee of caste or sect. But Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
pointed out that the Parisha of the Edicts is the Mantripari- 
shad of the ArthaSastra.^ The inscriptions prove that 
A^oka retained also the system of Provincial Government 
existing under his forefathers. Tosall, Suvarnagiri, 
Ujjayini and Takshasila were each under a prince of the 
blood (Kumala or Ayaputa).’^ 

The Emperor and tbe Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikdyd) of officials who fell under the following classes : — 

1. The Mdhdmdtras ® and other Mukhyas. 

2-3. The Rdjukas and Rathikas. 

4. The PradeSikas or PradeSikas. 

5. The Ytdas* 

6. Pulisa. 

7. Paticedaka. 

8. VachahhUmikd. 

9. Tbe Lipikaras. 

10. The Dfitas. 

11-12. The Ayxiktas and Kdranakas. 

J Compare the references to the “ Sarajtha Parisha ” in the MahavasiVf Senart, 
Vol. in. pp. 362. 892. 

• That Ayaptda or Aryapuira meant a member of tbe niling house or clan appears 
probable from the evidence of the Balacharita, attributed to Bbasa, in ^hich Vasudeva 
is addressed by a Bha^a as Aryaputra. Pandit T. Ganapsti Sastrl further points out 
that in the Svapnanataka the term Aryaputra is employed as a word of respect by the 
chamberlain of Vlisavadatta s father in addressing King Udayana {Introduction to the 
Prctimd^nd^akay p. 32). An interesting feature of Anoka's administration was the 
employment of a Yavana governor in one territory to which reference has already 
been made. 

» C/. also ArthaSdstra, pp. 16, 20, 68, 64, 216, 237-39. 

t The Yuktas of the Artha^dstrap pp. 69, 66, 199, Rdmayana, VI. 217, 34; Mahd- 
hhdraia, II, 66, 18, Afoitu, VIII. 84; cf, the Rdja^yuktas of the Sdntiparva, 82. 9-16). 
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There was a body of Mahamdiras in each great city and 
district of the empire.' The inscriptions mention the Mdhd- 
rndtras of Pataliputra, Kausambi, Tosall, Samapa, Suvarna- 
giri and Isila.® In the Kalihga Edicts we have certain 
Mahdmdtras distinguished by the terms Nagalaka and Naga-- 
la-Viyohdlaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala-Viyohalaka of 
the Edicts correspond to the Ndgaraka and Paura-vydvahd- 
rika of the Arthaidstra ® and no doubt administered justice 
in cities.' In Pillar Edict I mention is made of the .4mfo 
Mahdmdtras or the Wardens of the Marches, who corres- 
pond to the Aniapdlas of the ArthaMstra ’ and the Goptris 
of the age of Skanda Gupta. The KauHltya tells us 
that the salary of an Antapdla was equal to that of a Kunidra^ 
a Pama-oydvahdrika, a member of the Mantriparishad or a 
Rdshtrapdla. * In Edict XII mention is made of the 
Ithljhaka Mahdmdtras who, doubtless, correspond to the 
Stry-adhyakshas (the Guards of the Ijadies) of the Mahd- 
bhdrata.’’ 

As to the Rdjukas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kumdra.^ Buhler identifies the 


' The Empire, as already stated, was divided into a number of provinces. Each 
province seems to have been further subdivided into 6halas or districts under regular 
civil administration, and kotta-nshayas or territories surrounding forts (Hultzscb, p« 
xl). Each civil administrative division had a pftra or mgara icity) and a rural part 
called janapada which consisted of gramas or villages. An important official in each 
janapada waa the Rdjuka, The deaignatioDB Prddehka and Ra^hika suggest the exis* 
tenoe of territorial units styled pradeia and rat\ha or rasher a, 

^ Mahdmdtras of Sravasti are, according to certain scholars, mentioned in the 
Bohgaura copperplate inscription found in a village on the R&ptI, not far from Gorakh* 
pur. Bat the exact date of the record is not known (Hoernle, ASB, 1894, 84 ; Fleet, 
JRAS, 1907, 623 ff. ; Barua, Ann, Bhand. Or. Res, Inst., xi, i (1930), 8211. ; IHQ, 198^ 
64S. ; Jayaswal, Ep. Ind., xxii, 2). 

3 P. 20, 143 f. 

^ Cf. also Nagara^dhdnya VydvahdrikQf p. 56. The Nagalaka may have had 
ezeoutlve functions as well, as is suggested by the evidence of the Arihasdsira (11. Oh. 86). 

« Pp, 20. 247. 6 P. 247. 

^ IX. 29, 68, 90; XV. 22, 20; 28, 12. Cf. the AnIarvaMika of the Ariha^dstra, 

4 Aioha, drd e4.» p* 94. 
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Rdjuka of the A^okan inscriptions with the Rajjuka or the 
Rajjugdhaka amachcha (Rope-holder or Field-measurer) of 
iheJdtakas.^ Pillar Edict IV refers to the Rdjukas as officers 
“ set over many hundred thousands of people,” and charged 
with the duty of promoting the welfare of the Janapadas to 
V I)orn Ai^oka granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties. The reference to the award of penalties 
(Damla) probably indicates that the Rdjukas had judicial 
duties. In the Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV 
they are associated with the Yutas, and in the Yerragudi in- 
scriptions with the Rathikas.^ Strabo ® refers to a class of 
Magistrates {Agronomot) who “ have the care of the rivers, 
measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge also of hunters 
and have the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either.” The measuring of the land connects those 
Magistrates with the Rajjugdhaka Amachcha of the Jdta- 
kas* while the power of rewarding and punishing people 
connects them with the Rdjukas of Asoka. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Agronomoi referred toby Strabo were 
identical with the Rdjukas and the Rajjugdhaka Amachchas. 
Tne ArthaSdstra ’ refers to a class of officials called “ Chora 
Rajjukas," but there is no reference to the Rajjukas proper 
although on p. 60 ” Rajju ” is mentioned in conjunction 
with “Chora Rajju." 

As regards the Pradciikas or Pradeiikas, Senart, Kern 
and Biihler understood the term to denote local governors 
or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District Officers 

1 The Social Organisation in North-East India by Pick, fcranelated by S. Maitra» 
pp. 148-61. 

2 IHQ, 1933, 117; Barua takes the expressions Jdnapada and Ra^hika of the 
Yerrsguiji copy of the Minor Bock Edict to mean ‘people of the district’ and ‘citizens 
of the hereditary tribal states’ respectively. But Raihika ot the record probably corres* 
poiids to Rdsh^riya of the Junaszacjh inscription of Rudradanaan so that the exprc’ssions 
Jdnapadas and Rathikss mean ‘people of the country parts,' and ‘officials of the 
district.’ 

3 & F., Voh III. p. 103. 


1 C/. Maitra, Ficfe, pp. 148-49. 3 1234,^ 
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Hultzsch compares it with PradeHkeivara of Kalbana’s 
Rajatarahginid The word occurs only in the Third Bock 
Edict where the functionaries in question are included with 
the Rajukas and the Yutas in the ordinance of the 
Anusaihyana or circuit. Thomas derives the word from 
pradeia which means report ® and identifies the Pradeiikas or 
Pradeiikas of the Edict with the Pradeshtris of the Artha- 
Sastra. The most important functions of the Pradeshtris 
were Bali-pragraha (collection of taxes or suppression of 
recalcitrant chiefs), Kantaka-sodham (administration of 
criminal justice), Chora-vtargana (tracking of thieves) and 
Adhyakshariam adhyaksha piirushanam cha niyamanam 
(checking superintendents and their men). They acted as 
intermediaries between the Samahartri on the one hand and 
the Gopas, Sthanikas and Adhyakshas on the other.® It is, 
however, doubtful if the Pradeiikas can really be equated 
with Eeporters. The more probable view is that they 
correspond to the subordinate governors, the hyparchs and 
meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Yuktas, they are described by 
Manu * as the custodians of PranaahfMhigata dracya (lost 
property which was recovered). In the Arthaidstra, too, 
they are mentioned in connection with Samudaya or state 
funds which they are represented as misappropriating. 
Hultzsch suggests that they were ‘secretaries’ employed for 
codifying royal orders in the office of the Mahdmdtras. The 
Pulisd or Agents are apparently identical with the Purushas 
or Rdja Purushas of the Arthaidstra. ^ Hultzsch prefers to 
equate them with the Gudha-purushas and points out that 
they were graded into high ones, low ones, and those of 

1 IV. 126. 

* JRA8, 1916, p. 97, ArthaSmra, p. 111. 8. Mitra suggeste (Indian CulUira, 
f , p. 310) that the Pradesikas were Mahdmdiras of the proviDcial goveromectii, while 
the Bajukaa were Mah&mairas of the central government* 

3 C/. ifthaio^tra, pp. 142. 200, 217, 222. 

4 VJU. 84. ® Pp. 69, 76. 
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middle rank. They were placed in charge of many people * 
and controlled the Rdjukas. The Pa^ivedakd, or Reporters 
are doubtless the Ch&ras mentioned in Chapter 16 of the 
Arthaidstra,^ while the V achabhumikas or “ Inspectors of 
cowpens” were evidently charged with the superintendence 
of "Vraja" referred to in Chapter 24.® The Lipikaras are 
the royal scribes one of whom, Chapada, is mentioned by 
name in Minor Rock Edict IT. Diitas or envoys are referred 
to in Rock Edict Xlir. If the is to be believed, 

they were divided into three clas.ses, riz., Nisrishtdrthdh or 
Plenipotentiaries, Pariinitdrthdh or Charges d’Affaires and 
iSdsanaharas or conveyers of royal writ.* The Ayuktas find 
mention only in the Kalinga Edicts. In the early Post-Maur- 
yan and Scythian Age Ayuttas appear as village officials.® In 
the Gupta Age they figure as officers in charge of Vishayas 
or districts,® and also as functionaries employed in res- 
toring the wealth of conquered kings. The full designation 
of the officers in question was Ayiikta-Purusha.’’ They may 
have been included under t!ie generic name of Pnlisd referred 
to above. The K'nanakaft who appear to be mentioned in 
the Yerragudi copy of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict, probably 
refer to judical officers or scribes. 


1 PiHm Edict VII. 

* P.38. 

3 Pp. 69-60. 

< With the Sdsanaharas may be compared the Lekha>hdrakas of the Harsha- 
ehariia, Uckohhasa II, p. 52. 

Liiders' List, No. 1347. 

« Ep.Ind., XV, ''No. 7, 188. 

7 Fleet, CII, pp. 8, 14. 
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CHAPTER V. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 

THE ERA OE DHAMMAVIJAYA AND DECLINE. 

Skction 1. Asoka after the Kalinga War. 

GhakkavatH ahum raja Jamhnsaniassn issaro 
muddhahhisitto khattiyo mauHMadhipati ahum 
adandena asatthcna vijcyya pathariih imam 
asahasena dhammena samena inaniisasiyd 
dhammena rajjam karetra (iKinim pafharimandale 

— Anyuttara Nikaya. 

We have already seen that the KaliAga war opened a 
new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. During 
the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was a typical 
Magadhan sovereign — the inheritor of the policy of Bimbi- 
sara, of Mahapadma and of Chondragupta — conquering 
peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. After the 
KaliAga war all this is changed. The older political philo- 
sophy of Vassakara and Kautilya gave way to a new state- 
craft inspired by the teaching of the sage of the Sakyas. 
Before proceeding to give an account of the remarkable 
change we should say a few words about the religious 
denominations of India and the condition of society during 
the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of A^oka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important : — 

1. The orthodox DetJa- worshippers.* 

2. The ijivikaslor the followers of Gosala MaAkhaliputta.* 

^ Among the worshipped in the Maurya period, Patafijali maJces special 

mention of Siva, Skanda and Vi^&kha. 

2 This teacher was born in Saravapa, probably near Savattbi or dr&Tastf. Jaioa 
writers represent him as a person of low parentage and of contemptible character. 
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3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e,, the followers of 
Nigaflitha Nataputta who is commonly called Mahavira or 
Vardhamana. 

4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 

In Edict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society : “ for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate beings, 
unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behaviour to 
Brdhmanas and ascetics {^ramanas) ’ * Kings used ta 
go out on so-called Vihdra yatras “ in which hunting and 
other similar amusements used to be practised.® The people 
performed various ceremonies {niamgala) * on occasions of 
sickness, weddings of sons,’’ the weddings of daughters, the 
birth of children, and departure on journeys. The woman*- 
kind performed many, manifold, trivial and worthless 
ceremonies.® 

The attitude of Buddhist authors is also not friendly. In reality he was one of 
the leading sophists of the sixth century B. C., and for a time was a close associate 
of Mah&vira. According to the Ajioika belief as expounded in the S ainaUfUi^phala 
Suita ** the attainment of any given condition, of any charactor, does not depend 
on human eifort ipurisa-kare). There is no such thing as power or energy^ or 
human strength or human vigour {purisaparakkamo). All beings, are bent this way 
and that by their fate {niyati)." {Dialogues, Pt. I, p. 71; Barua, The Ajtvikas,^ 1920, 
p. 9.) An Ajivaparivrajaka appears as a court astrologer of Bindusara in tho 
Divydvaddna (pp, 370 ff.). A tax on A jivakas" is referred to in an inscription of 
the twelfth century A. D. (Hultzscb, SIX, I. 88) showing that the sect flourished in 
S. India even in that late age. 

^ C/. Ajats^atru’s treatment of Bimbiaars, Viju^abha's massacre of the Sakyas^ 
Udayana’s cmelty towards Pi94oIa, and Nanda’s haughty demeanour towards 
Cbft^akya. 

* Tours of pleasure, cf. Kau^ilya, p. 332. Mahdbhdraia, XV. 1. 18 ; 

Vihdraydifdsu puna1j> Kururdjo Yudhish{hirah 
Sarvdn kdrndn mahdiejdh pradadav Amhikasuie, 

8 E. Edict VIII. 

* For **Mathgala" see also Jdlakas No. 'SI, and No. 163 and 

Harshachariia, IT (p. 57 of Parab's edition, 1918). 

8 For Kvdha and Vivdha see also Mbb., V. 141. 34 ; Kautilya, VII. 15. 

* B. Edict IX. 
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The Change of Asoka’s Religion 

Afoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion 
of Hindu kings to the gods (devas) and the Brahraanas and, 
if the Kasmira chronicle of Kalhaoa is to be believed, his 
favourite deity was Siva. He had no scruples about the 
slaughter of men and animals : “ formerly, in the kitchen of 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King each day many 
hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries.” The hecatomb of theKalihga war has already 
been mentioned. The sight of the misery and bloodshed in 
that sanguinary campaign made a deep impression on him and 
awakened in his breast feelings of annsochanam, “ remorse, 
profound sorrow, and regret.” About this time he came under 
the influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XII [ ” directly after the Kalihgas bad been annexed began 
His Sacred Majesty’s zealous practice of the Law of Piety 
{dhramaiilana) , his love of that Law {dhramakamata), and 
his inculcation of that Law {dhramanuiasti) ^ 

^ The view held by two recent writers that the conversion of A6oka took place before 
Uie Kalinga war rests on the evidence of the Mahavaihsa (Cli. V) and on certain assump- 
tions, that 9 dhramakamata hec&me Hr r a (intense') immediately after tl)e 

Kslifiga war (there being no interval) nnd that Asoka was indifferent during the 
period of Upaeakatva (when he was a lay disciple^ which, therefore, must have pre- 
ceded the Kali Aga war, imoredialely after which his devotion became ttrra. But 
the so-called indifference or want of activity is only relative. On the other hand 
the supporters of the new theory have to explain why a recent convert to Buddhism 
should engage in a sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless iSramanas. 
Why again do the Minor Rock Edicts refer to contact with the Saihghat andnottjie 
Kaliffga war. as the prelude and cause of more intense activity ? It is to be noted that 
activity in the period of Upasakatta is also described as parakrania, though it was suipass- 
ed by the greater energy of the period after contact with the Holy Order. Note also the 
explicit reference to dhramakamata as the resuU of the annexation of Kalinga sometime 
after {tato pachchha adhuna) the war. The use of the expressions tato pachchhd and 
adhuna suggests that an interval supervened between the war and the intensity of 
Aioka^B dhrama4ilam and dhramakamata. Moreover we learn from the Minor Edicts 
and Pillar Edict VI that pious proclamations began to be issued a little more than 
ff} years after A4oka became an Upasaka and 12 years after his coronation. This 
would plaoe his converskm a little less than ^ years after his Ahhisheka^ t.e., a little 
less than years after the Kalihga war. 
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Although Asoka became a Buddhist ^ he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or of the Brahmams. Up to the 
last he took pride in calling himself Devanampiya, beloved of 
the gods. He found fault with unseemly behaviour towards 
BrShmaoas ^ and inculcated liberality to the same class. He 
was perfectly tolerant, " The king does reverence to men of 
all sects.” ® He reprobated atmapasanda-pu}a, honour to one’s 
own sect, when coupled with para-pasanda-garaha, disparage- 
ment of other sects. That he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barabar Cave Dedications to the Ajivika 
monks. His hostility was chiefly directed, not towards the 
Devas and the Brahmapas, but the killing of men in war and 
Samdjas (festive gatherings), the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and 
offensive ceremonies. 

The Change of Foreign Policy 

The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in KaliAga, if the hundredth part or the thousandth 
part were now to suffer the same fate, it would be a matter 


^ Sakya {Bupa&tb), Buddha Sskya (Maski), Upasaka (Sabasram) ; aee Haltzacb, 
C1I» p. xliv. Cf. also Ealhai^a, Bajataraiitjint^ I. l()2ff. That A4oka did become 
a Buddhist admits of no doubt. Id the Bhabrd Edict he makes an open confession 
of his faith in the Buddha, the Dharma {Doctrine) and the Sarhgha (Order of 
Monks). He called the Buddha Bhagavat. He went on pilgrimage to the places of 
the Blessed One*B nativity and enlightenment and worshipped at the former plaoe. 
He declared that whatsoever had been spoken by the Buddha, all that was quite well 
spoken. He took much interest in the exposition of the Buddhist Doctrine so that it 
might endure long. As to the Sarhgha he kept in close touch with it since his memorable' 
visit to the Fraternity a year or so after his conversion. He impressed on the eiergjf 
the need of a correct exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special officers to 
busy themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood. He also took steps to maintain 
the integrity of the Church and prevent schism within its fold. 

* Edict IV. 
s Edict Xn. 
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of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, should any one 
do him wrong, that too must be borne with by His Sacred 
Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with.” In 
KaliAga Edict I, the Emperor expressed his desire that the 
unconquered peoples in the frontiers of his realm {Amta 
avijita) “ should not be afraid of him, that they should trust 
him, and should receive from him happiness not sorrow.” 
The chiefest conquest in the Emperor's opinion was the 
conquest of the Law of Piety {Dhamma-vijaya}. In Edict 
rV he exultingly says, “ the reverberation of the war drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law 
(Dhammaghoso) ’ Not content with what he himself did 
he called upon his sons and even his groat grandsons to 
eschew new conquests — pulra papoira me asu navam vijayam 
ma vijetaoiyam . Here we have a complete renunciation of 
the old policy of military conquest or Diycijaya and theenun- 
ci&tion of a new policy, viz., ihai oi Dhammarijaya.^ The 
full political effects of this change of policy became manifest 
only after the death of As'oka. From the time of Bimbisara 
to the KaliAga war the history of India was the story of the 
expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in south Bihar to a 
gigantic Empire extending from the foot of the Hindukush 
to the borders of the Tamil country. After the KaliAga 
war ensued a period of stagnation at the end of which the 
process is reversed. The empire gradually dwindled down 
in extent till it sank to the position from which Bimbisara 
and bis successors had raised it. 


^ The AMan conceptioD of Dhammavtjaya was similar to that descrilied in the 
Ohakkavatii Sihanada Suita/ *coiiqMeBi not 'by the scourge, not by the sword, but 
by rigbteoQsoess** {Dialogues of the Buddha HI, p. 69). It was different from 
t|iie Hindu conception explained and illustrated by the Mahdbharata {X'l. 59.38*30), 
t^ HarivaihiSa (1. 14.21), the Kuu^iltya <p. 382), and the Raghuvaik,4a (IV. 43). Atteo* 
tioD may be invited in this cooneetion to a statement of Arrian that **a sense of justice 
prevented any Indian king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India 
{Cmnh. Hi$U Ind. I. 821). 
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True to his principle Asoka made no attempt to annex 
the frontier (Prachamta) kingdoms, viz., Chola, Pai>4y8'» 
Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapamni (Ceylon) and the 
realm of Amtiyako Yonataja, who is usually identified with 
Antiochos II Theos, King of Syria. On the contrary he 
maintained friendly relations with them. 

The Chola country was drained by the river Kaver! and 
comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. We learn 
from a South Indian inscription’ thatHara, i.c., the god Siva, 
asked Gunabhara (Mahendravarman I Pallava), “How could 
I, standing in a temple on earth, view the great power of the 
Cholas or the river Kaveri ? ” When Pulakes'in II Chalukya 
strove to conquer the Cholas “ the Kaveri had her current 
obstructed by the causeway formed by his elephants.’ 
The Chola capital was I'raiyur {Sanskrit llragapura) or Old 
Trichinopoly.' The principal port was at Kaviripattinam 
or Pugar on the northern bank of the Kaveri.® 

The PSndya country corresponded to the Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevally districts and perhaps the southern 
portion of the Travancore state, and had its capitals at 
Kolkai and Madura {Dakshina Mathura). The rivers 
Tamrapariji and Kritamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 
Katyayana derives Pandya from Paijdu. Ihe Pandus are 
mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mahabharata as well as in several Jatakas. Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A. D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 


> Hultzscb, SII, Vol. I, p. 84. 

* Aeliao, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras (Chola ?) 
and its chief city : “ Tliere is a city which a man of royal extraction called 8ora8 
governed at the time when Eukratides governed the Bactrians, and the name of that 
city is Perimuda. It is inhabited by a race of hsh-eaters who go off with nets and 
catch oysters.*’ For Uragapura in Cholika Vishaya, see Fp. Jnd., X. 108. 

3 For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tamil states see CHI., 
Vol. I, Ch. 24; Smith, Ch. XVI ; Kanakasabhai Pillay, Tamih EighUen Hundred 
Years Ago^ Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Begirmitigs of South Indian History and Ancient 
India ; K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, The Pd^yan Kingdom^ etc, 
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Panjab. There can be no doubt that P^ndu was the name of 
a real tribe or clan in northern India. Eatyayana’s statement 
regarding the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandas 
receives some support from the fact that the name of the 
Pa^dya capital (Madura) was identical with the famous city of 
Mathura in the Stlrasena country which, according to Epic 
tradition, was the seat of a family intimately associated by 
ties of friendship and marriage with the Pandus of Indra- 
prastha. The connection between the Pandus, the Sflrasenas 
and the Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the confused 
stories narrated by Megasthenes regarding Herakles and 
Pandaia.^ 

Satiyaputra is identified by Mr, Venkatesvaraiyar ^ with 
Satya-vrata-kshetra or Kanchtpura. But Dr. Aiyangar 
points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is applied to 
the town of Eanchl or a part of it, not to the country depen- 
dent upon it. There is besides the point whether vrata 
could become puta. Dr. Aiyangar supports Bhandarkar’s 
identification with Satpute. He takes Satiyaputra to be a 
collective name of the various matriarchal communities like 
the Tulus and the Nayars of Malabar.'* According to Dr. 
Smith * Satiyaputra is represented by the SatyaraaAgalam 
Taluk of Coimbatore. Mr. T. N. Subramaniam ® prefers 
Kofigunadu ruled by the Koiar people famous for their 
truthfulness. Mr. P. J. Thoma, however, gives reasons 
for identifying it with Satyabhumi ” of the KSraloIpatti, 
a territory which corresponds roughly to “ North Malabar 
including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Canara." ® 

> Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 849, 

* JEAS. 1918, pp. 611-43. 

* JBA8, 1919, pp. 681-84. 

4 AMa, Third Ed., p. 161. 

4 JBA8, 1933, 86. 

ft JBA8« 1928, p. 412, B. A. Sitletore is, however, inclined to disparage the authority 
oC th<» Keralolpatti (Indum Culture, 1. 688). Bui Kirfel points out Koetnographie Der 
Under 1 1920) p. 78) thet Satlya (variants Sattrathsp Sanlpa) finds coention in the list of 
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Keralaputra (Ketalaputo or Chera) is “ the country 
south of Eupaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in 
Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it 
lay the political division of Mushika.” * It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Chur^ of 
the ArthaSdstra ^ on the banks of which stood its capital 
Vanji .(near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of Muziris 
(Kranganur). 

Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra" 
as well as Tamraparnl (Greek Taprobane).' Tathbapamni, 
i,c., Tamraparnl is mentioned in Kock Edicts U and XIII 
of Asoka. Dr. Smith lately '' took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tamraparni in Tinuevally. He referred 
to the Girnar text ** d Tambapamni ” which according to 
him indicated that the river was meant, not the island. Now, 
in Edict II the phrase “ d Tanibapamni ” comes after 


southern alonf? with Mitshaka, in ihe Jam bukha^fj a section of the 

hharata (Bk. VI) For other views see, IikL Cult., Vol. 1I» 549 ff. ; Aiyantjar. Com. Vol., 
45-47. Mr. M. G Psi suggests that *Satiya' corresponds to SauUka ot the Markandeya 
Puraim, 68.37, and the Bphat SathJnid, :kiv. 27, and included South Eanara. 

I JRAS, 1923. p. 413. 

* P. 75. 

* Greek Paiaesimundu, see Ray Chaudhuri, /wd. Attf., 1919, pp. 195-96; comment 
tary on the Kauiiliya, Ch. XI ; Ram^ana, VI. 3. 21 (Lafika deacribed as sthitd “ pare 
samudrasya 

On reading Law s Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identification 
was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. The equation Parasamudra— Paiaesimundu 
is not less plausible than the equations Satav&hana—Salivthana; Eataha — Eadaram 
— Ki<}aram — Eantoli (cf. Dr. Majumdar, Stttarnadtipa, 56, 79, 168). 

« Pot other names of Ceylon see “ Megasthenes and Arrian ** published by 
Chuckerverty and Chatterjee, 1926, p. 60 n. For a short history of the island see Camb. 
Hist. Jnd., Chap. XXV, and THQ, H. 1, p. 1 ff. According to tradition recorded in the 
Dipavaihsa and the Mahdvamsa the fiist Aryan immigrants were led by Prince Vijaya 
of Lftla« whom the chronicles represent as the great-grandson of a Princess of Vafiga. 
The identification of Lala is, however, open to controversy, some placing it in Gujarat, 
others identifying it with Raijha or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right in his 
assumption that the tradition of two different streams of immigration won knit together 
in the story of Vijaya. See also IHQ, 1933, 742 ff. 

$ AJoka, 8rd Ed., p. 162. 

35 
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E^talaputo and not after Pa^a- The expression “ KetaU' 
puto as far as the T&mraparpi ” is hardly appropriate 
because the Tamraparnl is a Papdyan river. We, therefore, 
prefer to take Tamraparnl to mean Ceylon. A^a’s 
Ceylonese contemporary was Devanampiya Tissa whose 
accession may be dated about 250 or 247 B.C. 

A^oka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with bis Hdleniatit 
frontager, Antiocbos II Theos, king of Syria and 'Western 
Asia (B.C. 261-246) ; and even with the kings the neigh- 
bours of Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy II Philadelphos, kingof 
Egypt (B.C. 286-247) ; Magas, king of Cyrene in North 
Africa (about B.C. 285-258) ; Antigonos Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) ; and Alexander who ruled over 
Epirus (B.C. 272-C.255) according to Norris, Westergaard, 
Lassen, Senart and Smith. Beloch and Hultzsch, 
however, suggest ^ that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is 
Alexander of Corinth, the son of Craterus (B.C. 262— dr. 
244) and not Alexander of Epirus (272 — cir. 255), the 
son of Pyrrhus. 

Though Asoka did not covet the territories of his neigh- 
bours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on occa- 
sions, and established philanthropic institutions in their 
dominions. In other words he regarded them as objects of 
spiritual conquest {Dhamma-vijaya). 

“ My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson.” ^ 

“Among his frontagers the Cholas, the P&pdyas, the 
Satyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as TsmraparpI, Antiochos 
the Greek king, and even the kings the neighbours of that 
Antiocbos, everywhere have been made healing arrangements 
of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King.” 

> JBAS, m4. pp. MS if. 

* U. B. Bdictl, 
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In Edict XIII Asoka declares that the “ conquest of 

the Law of Piety, has been won by His Sacred Majesty 

among all his neighbours as far as six hundred leagues, 

where the king of the Greeks named Antiochos dwells , and 
to the north of that Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings 
severally Ptolemy (Turamayo), Antigonos (Amtekina), 
Magas (Maga or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro) — 
(likewise) in the south, the Cholas and the Pandyas as far as 

Taihbapathni Even where the envoys (duta) of His 

Sacred Majesty do not penetrate,* those people, too, hearing 
His Sacred Majesty’s ordinance based upon the Law of 
Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise the Law.” ® Buddhism doubtless made some progress 
in Western Asia and influenced later sects like the 
Mwuchaeans. But Greeks apparently were not much 
impressed by lessons on non-violence. When the strong arm 
of Asoka, ” who possessed the power to punish inspite 
of his repentance,” was withdrawn, the Yavanas poured 
once more into the Kabul valley, the Panjab and the 
Madhya-deia and threw all the provinces into confusion. 
The southern missions were more successful. Curiously 
enough the Ceylonese chronicles do not refer to the 
envoys sent to the independent Tamil and Hellenistic 
kingdoms but name the missionaries sent to Ceylon and 
SoTa^nabhumi (Lower Burma and Sumatra). The Ceylonese 
mission was headed by prince Mahendra who secured the 
conversion of Devanaihpiya Tissa and many of his people. 
No direct reference to Suvanpabhumi occurs in the Edicts 
hitherto discovered. 


1 Hare are li«fe a lalerenoe to coaotries Uiro SavagL^abhami named in the list 
of territoriaa to which missionaries were sent aocordiat< to the MaMvathsa ? 

* For Bndlhism in Western Asia, see Beal, II. 378; and Alberdnl# 

p. 31 ; JBAS» 1910, 70 ; M'Orindle, Ancient Mia as Described in Classical Lkera- 
hire, p. 186 ; Bliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. ni, pp. 8,450 f. ; c/. Smith, 
BHI, 4ih «d4,.107 ; Burlingame, trans., Dhammapada Cmurnsniarp, Introduction. 
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The Change in Internal Policy 

The effects of Anoka's change of religion after the Kalihga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in internal 
affairs. The principal objects of his complaint according to 
Rock Edict IV and the Kalifiga Edicts were : 

1. The sacrificial slaughter (aramhho) of living creatures. 

•2. Violence {vihimsa) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour {asampralipati) to kinsmen 

ijmti). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Rrdhmuitas and ^^ramanas. 

5. Maladministration m the Provinces. 

According to Rock Edict f, Asoka saw much offence not 
only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, but also'in 
certain Samdjas or festive gatherings which, as we learn 
from the Kautillya,^ were often witnessed by kings and 
emperors.* The Samdja, says Smith, was of two kinds. 
The popular festival kind, accompanied by animal fights, 
heavy drinking and feasting, including much consumption 
of meat, was necessarily condemned by Asoka, as being in- 
consistent with his principles. The other kind, the semi- 
rdigious theatrical performance, sometimes given in the 
temples of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was apparently 
not included among offensive Samdjas. Dr. Thomas® 
describes the disapproved Samdja as “ a celebration of games 
or contests taking place in an arena or amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by platforms {maficha) for spectators (prekshd)." 
This kind of Samdja is apparently referred to in the follow- 
ing lines of the Virdia parva of the Mahdhhdrata : — 

Ye cha kechinniyotsyanti Samdjeshu niyodhakdi^.* 

» P.46, 

> For the holding of Sam&jas in Magadhs and in neighbouring countries see 
, MnMeastu, III. 67 and 888. 

3 JBAS.,19U, pi>.80dfr. 


4 ri>d{a,.2, 7. 
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“ Those combatant# who w'ill take part in wrestling in 
the Samajas.” 

Taira Malldh samdpetur dighhyo rdjan sahasrasah 
Samaje Brahmano rdjan tathd Paiupater api 
Mahdkdydh mahdvirydh Kdlakanjd ivdmrdh} 

“ 0 king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from all 
quarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman as 
well as Pasupati (Siva) . They possessed gigantic bodies and 
immense strength like the Titans styled Kalakafija.” 

The harmless Samdja is well illustrated by the gathering 
in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasfitra (Pakshasya mdsasya vd prajMte' 
hani Sarasvatyd bhamne niyuktdndih nityam Samdjah). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Samdja refers to edifying 
shows. 

Asoka determined to put a stop to the practices, referred 
to above, which he did not approve. At the same time he 
sought to improve the moral and material condition of the 
people to such an extent as to effect the , “ association of 
gods with men.” '* He did all this “ in order that he might 
discharge the debt (which he owed) to living beings (that) 
be might make them happy in this (world) and (that) they 
might attain heaven in the other (world).” The means 
employed to achieve this object may be classed under four 
heads ; 

1. Administrative reforms. 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma (Law 
of Piety or Duty). 

» Firaffl, 18, 16.16. 

* 8m •Iw IHQ. 1928, March, tl3 ff. 

3 C/a Minor Rook Edict I. C/. The description in the Harivaiiia of e pmpefons 
reelm where (rijye mahodaye) gods and men dwelt together (Bhavishyapafw, Ch. SlSat) 
** Devatdndm tnanuthydnd^ sahav^o* bhavattadd,** Hnlteech, howem» mopeiee 
(xW) Deva with Divydni of Rock Edict . IV. 
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, ; 3. Benevolent activity ; promdtion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 

4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in the 
Buddhist church. 


Administrative Reforms 

In the first place, Adoka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusamyana or Circuit of the Yutas, RajtHcas, 
Pradeiikij^, and Mahamatras. Jayaswal and Smith' were of 
opinion that the whole administrative staff from the Rdjuka 
and the PrMeiika down to the Yuta could not possibly 
have gone? on circuit at once every five years. They inter- 
preted the term as signifying a regular system of transfers 
from (me station to another. But there is nothing in the text 
to show- t^t all the officers were required to go on 
(fireuit at once. The anusamyana of the Yutas, Rajukas 
Pradeiikas was mainly intended for propaganda work. 
The anusai^ana of the Mahamatras was specially instituted 
for the purpose of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary 
imprisonment, and torture in the outlying provinces 
(KaliAga, and the Ujjayini and TaksharilA regions). 

^oondly, Aioka created a number of new posts, e.g., 
Dharma-mahamatras and possibly Dharma-yutas. The 
DhMtna-maharnatras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brahmapas and the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, Eambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas and ail the Apar&ntas. ‘"Among 
servimts and masters, BrShmapas and the wealthy ilhkyas), 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 

^ Akkat drd edition, p. 164; Mr. A. K. Boee (THQ» 1986, 611) t^ket antmAi^aM 
in Mmi iiiiie ti * m eoat^hoam or m eitedel.’ But the epic reference to pu^atifthUm^ 
9. 1:98), * going forth to holy pleeee of piigrimoge/ enggeete tbet 
the Mvftiltkion prop^ by Kem end BiU&or is the one lesetopen to ob^eelioif. 
See ilto3»mn, Akka BdieU m Neio JUgM, 68 
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freeing from worldly Ibares their subordinates (in the 
department) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on the revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant ‘of) 
release, on the grounds of opotive, having childr^, instiga* 
tion, or advanced years.. .At Pataliputra and in all provincial 
towns, in the family establishments of theking*s brothers and 
sisters, as well as of other relatives, they are everywhere 
employed.” The Dharma-maham^tras were further 
engaged everywhere in the imperial dominions among the 
Dharma-yutas with regard to “the concerns of the Law, 
the establishment of the Law, and the business of alms- 
giving.” 

The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself fully 
informed without delay about all public affairs, specially about 
the doings of the Mahamatras on whom the success of his 
mission mainly depended. He, therefore, gave special 
directions to the Pafivedakas or Reporters that when a 
matter of urgency committed to the MahSmatras and dis- 
cussed in the Parishad or Council occasioned a division 
of opinion or nijhatl (adjournment ?),* he must be informed 
without delay. 

It is apparent from the KaliOga Edicts and Rock Edict 
VI that Aioka kept a watchful eye on the Mahamottras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
But be was more indulgent towards the Rdjitkas for whose 
intelligence he apparently entertained great respect. To 
the RdjSkas “ set over many hundred thousands of people ” , 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honouia 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 

^ For procedme in cMeo of disputations in an Aaaembly aae also Jam^ Up. Br . lH. 
7.6. Can imply refemnce to tbe Upadrashtps liintod at in the BraAompa 

paMiUn t of was iofok^ hf ilm Kora FafioMas to artiVf a 

iatialaotorjr afreamaotor.undacataiiding in CMS of diiq^at^ (€/. also 
gdieu in tight, p. 
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their duties confidently and fearlessly. He wanted, however, 
to maintain some uniformity in penalties as well as in 
procedure. For this reason he issued the following rule : — , 

' ** To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 

of death a respite of three days is granted.” 

Lastly, A^oka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jail 
deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by, 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 

Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety 

Though himself convinced of the truth of the Buddha’s 
teaching, of the efficacy of worship at Buddhist holy places, 
of the necessity of making a confession of faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity, of keeping in close touch with the Buddhist 
Order of monks and maintaining its discipline and 
solidarity, ASoka probably never sought to impose his purely 
sectarian belief on others. He attempted, however, to put 
an end to practices and institutions that he considered 
to be opposed to the fundamental principles of morality 
winch, according to him, constituted the essence of all 
religions. The prospect that he held before the people at 
large is not that of samhodhi (or of nirvana) but of svarga 
(heaven) and of mingling with the devas. Svarga could 
be attained and the gods could be approached by all people, 
high or low, if only they showed pardkrama, zeal, not in 
adherence to a sectarian dogma or the performance of barren 
ritual (mdfkgala), but In following the ancient rule (porSifa 
paMU), the common heritage of Indians of all denominations, 
‘^obedience must be rendered to parents and elders ; 
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firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards living 
creatures ; truth must be spoken ; these same moral virtues 
must be practised. In tlie same- way the teacher must be 
reverenced by the pupil, and fitting courtesy should be 
shown to the relatives.” In Edict XIII we have the 
following hearkening to superiors, hearkening to father 
and mother, hearkening to teachers (or elders), and proper 
treatment of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, 
slaves' and servants, with steadfastness of devotion.” 
Edict Vll lays stress on “ mastery over the senses, purity 
of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion.” In the Secohd 
Pillar Edict it is declared that the Law of Piety consisted 
in Apdsinace, balnikaydnc, dayCi, dane, sache, sochaye, 
‘‘ little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity.” 

In the Pillar Edict-- again prominence is given to self- 
examination and spiritual insight. Towards the end of 
his career Ai^oka seems to have been convinced that reflection 
and meditation were of greater efficacy than moral regula- 
tions. But the need for such regulations was keenly felt 
by him in the early years of his reign. 

We learn from Minor Kock Edict I that for more than 
two-and-a-half years ASoka was a lay disciple (Upasaka). 
During the first year he did not exert himself strenuously. 
Later on he seems to have entered ^ the Sahgha and begun to 
exert himself strenuously. He issued the famous proclamation 


1 For the question of slavery in Maurya India, see Monahan, Early History of 
Bengal, pp, 164-C5. 

a “ Approached," aceordiui? to Hultzsch, in whose opinion the two-an.l a-half 
years of Updsakatva include the period which followed his ** visit** (not “entry**) to the 
SaUgha, The view that As^oka actually joined the Holy Order is, however, supported 
by I-tsing who mentions an image of A4oka dressed in the garb of a Bnddhist monk 
(Tdkftkusu, I’tsing, 78), That rulers and statesmen could be monks as well, even in 
early times, appears probable from Mders Ins. No. 1144 which refers to a <<?r(imana 
mahdmdira of Nasik in the days of the early Sabayahana king Kpshpa. 

36 
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“Let small and great exert themselves,” sent missions 
(Vyutha) ‘ to expound and expand his teaching, began to 
write the imperishable record of his purpose on the rocks 
and engraved it upon stone pillars wherever there were 
stone pillars in his dominions.^ 

A^ka at first utilised the existing administrative 
machinery for religious propaganda. He commanded 
bis Council (Parishad) to inculcate the Dharma on the 
subordinate officials styled Yutas and ordered the latter 


* The interpretation of Vyutha as missionary was pointed out by Senart and 
accepted by Smith {ASokOt Third Ed., p. 153). Dr. Bbaodarkar takes Vyu^hc 
or Viputha to mean ** officials on tour." Hultzsch thinks that Vyutha refers to A4oka 
himself while he was on tour (p. 169, note 8). Other interpretations are also suggested 
by scholars. 

^ Bock Edict IV has been interpreted by scholars to mean that Aiioka sought to 
promote the observance of the Buddhist doctrine by exhibiting spactacles of the 
dwelling of the gods {Vimdnadasand\t spectacles of elephants (if ojasses 
of hie {Agihhaikdhanii and other representations of a diviue, i.e., not terrestrial, nature. 
Dr. Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant., 1912. p. 26), refers to the Pali Virndnavatthu which 
describes the splendour of the various celestial abodes (Vitndnas) in order to induce 
listeners and spectators to live good and unblemished lives and thereby attain to these. 
A6oka is said to have made representations of these Vimdnas and paraded them in 
various places. Hasii, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is 3veto hasti^ t.e., Buddha 
himself, who is also described as ** Gajatama,** t.e., Oajotfama, the most excellent 
elephant. Hultzsch suggests that HasU may refer to the vehicles of the four 
** Mahdrdjas ** (guardians of quarters). As regards AgikhaMha {Agnishandha) 
Dr. Bhandarkar draws our attentiou to Jdtaka No 40 which refers to a blazing 
fire-pit created by M&ra on the surface of which the BodhUattva strode and gave 
a bowl to a hungry Pachcheka Buddha and extolled alms-giving. Hultzsch takes 
AgikhaMha to refer to * radiant beings of another world,' while Jarl Cbarpeotier 
(I HQ, 1938,87) understands it to mean piles of (faell-)fire. The passage containing 
the words Vimdnadasand, Hastidasand, etc., has been explained differently in A 
Volume of Indian Studies presented to Professor E.J, Bap^on, pp. 546 f. According 
to the interpretation that finds favour with some recent writers, the spectacles 
in question were exhibited not by A4dra, but by previous rulers to the accom- 
paniment of the sound of drums. But thanks to A4oka the sound of the bheri 
had become the sound of dharma/* that is to say, instruction in dharma took the place 
of martial music that used to be heard on the occasion of pompous shows in bygene 
times. What former kings could not accomplish by gaudy spectacles, was achieved 
by Aioka by the simple unostentatious teaching of 4ho true Doctrine. The bheri 
was now used to announce the king's rescripts on morality ,*^c/. the Yerragu^i copy oi 
the Minor Bock Edict-— Bdinke dnapitaviye bherM jfyutpadaih dnapayisaii rofkikdnoiH 
cha (Ind. CuUure, I, p. 810; IHQ, 1988, UT), 
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as well as the higher officials styled Bdjilkas, and Prddeiikas 
to inculcate the same while they set out for tour (anusam- 
yina). The Dharma which they were to preach was explain- 
ed thus : “ An excellent thing is the hearkening to father and 
mother ; * an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brahmanas and ascetics ; excellent is 
abstention from the slaughter of living creatures ; excellent 
is small expense with small accumulation.” 

When he had been consecrated thirteen years, A^oka 
created the new officials called Dhamia-mahdmdtras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of ‘ ‘ dhammddhi~ 
thdm” and dhammavadhi," i.e., the establishment 
and increase of Piety. 

While his officers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in his 
eleventh regnal year he had “ started on the path ” leading 
to Samhodhi (aydya Sambodhim) * and commenced the tours 
of Piety {Dhamma-ydtd) in the place of the old tours of 
pleasure (Vihdra-ydtd). In the tours of Piety this was the 
practice — visiting ascetics and Brahmanas, with liberality 
to them ; visiting elders, with largess of gold ; visiting the 
people of the country (Janapada) with instruction in the 
Law of Piety, and discussion of that Law. The memory 
of a pious tour in Afeka’s twenty-first regnal year® (B.C. 249 
according to Smith) is preserved by the Rummindei and 
Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the Nepalese Tarai. These 
recorjls prove that A^oka visited the birth-place of Gautama 
and paid reverence to the st&pa of Konakamana, one of the 
former Buddhas. 


^ C/. Sigdlovdda Suttanta (Dialogues of the Buddha, III, 173 ff)* 

7 Some scholars take Saikhodhi to mean * supreme knowledge.* But Dr. D. B. 
Bhandarkar contends that Saikbodhi is equivalent to the Bodhi Tree or the Mahabodhi 
Temple at Bodh Gay&. According to the Divydvaddm (p. 398) Aik>ka visited Bodhi 
in the company of the Sthavira or Elder Upagupta (Hultzsob, 0n» xliii). 

^ Were these toura decennial ? 
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In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, A4oka issued the 
Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other things, a 
review of the measures taken during his reign for the 
“ promotion of religion, the teaching of moral duty.” 

Benevolent Activity. Promotion of the Welfare of 
Man and Beast. 

Asoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Samajas and the massacre of living creatures to 
make curries in the imperial kitchen. Eock Edict VIII 
refers to the abolition of the inhara-yatrds or tours of pleasure 
in which hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of regulations ’ 
restricting the slaughter and mutilation of animals. Dr. 
Smith points out that the prohibitions against animal 
slaughter in this edict coincide to a considerable extent with 
those recorded in the Arthaadstra. 

The emperor established healing ari’angements in two 
kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and healing 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal berl)s also, both for 
men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were imported and 
planted. Roots also and fruits, wheresoever lacking, were 
imported and planted. On the roads wells were dug. probably 
at intervals of 8 Icos, flights of steps built for descending into 
the water, and banyan trees and mango groves planted for 
the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (.Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Karuvaki,® mother of Tivara : ” whatever gift 

1 Dhamma-niyama, cf, rtttafijaJi, I, I, I. 

* Dr. Barua su^rgeats the ideotification of ibis lady with AaaDdhiiuiita of the 
Mahdvamsa and the Sumaiigalavildsirti {Indian Chilturet I, 123). The suggestion, 
ibongb ingenious, is hardly oonvineing. 



TOLERATION AND CONCORD ^85 

has been given here by the second Queen — be it a mango- 
garden, or pleasure-grove or alms house, or aught else — is 
reckoned as proceeding from that queen,” 

Religions Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 

In Rock Edict XII the emperor declares that he “ does 
reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics (Pavajitani) 
or householders {Gharastani) by gifts and various forms of 
reverence.” That he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barabar cave dedications in favour of the 
Ajivika ascetics, who were more akin to the Jainas than to 
the Buddhists. 

The emperor only cared for the ” growth of the essence 
(Sara) of the inatter in sects.” He says that ‘‘ he who does 
reverence to his own sect while disparaging the sects of 
others wholly from attachment to his own, with intent to 
enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his owm sect.” 
Concord (or concourse, Samavayo) is praised by him as 
meritorious {Sajuavayo eva sadhu) . 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the various 
sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the Buddhist 
church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist Council was 
convened at Pataliputra in the seventeenth year of his reign 
for the purpose of suppressing heresy and making a com- 
pilation of the true Buddhist doctrine (Saddhamma- 
samyahai'ii,) . The Sarnath Edict and its variants may perhaps 
be regarded as embodying the resolution of this Council,^ 

Asoka as a Builder. 

The gift of cave dwellings to the Ajivika monks affords 
us a glimpse into another side of Asoka’s activity. As late 


' SuiitL, tliird p. 50 . 
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as the fifth century A.D., sojourners in Pataliputra were 
struck with wonder at the magnificence of the emperor’s 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits him with the 
construction of a splendid palace besides numerous relic 
mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually known to 
have enlarged the stupa of Konakamana, a ‘ former Buddha ’ 
and a predecessor of Sakyamuni. He also set up ‘ pillars of 
morality ’ Dharma-stamhhas. Modern critics are eloquent 
in their praise of the polished surface of his columns and the 
fine workmanship of their crowning sculptures. ‘ 

Character of Asoka. His Success and Failure. 

A^oka is one of the most interesting personalities in the 
history of India. He had the energy of a Chandragupta, 
the versatility of a Samudragupta and the catholicity of an 
Akbar. He was tireless in his exertion and unflagging in 
his zeal — ^all directed to the promotion of the spiritual and 
material welfare of his people whom he looked upon as his 
children. His illustrious grandfather was accustomed to 
dispose of cases even when indulging in the luxury of a 
massage of the limbs. Similarly Asoka used to listen to 
reports about the affairs of his people even while ‘ he was 
eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, at the cow- 
pen, in the palanquin and in the parks.’ The great soldier 
who had brought under subjection a huge territory un- 
conquered even by his ever victorious grandfather, could 
at the same time, argue points of doctrine and discipline 
with a fraternity of erudite monks. The statesman who 
could pilot an empire through the storm and stress of a war 
that involved the death and deportation of hundreds of 
thousands of men was, at the same time, capable of organ- 
izing religious missions the sphere of whose activities 

I For A^ka’s BobieTemeots in the domain of art, see Smith, H7AIC, IS, 67 Cfii 
Ahka, pp. 107 ff.j CHI, 618 S. ; HaeeU, AEI. 104 ff„ etc. 
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embraced three continents, and transforming a local sect in 
the Ganges Valley into one of the great religions of the world. 
The man who penetrated into the jungles of the Nepalese 
Tarai to pay homage to the birth-place of the Buddhas, bore 
no ill-will towards the descendants of their Brahmana and 
Jaina opponents, and granted cave-dwellings to the adherents 
of a rival sect. The king who undertook tours with the object 
of granting largesses of gold to Brahmanas and 3ramanas, 
admitted to office Yavanas in whose country there were neither 
Brahmanas nor Sramanas. He preached the virtues of 
concord and toleration in an age when religious feeling ran 
high and disruptive influences were at work within the fold 
of the Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non- 
violence when violence in war, religious ritual, royal 
pastime and festive gatherings was the order of the day. 
He eschewed military conquest not after defeat but after 
victory and pursued a policy of forbearance while still 
possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. The for- 
bearance of this strong man was only matched by his truth- 
fulness, and he describes in burning words which no Kalitiga 
patriot could have improved upon, the terrible misery that 
he had inflicted on a hapless f)rovince. The example of 
Dharmasoka, the pious king, exercised an ennobling influ- 
ence on posterity. In the second century A.D. Queen 
Gautaml BalaSrl takes pride in the lact that her son was 
“alien to hurting life even towards an offending enemy” 
(Kitdparadhe pi satujane apanahisaruchi). Even in the fifth 
century A.D., the rest-houses and free hospitals of Magadha 
excited the wonder and admiration of foreigners. The bene- 
factions of Dharmasoka were a source of inspiration to royal 
personages as late as the time of Govindachandra of the 
Gaha^avala dynasty. 

We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya’s early years was brilliant. His reign saw the 
final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been at 
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v\ork since the days ol Bimbisara. The conquest of Kaliiiga 
completed the unification of non-Tamil India under the 
hegemony of Magadha. The dream of a United Jamhu- 
divpa was nearly realised. 

But the policy of Dhanima-vijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalihga War was not likely to promote the cause 
for which a long line of able sovereigns from Bimbisara to 
Bindusara had lived and struggled. The statesman who 
turned civil administrators into religious propagandists, 
abolished hunting and jousts of arras, entrusted the fierce 
tribesmen on the north-west frontier and in the wilds of the 
Deccan to the tender care of “superintendents of piety’’ and 
did not rest till the sound of the war drum was completely 
hushed and the only sound that was heard was that of 
moral teaching, certainly pursued a policy at which Chandra- 
gupta Maurya would have looked askance. Dark clouds were 
looming in the north-western horizon. India needed men 
of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her 
protection against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer. 
Magadha alter the Kalihga War frittered away her conquer- 
ing energy m attempting a religious revolution, as Egypt 
did under the guidance of Ikhnaton. The result was politi- 
cally disastrous as will be shown in the next section. 
Anoka’s attempt to end war met with the same fate as the 
similar endeavour of President Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology A^oka died in 
232 B.C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
bis last at Taxila.^ 


1 The Oxford History of India^ p. IIG. 



Section II. The Later Mauryas and the Decline 
OF THEIR Power. 

The Magaclha Empire under Afioka extended from the 
foot of the Tlindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 
But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Piyadasi was 
perhap.s tlie signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy. “ His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” The provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour across 
the north-western gates of the empire, and a time came when 
the proud monarchs of Pataliputra and Rajagriba had to 
bend their knees before the despised provincials of ‘ Andhra ’ 
and Kalihga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left any 
account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to reconstruct 
a detailed history of Asoka’s successors from the scanty data 
furnished by one or two inscriptions and a few Brahmanie.il, 
Jaina and Buddhist woi'ks. 

Asoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he pays 
attention to the distribution of alms made by all his children, 
and in particular to those made by the ” Princes, sons of the 
Queens.” It is to this last category that belonged some of 
the Kumdras who represented the Imperial authority at 
Takshasila, Ujjayini, SuvarQagiri and Tosall. Tivara,’ the 
son of queen Karuvaki, the only prince named in the in- 
scriptions, does not appear to have mounted the imperial 
throne. Three other sons, namely, Mahendra, Kunala 
(Dharma-vivardhana, Suyasas ?), and Jalauka are mention- 
ed in literature. It is, however, uncertain whether Mahendra 
was a son of A4oka or his brother. 

^ For Tivara as a Magadhan name see the Book Kindred Sayings, 11, pp. 128- 

80. 

37 
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The Vdyu Purdna says that after Anoka’s death his son 
KiinSla reigned for eight years. Kunala’s son and succes- 
sor was Bandhupalita, and Bandhupalita’s dayada or heir 
was Indrapalita. After Tndrapalita came Bevavarman, 
Satadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Purdna gives the following list of Anoka’s 
successors : — Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Briha- 
dratha. 

The Vishnu Purdna furnishes the follow ing names : — 
Suya^as, Dasaratha, Saftgata, SalisQka, Pomaf^arman Sata- 
dhanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyaradana ‘ has the following list : — Sampadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and Pushjamitra. 

Jaina writers refer to a Maury a King of Bajagriha, named 
Balabhadra.® 

The Rdjatarahgini mentions Jslauka as the successor of 
Asoka in Kasmlra, while Tarauatha mentions another suc- 
cessor Virasena who ruled in (landhara and was, as Dr. 
Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of SubhSgasena 
of Polybius.® 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence of 
Kunala is established by the combined testimony of the 
Pura^ic and Buddhist works (w'hich represent him as the 
father of Saihpadl) as well as the evidence of Hemachandra 
and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina writers. The 
names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in the Divydvaddna 
and the Kecords of Pa Hien and Buyas'as found in the 
Vishnu and the Bhdgavata Purdnas were probably hirudas 
or epithets of this prince. Tradition is not unanimous 
regarding the accession of Kunala to the imperial throne. 

» P.483. 

* Jacobi, Introduction to the Kalpatutra of Bhadrobihu, 1879, p. 9. 

’ Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 889 ; Comb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 619, 
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He is reputed to have been blind. His position was, tbeie- 
fore, probably like that of Dbritarashfra of the Great Epic 
and, though nominally regarded as the sovereign, he was 
physically unfit to carry on the work of government which 
was presumably entrusted to his favourite son Samprati, 
who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of A^oka. 

Kunala’s son was Baudhupalita according to the Vdyu 
PuTdita, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the Divydvaddna 
and the Pdtalipulrahalya of Jinaprabhasuri, and Vigata^oka 
according to Taranatha.* Either these princes were identi- 
cal or they were brothers. If the latter view be correct then 
Bandhupalita may have been identical with Dasaratha 
whose reality is established by the brief dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on the walls of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills 
which he bestowed upon the Ajimkas. Dasaratha, who 
receives the epithet “ devdnampiya” in the inscriptions, was 
a grandson of Asoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu 
Puranas, and the predecessor of Samprati (variant SaAgata) 
according to the same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or Salisuka 
according as we identify Bandhupalita with Da^ratha or 
Samprati. “ In the matter of the propagation of the Jaina 
faith, Jaina records speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist 
records do of A4oka.” The Pdtaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
suri says, “ in Pataliputra flourished the great king Sam- 
prati, son of Kunala, lord of Bharata with its three conti- 
nents, the great Arhanta who established Vihdras for Srama- 
irias even in non- Aryan countries.” 

Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western India. 
In his Aioka * he admits that the hypothesis that A^ka left 

I Ind. Ant. 1876, 86S. 

* Third ed., p. 70. 
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two grandsons, of whom one (Da^aratha) succeeded him in 
his eastern and the other (Samprati) in his western domi • 
nions, is little more than a guess. The Jaina writers repre- 
sent Samprati as ruling over Pataliputra as well as Ujjayinl. 
His name is mentioned in the Puranic list of Anoka’s Maga- 
dhan successors. 

The existence of Sali^uka is proved not only hy the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purana but also by that of the Gargi 
Samhita^ and the c Fai/u manuscript referred toby Pargiter. 
He may have been identical with Vrihaspati, son of Sam- 
prati, according to the Divyavadaua, unless Vrihaspati re- 
presented a different branch of the imperial family. 

Ocvavarman and Somas'arman are variant i-endings of the 
same name. The same' is the case with Saiadhanus and 
Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena and 
Pushyadharma ; they may be merely hirudas or secondary 
names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. But the possibi- 
lity that they represent a distinct branch of the Maurya line 
is not entirely excluded. 

The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Purnnas but also in 
Bana’s Harsha-charita. He was assassinated by his general 
Pushyamitra who is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divyavaddna as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
is said to have been imprisoned by the regicide family. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western India 
as well as Magadha long after the extinction of the Imperial 
line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty is referred to in 
the Kanaswa inscription of A .1). 738.* Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar 

^ Kern’s Brihatsamhita, p. 37. The Gargt Snmhitd Bays, There will he 
f^ali^uka a wicked rjuarrelsome king. (Jnri^hteous although theorising. on rightcouanceB, 
dharmavddi adhdrmikah {sic) he cruelly oppresses his rouotry.” 

* Ind, Ant.t XTTT, 163; Bomb, Oaz , T, Part 2, p. 2B4. Kp^oswa is iu the Kotah 
state, Ka;putana. Tt is not unlikely that Dhavala wu3 a dcscfndant of some princely 
Viceroy TTijain. 
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identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, the overlord of Dhanika 
mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) inscription of cir. A.D. 
725.* Maurya chiefs of the Konkan and Khandesh are refer- 
red to in Early Chalukja and Ysdava epigraphs.* A Maurya' 
ruler of Magadha named Purnavarrnan is mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

There can be no doubt that during the sovereignty of the 
later Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a gradual 
decay. A^oka died in or about the year 232 B.C. Within a 
quarter of a century after bis death a Greek army crossed the 
Hindukush which was the Maurya frontier in the days of 
Chandragupta and his grandson The Yuga Purana section 
of the Gfirgi Samhita bears testimony to the decline of 
the Maurya power in the Madhyade^a after the reign of 
Sali^uka : 

Tatah Sdkeiam ahramya 
Pailchaldn Mathuramstathd 
Tdrand dushtavikrantdh 
prapsyanti Kusumadhvajavi 
Tatah Pushpapure prdpie 
Kardame prathite hite 
Ahild visit ayah sarre 
Bhavishyanti na samhyah.^ 

“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa 
(in Oudh), the Panchala country and Alathura, will reach 
(or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pataliputra) being 
reached all provinces will undoubtedly be in disorder.” 

Where was now the power that had expelled the prefects 
of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of Seleukos ? 

1 Ep, Jnd.y Xir. p. 11. But gee Ep. XX. 122. The date A.D. 725 is not accepted 
by other scholars who prefer A.D. 813. 

* Bowh. Gflif , I. Part 2, pp. 283, 284. Biihler {Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 136) 

that those Maurya chieftiiias of the Konkan ^ere probably descendants of the princely 
viceroy of the Deccan. He ulso draws our attentiou to the family name 'More' which 
is met with in the Mahrettn country, and is apparently a corruption of ‘Maurya.’ 

3 Kern, Brihaf SadihifUt p. 37. 
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According to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri * a 
reaction promoted by the BrAhmanas bad sapped the 
foundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered the 
empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brahmanas the 
foremost place is given to A^ka’s Edict against animal 
sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sastrl’s opinion, was certainly 
directed against the Brahmanas as a class and was specially 
offensive because it was promulgated by a iSudra ruler. 
As to the first point we should remember that prohibition of 
animal sacrifices did not necessarily imply hostility towards 
Brahmanas. Long before Asoka Brahmana sages whose 
teachings have found a place in the Holy iSruti, the most 
sacred literature of the Brahmanas, declared themselves in 
no uncertain terms against sacrifices, and in favour of 
Ahimsd (non-violence). In the Mundaka Upanishad^ we 
have the followtng Sloka : — 

Plava hyete adtidha yajnarupa. 

Ashtadaioktam avaram yeshu karma 
Etachchhreyo ye’bhinandanti mudhd 
Jaramrilyum te punarevdpi yanli. 

“ Erail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject again 
and again to old age and death.” In the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad ® Ghora Angirasa lays great stress on Ahimsd. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas as 
of extraction. Certain Pura me texts assert no doubt, 
that after Mahapadma there will be kings of Sudra origin.' 

1 JASB, 1910.pp.269ff. 

* 1.2.7 

* III. 17. 4. 

^ Taia^ prahhfiiirajano hhavishydl} SMrayonayal}, The reading in other texts 
is, however# Tato nfipd hhavishyanti SudTaprdydstvadhdrmikd^ (BE A* 25). 
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But this statement cannot be taken to mean that all the 
post-Mahapadman kiu^^s were Siidras, as in that case the 
SuAgas and the Kanvas also will have to be classed as 
3udras^ The Mndrarakshasa, the evidence of which is cited 
to prove that Chandragupta was a 3udra,^ is a late work, and 
its evidence is contradicted by earlier authorities. In the 
Mahdparinibhdna sntta the Moriyas (Mauryas) are represented 
as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The Mahdvamsa ^ refers 
to the Moriyas as a noble ikshatrhjn) clan and represents 
Chandragupta as a scion of this clan. In the Divyavadana ^ 
Bindusara. son of Chandragupta, said to a girl, “ Tram 
Napini ahani Raja Kshatriya Milrdhdhhishiktah katham 
mayd sardhath sanidgamo hhavishyati ? " ‘ Thou art a barber 
girl, I am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How can I unite 
myself with thee ? ” In the same work ® A^oka says to one 
of his queens (Tishyarakshita), " Devi aham KshatrirjaJi 

^ Aiuong real dudra kinga may be included the Nandag, a few rulers mentioned 
in the Garu4a Purana (Ch. 145. 4) and the Si-yu-Kio^ Hiuen Tsang (Watters, I. 322; 
II. 252), and certain princes of Westt-rn India and the Indus Valley mentioned 
on pp. 54-/55 of P«rgiter*8 Dynasties of the Kali Age. 

* In the play Chandragupta is styled ‘ Nandanvaya' and Vrishala. As to the 
former appellation we should note that the play describes Nanda as ahhijana. Further 
it calls Chandragupta Mauryaputra, and though commentators try to reconcile the 
epithets Nanddnvaya and Mauryapuifa, we learn from early Buddhist writers that 
Maurya is not a metronymic of Chardragupta or of his father, but the designation of an 
old tribe. The Greeks, too, refer to a tiibe called Morieis (Max Muller. Sans. Lit., 280; 
Cunn. , JASBf XXIII, 680). As to the epithet Vfishala it should be remembered that 
a PurA^ic text applies it even to the founder of the so-called Andhra dynasty (Pargiter, 
DKA, 38). But we learn from contemporary epigraphs that the dynasty regarded it* 
self as *Bamhana.' According to Manu (X. 43) the epithet could be applied 

to degraded kshairiyas icf. IHQ. 1930, 271 £f. Of. also Mbh. XTI. 90, “ The Blessed 
Dharma is Vtiska. He who deals with it in such a way that it ceases to be of any use 
is called a Vfishala, Vrishohi Bhagavdn Dharmo yastasya kurute hyalam). The 
Mauryas by their Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist leanings certainly deviated 
from the Dharma as understood by the great Br&hma^a law-givers. Attention may 
be invited in this connection to the epithet Foaaloka {Vfishala) applied by BrAhmapas 
to the Buddha himself (Mookerji, Hindu Civilizatumt 264). 

3 Geiger's Translation, p. 27. 

4 P.870. 

« P,409, 
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hatham yahmduni yaribhakshaydmi ? ” ‘Queen, J am a 
kshalriya, how can I take onion ? ' In a Mysore inscription 
Chandragupta is described as “an dbode of the usages of 
eminent kshatriyas.” ’ The Kautillya's preference of an 
king seems also to suggest that the sovereign of 
the reputed author was born of a noble family.^ 

Having referred to the proliibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit {?astri says : “ this was followed by another edict in 
which Ai^oka boasted that those who were regarded as gods 
on earth have been reduced by him into false gods. If it 
means anything it means that the Brahmapas who were 
regarded as Bhudeoas or gods on earth had been shown up 
by him.” 


The original passage referred to above runs thus : — 

Y {i)-imdya kdlaya Jamhudiyasi amisd derd husu te dani 
m (i) s-katd. 

Pandit Sastrl followed the interpretation of Senart. But 
Bylvain L6vi ® has shown that the word amisd cannot 
stand for Sanskrit amrishd, for in the Bhabru edict we find 
Musa and not Misd for Sanskrit mrisf?a (falsely or false). The 
recently discovered Maski version reads misibhutd for misam- 
ka^, showing that the original form was mUnbhutd. It will 
be grammatically incorrect to form misibhutd from Sanskrit 
mrishd. The word misra means mixed. And miiribhuld 
means “made to mix” or made to associate. The meaning 
of the entire passage is ‘ ‘during that time the men in India 
who had been unassociated with the gods became associated 


1 Bice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions I p. 10, 

2 C/. Arthaiastrat p. 326, See also supra^ 216 f, (the reign of Chandragupta). 
^ Hultzsch, AiokOf 168. 
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with them.” ^ There is thus no question of ” showing 
up ” anybody.* 

Pandit Sastri adds that the appointment by A4oka of 
Dharma-mahaniatras, i.e., of superintendents of morals, was 
a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
mahdmatras as mere superintendents of morals when their 
duties consisted in the esiablishraent of the Law of Piety 
(which included liberality to Brahmaoas), the promotion 
of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gapdharas, 
Riishlrikas, Brahmanas and others, revision of sentences of 
imprisonment or execution, the supervision of the family 
establishments of the Emperor's brothers and other rela- 
tives, and the administration of alms-giving.® These duties 
were not essentially those of a mere superintendent of morals, 
and were not a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of 
the Brahmanas. Moreover, there is nothing to show that 
the Dharma-mahamairan were wholly recruited from non- 
Brahmanas. 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where Ai^oka 
insists upon his officers strictly observing the principles of 
Danda^samatd and Vijarahdra-samatd. Pandit Sastri takes 
the expressions to mean ‘equality of punishment ’ and ‘equa- 
lity in lawsuits’ irrespective of caste, colour and creed, and 
adds that this order was very offensive to the Brahmanas who 
claimed many privileges including immunity from capital 
punishment. 

> Cf. Apaxlamha DharmasHtra, II. 7. 16. 1 ; “Formerly men an.! gods lived together 
in tbia world. Then the gO(].s in reward of tljeir t^acrifices went tj heiiven, but men 
were left behind. Those men who perform sdcrihces in the same manner as the gods 
did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven.'* M; attention was first drawn to 
this passage by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Cf* aUo Harivam^ia (III. 32.1) : *Deratanafh 
mamshyannm mhavaso* hhavatiada.'' 

* The true import of the ptssage was pointed out by Dr, Bhandarkar in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 170. 

* AiSoka, third ed., pp* 168-69, 

38 
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The passage containing the expressions Danda-samatS, 
and Vyavahdra-saniata should not be divorced from its con- 
text and interpreted as if it w'ere an isolated ukase. We 
quote the passage with tlie context below : — 

“ To my Rajiikas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence (or discretion) in the 
award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable that 
there should be uniformity in judicial procedure (Vijacahara- 
samata) and uniformity in penalties (Danda-saiimta), from 
this timie forward my rule in this — “ To condemned men 
lying in prison under sentence of death a respite of three 
days is granted by me.” 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the order 
regarding Vijavahara-samatd and Danda-samata, is to be 
understood in connection with the general policy of decen- 
tralisation which the Emperor introduced. Asoka allowed 
discretion to the Rdjukas in the award of penalties, but he 
did not like that the Band a and Vijavahfira prevalent 
within the jurisdiction of one should be entirely 

different from those prevailing within the jurisdiction 
of others.^ He wanted to maintain some uniformity 
(samatd) both in Danda (penalties) as well as in 
Vyavahdra (legal procedure). As an instance he refers to 
the rule about the granting of a respite of three days to 
condemned men. The Samatd which he enforced involved 
a curtailment of the autonomy of the Rdjukas and did 
not necessarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the 
Brahmanas from capital punishment. 

But Avere the Brahmanas really immune un.ler all circum- 
stances from capital puni.shment in ancient India ? We 
learnirovaXhe Patichavim^a Brdhniana^ that a Purohito I priest) 


^ I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. S. N. Majumdar. 

* Vedic Indent Hi p. 84. The storj of Kutsa aud his chaplain, Caland, Paflch* Br., 
XIV. 6.8; cf, Bfihaddranyaka Up., Ill, 9.26. 
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might be punished with death for treachery to his master. 
The Kautiliya,^ tells us that a Brahmana guilty of treason 
was to be drowned. Readers of the Mahahharata are 
familiar with the stories of the punishments inflicted on 
Matidavya and Likhita.^ The life of a Brahmana was not 
so sacrosanct in ancient as in mediaeval and modern India. 
We learn from the Aitareya Brahmana that king Haris- 
chandra of the Ikshvaku family did not scruple to offer a 
Brahmana boy as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of Af^oka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor’s solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brahmanas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 
the same class. In Edict V he refers to the employment of 
Dharma-mahamairas to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the Brahmanas. 

Patidit Sastri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of As'oka was removed the Brahmanas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Asoka and 
the Brahmanas. On the other hand, if the Brahmana 
historian of Iva^mira is to be believed, the relations between 
Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of A^oka, and the 
Brahmanical Hindus were entirely friendly.® 

* p. m 

* Adit 107 and Sdntit 23, 86. 

5 Note also the employment of Brahmana officers, e.gf., Pushyamitra, by the later 
Mauryas. Kalhana has nothing but praise for Asoka. Another Br^hmapa writer, Ba^a, 
applies the epithet atidnja (ignoble) not to the Maurya kings, but to the Brahmapa general 
who overthrew tlie last of them* Vi^akhadatta compares Ohaudragupta with the B(^ar lu* 
carnation of Vishpu. Certain epic and Purapic writeis, it is true, refer to the Mauryas us 
awras and the GdrguSa^hitd draws pointed attention to the oppressive rule of some 
of the later members of the family. But there is little to suggest that the Brahmapas 
were special victims of Maurya tyranny. On the contrary members of the class were 
Ireely admitted to high office as evidenced by the case of Pushyamitra. The epithet 
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In conclusion Pandit Sustri refers to the assassination 
of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pusbyamitra 
SuAga and says, “We clearly see the hands of the Brahmanas 
in the great revolution.” But the Buddhist remains at 
Bharhut erected “ duriug the sovereignty of the SuAgas ” 
do not bear out the theory which represents them as the 
leaders of a militant Brahmanism. Are inferences deduced 
from uncorroborated writings of late authors like the compiler 
of the Divyaoaddna and perhaps Taranatha to be preferred to 
the clear testimony of contemporary monuments ? Even 
admitting that Pushyamitra was a militant Brahraanist we 
fail to see how the decay and dismemberment of the Maurya 
empire can be attributed primarily to him or his Brahmaflist 
followers. The empire was a shrivelled and attenuated 
carcase long before Pushyamitra’s coup d’etat of c. 187 B. C. 
We learn from the Rdjatarangini that immediately after 
the death of A^oka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made 
himself independent in Kasmira and conquered the plains 
including Kanauj. If Taranatha is to be believed another 
prince, . Virasena, apparently wrested (Jandhara from 
the hands of the feeble successor of the great Maurya at 
Pataliputra. The secession of Vidarbha or Berar is 
vouched for by the Mdlavikagnimitram of Kalidasa. The loss 
of the northern provinces is confirmed by dreek evidence. 
We learn from Polybius that about 200 B. C., there ruled 
over them a king named Sophagasenus (SabhS^asena, 
probably a successor of Virasena). We quote the passage 
referring to the king below : — 

‘ ‘ He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindu* 
kush) and descended into India ; renewed his friendship with 

asura or mra^dvieh was applied not only to the Maurjas but to all persons * beguiled by 
the Buddha.’ The testimony of the Purftpas in this respect is contradicted by that 
of contemporary epigraphs which refer to Aloka end the only one among bis imperial 
descendants who has left any epigrapbic record as devdne^piya, that is, the 
beloved (and not the enemy) of the gods. 
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Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians ; received more 
elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Audrosthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to him.” 

It w'ill be seen that Subhagasena was a king and not a 
petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would have 
us believe. He is called “king of the Indians,” a title 
which was applied by the classical waiters to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanquished 
by the Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter 
as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, the statement 
that Antiochos “ renewed his f I ieiulsbip (or alliance) with 
Sophagasenus, king of the Indians ” proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendly relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the pari of the (Ireek king and the surrender of 
elephants on the part of bis Indian brother, only remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seleukos. Further the expression “renewal of friend- 
ship” seems to suggest that Subhagasena had had 
previous dealings with Antiochos. C'oiisequently he must 
have come to the throqe sometime before *206 B. C. The 
existence of an independent kingdom in the north-west 
before 20G B. C. shows that the Maurya Empire must 
have begun to break up nearly a quarter of a century 
before the usurpation of Pushyamitra. 

We have seen that the theory which ascribes the decline 
and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a Brahmapical 
revolution led by Pushyamitra does not bear scrutiny. 
Was the Maurya disruption due primarily to the Greek 
invasions ? The earliest Greek invasion after A^oka, that 
of Antiochos the Greats took place about 206 B. C.^ and we 
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have seen that the combined testimony of Kalhana and 
Polybius leaves no room for doubt that the dissolution of 
the empire began long before the raid of the Hellenistic 
monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire ? There are good grounds for 
believing that the government of the outlying provinces by 
the imperial officials was oppressive. Already in the time 
of Bindusara ministerial oppression had goaded the people 
of Taxila to open rebellion. The D ivy avadana s&ys^ : — 

“ Atha Rdjno Vindusdrasya Takshasild ndma nagarath 
viruddham. Tatra Rdjnd Vindusarcn A^oho visarjitah... 
yavat Knmaraichahirangcna halakdyena Taksha&ildm gata^, 
irutvd Takshasild nivdsinah paurdh...i)ratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti ‘ na vayam Kmndrasya riruddhah ndpi Rdjho 
Vindusdrasya api tu dushtdmdtyd asmdkarh paribhavani 
kurvanii.' " 

“ Now Taxila a city of Bindusara’s revolted. The king 
Bindusara despatched Afioka there... while the prince was 
nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident Pauras 
(citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it... came out to meet him 
and said : — ‘ We are not opposed to the prince nor even to 
king Bindusara. But these wdcked ministers insult us.’ ■’ 

Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka and the 
cause was again the tyranny of the ministers. “ Rdjn- 
oSokasy-ottardpathe Takshasild nagaram viruddham..,'’ ® 
Prince Kunala was deputed to the government of the city. 
When the prince went there the people said “ na vayam 
Kumdrasya viruddha na rdjho’-iokasy-dpi tu dushtdtm&no’ 
mdtyd dgatydsindkam apamdnam kurvanii.” 

The Divyavadana is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, is 

^ P. 371, 

3 Dwffivad&naf 407 
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aflSrmed by A^oka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. Address- 
ing the High officers (Mahamatras) in charge of Tosali he 
says ; “ All men are my children; and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle of government is well-established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprisonment 
or torture and when the result is his imprisonment without 

due cause, many other people are deeply grieved Ill 

performance of duty can never gain my regard... The 
restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take place 
without due cause. And for this purpose, in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every 
five years such persons as are of mild and temperate dis- 
position, and regardful of the sanctity of life... From Ujjain, 
however, the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar 
body of officials, and will not over-pass three years. In the 
same way — from Taxila.” ’ 

■ Prom the concluding words of the Edict it appears that 
official maladministration was not confined to the province 
of Kalihga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and Taxila was 
similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the provincials 
was being slowly undermined by ministerial oppression long 
before Pushyamitra’s coup d’etat of c. 187 B.C., and the 
Greek invasion of c. 206 B.C Asoka no doubt did his best 
to check the evil, but he was ill served by his officers. It 
is significant that the provincials of the north-west — the 
very people who complained of the oppression of the 
dushfamatyas as early as the reign of Bindusara, were 
among the first to break away from the Maurya empire. 


i Smith, Ahhat Third Ed., pp. 194-96. 
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The Magadhan successors of A^oka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of dis- 
ruption.* The martial ardour of imperial Magadha . had 
vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the battle- 
fields of KaliAga. As^oka had given up the aggressive 
militarism of bis forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire.^ He had called upon his sons 
and even great grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the 
shedding of bl6od and take pleasure in patience and gentle- 
ness. These latter had heard more of Dhamma-ghosha than 
of Bheri-ghosha.^ It is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial throne of 
Pataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of 
Chandragupta and Chapakya. 


1 On the contrary, if the Gargi Samhifa is to be believed, one of his successors, 
namely Sali^uka, actually quickened the pace by his tyranny— Sard mardate 
ghoram dharmavadi adhdrmihah (sic). Some of Anoka's descendants (e.g., Jalauka) set 
up independent sovereignties, and wer^ thus directly responsible for the dismemberment 
of the empire. ^ 

* C/. the passage in the O&rgt Saihhitd to which attention is drawn by 
Jayaswal (JBOBS, IV, 261) — sthdpayishyati mohdimd vijayam nama dMmikam, 
** the hoi will establish the so-called conquest of Dbarma The expression 
mohdtma reminds one of the later me*»ning ot*Devdna7hpiya* (fool, idiot like a brute 
beast, Apte, Sanskrit- English DicUonary, 610)* 

^ The royal hunt and jousts of arms in Samajas were abolished. The army 
seems to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the reign as the 
emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that * the sound of the hh$ri had 
become the sound of the True Law, Dharma.* The Chinese Hoti Hanshu (quoted by 
8. Konow, Cn, Vol. Ht p. Ixvii) testifies to the fact the people of India “ practise 
the religion of the Buddha; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not io 
fight** The ease with which general Pushyamitra overthrew his king in the very 
sight of the army shows that unlike the earlier kings of the dynasty who took the 
field io person, the last of the Maury as lost touch with his fighting forces and ceased 
to command their affection. The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also 
have crippled the financial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous 
Bajfikes instituted by A4oka must have let loose centrifugal forces that his sucoassors 
i^ere unable to check. 
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The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gargl Samhitd and the Ma/idblidslit/a of Patanjali. 
The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra. 

OBNEAIiOGY OP THE MAURYA DYNASTY 


Mauryas of Pipphalivana 


Chandragupta 
Bindiisiira Ainitra^hftta 


I f (1) Devi (first wife) j 

{ I I (2) Asaudhimitra (first queen) I 

SushTma (Ruinnnn) As-ika Piyadasi = { (3) KaravakI (second queen) Vigata^oka 

I I (4) Padmavatl (Tjssa) 

Nigrodha I I (5) Tisbyarakahita 


Mahendra ? K unala {Suyas^as ?> Jalauka Tivara, Son of KaruvakI 

(bOD cf Devi) (son < f Padmavatl King of Ka^mlra 


Baiidhupalita Sam prat i 

{Dasaratba ?) 1 


Siihi^uka 


Vigata^oka 

Virasena of Gandhara 
? SubbSgasena, “ King of the Indians ** 


I’riqcc of 
Suvarnagiri 


Somas^arinan (Devavarnian ?) 

Prinoe of Saiadhanvan (Sa^adharman ?) 

Ujjain 

B|ihadratha (killed by his Commander-in-Cbief 

Pushyamitra) 


Suketuvanna 
(Maury a of Konkan) 


Pur^avarman (Magadha) 


(Mauryas of Valabhi Dhavala 738-89 A.D. 
and (Hajputana) 

Kh&ndesh 


Qoviadaraja 

Yadava feudatory, 1069 A.D. 
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CHAPTER VI. THE gUl^GA (?) EMPIRE AND 
THE BACTRIAN GREEKS. 

Section I. The Reign of Pushyamitba. 

Satatarh kampaydmasa Yavandneka era yah 
halapaurtishasampatindn kritastrdnamitaujasah 
yathdsurdn Kdlakeydn devo vajradharastathd. 

— Mahdhhdraia.' 

Audbhijjo hhavitd ka^chit sendmh Kd/iyapo dvijah 
a^vamedham Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyati. 

— Harivamsa'^ 


The Mauryas had done much for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “one 
umbrella,” by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of adminis- 
tration, by using Prakrit for official purposes throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire and attempting to knit 
together the different sections of its composite population 
by the strong tie of a common Dharma. With the fall of the 
dynasty Indian history for the time being loses its unity. 
The command of one single political authority is no longer 
obeyed from the snowy heights of the Hindukush to the 
verdant plains of Bengal and the Upper Karnatic. Hordes of 
outlanders pour through the northwestern gates of the country 
and establish aggressive monarchies in Gandhara, Western 
Malwa and neighbouring regions. The Panjab is seized by 
foreigners and the Deccan by local dynasts. The political 
connection of the Madhyadeia with the valleys of the Indus 


» n. 4. 28, 


9 HI. 2. 40. 
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and the Godavari is temporarily snapped, and the splendour 
of the Magadhan metropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of 
Sakala, Vidisa, Pratishthana and other cities. Brahmanism 
gains ground in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, 
while Jainism flourishes in Orissa. The sects of the 
Maheioaras and the Bhdgavatas become powers to reckon 
with. The study of Sanskrit receives an impetus at the 
hands of the grammarians of the Madhyadesa, while Prakrit 
literature enjoys the patronage of the courts of Pratishthana 
and Kuntala in Southern India. 

Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Purdms and the Harsha-charita, 
assassinated by bis general Pushyamitra who usurped the 
throne, and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in obs- 
curity. According to the Divyavadana Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The MdlaviMgni- 
tnitram , on the other hand, makes Agnimitra, son of Pushya- 
mitra, a scion of the Baimbika family,^ while the Purdms, 
and apparently the Harsha-charita, represent these kings as 
dohgas. One writer suggests that the SuAgas whose names 
ended in Mitra were Iranians, worshippers of the Sun 
(Mithra).* Others regard them as Indian Brahmanas. Curious- 
ly enough Pacini ® connects the SuAgas with the well-known 


^ In the Mdlavikagnimitram (Act IV, Verse 14; Tawney's translation, p 69) 
Agnimitra claims to belong to the Baimbika knla. Mr. U. A. Shah suggests {Proceed* 
ings of (he Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p. 379; that the Bainibikas were 
connected with tlie family of Bimhisara. It is more probable that the epithet 
* Baimbika * (in the passage ddkshinyam ndma himboshthi Baimbikdndm kulavratam) 
is connected with the river Biinbika mentioned in the Bbarhut Inscriptions (Barua 
and Sinha, p. 8). Cf. ->aimbaki in Patafijali, TV, ]. 97. Tn the Harivamia 
{Bhavishya, II. 40) the Brahmana Sendnl who is to restore the Ahamedha is 
represented as a Ka^yapa. Jayaswal identifies him with Pnahyamitra. Curioosly 
enough the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra (ed. Caland, Vol. Ill, p. 449) represents the 
Baimbakayal^ as Ka4yapas. 

* JA8B, 1913, 287. 

» In Sfitra IV, 1, 117. 
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BrShmana family of the Bharadvajas. Bauhgiputra, “son 
of a female descendant of Suhga,” is the name of a teacher 
in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad.^ Sauhgayani, “descend- 
ant of Sauhga ” is the name of a teacher in the Vathia 
Brdhmana. Macdonell and Keith point out that the Suhgas 
are known as teachers in the Asvaldyana iSrauta SUtra.^ 
In view of the conflicting statements in the Mdlavikdgni- 
mitram, the Puranas, etc., it is difficult to say whether 
Pushyamitra and his descendants were Suhgas of the 
Bharadvaja Gotra or Baimbikas of Ka^yapa lineage. We 
shall, however tentatively accept the Purfuiic designation 
of the kings in question in the present historical sketch. 

It is not known for certain when and why the family of 
Pushyamitra, like the Kadamhas of a later date, exchanged 
the ferule for the sword. There is no reason to think 
that A4oka tyrannised over the Brahmnnas and that his 
oppression forced them to engage in non-priestly pursuits. 
Brahmana Sendpatis were hy no means rare in ancient 
India.® The fact that officers of this class found employment 
under the Later Mauryas proves conclusively that the latter 
could not have pursued an anti-Brahmanical policy. 

The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pataliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vidi^a, and, if the author of the Divydmddna and Taranatha 
are to be believed, Jalandhara and Sakala. It appears from 
the Divyavaddna,^ that the Emperor himself continued to 
reside in Pataliputra. The Mdlainkdgnimitram tells us 
that Vidisa (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) was governed by 


> Vl. i. 31. 

2 XII, 13. 5, etc. The Vamm Brdhmana scema lo asaociale the i^uDgas with the 
Madra country. Ved, Index^ IT, p. 123. 

* Cf, the cased of Dro^a, Kfipa aud A^vattbaman in the Mahdhhdrala, of Ravideva 
in the Indian Antiquary, VIII. 20, of Kholesvara, the commander of Yadava kings and 
of Sonie^vara, the Brabinapa general of the Pala kings. 

* P. 434. 
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Prince Agnimitra, probably as his father’s viceroy (Goptri).^ 
Another viceroy, also a relation of the emperor, may have 
governed Kosala.** Agnimitra’s queen had a brother of 
inferior caste, named Virasena. He was placed in command 
of a frontier fortress on the banks of the Narmada (Atthi 
devie vanndvaro hhdda Viraseno nania, so bhaUind anta- 
vdladugge Nammaddtire ® thdvido). 

Affairs in the Deccan. 

It appears from the Mdlavikdgnimitram that the founda- 
tion of the dynasty of Pushyamitra almost synchronised with 
the establishment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, viz., Yidar- 
bha or Berar. Agnimitra’s Amdtya (Minister) refers to the 
kingdom as “ achirddhishthita ” (established not long ago) 
and compares its king to a tree which is newly planted and 
therefore not firm {nava-snmropana-iithila-staruh). The 
king of Vidarbha is represented as a relation (sister’s 
husband) of the Maurya minister (Sachiva) and a natural 
enemy (Prakrityamitra) of the family of Pushyamitra. It 

^ MdlavikdgnmiiTomt Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G. Vidyanidhi’s ed. esp. verse 20. 
Safhpadyate na khaJu Goptari nd Agnimitre, 

® The possible existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription discovered 
at the door of a temple at Ayodbya, which records the erection of a ketana ” (abode) 
by a Kosalddhipa ^ho was the sixth (brother, son or descendant ?) of S&ndpati 
Pushyamitra, the performer of two horse^sacrifices {Ndgari Prachdrim Patrik&f 
VauWiha, Sam. 1981 ; Mod. Renew, 1921, October, p. 431 ; IHQ, 1929, 602 f. ; Ep. 
InJ. XX. 54ff.). It is interesting to note that the title, * Sendpati ’ clung to the 
dera (king) Pushyainitra even after the performance of the Asramedha. Cf. the epithet 
Vdhimpaii applied to king Vira(a in the Mahdbhdrata and the title Yavuga 
applied to Kushan emperors besides other epithets. Cf. also the style Mahdrdja 
Mahdsendpati in Cll., Vol. 3, p. 5i52, and the title Mahdman4alest>ara applied to 
Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full royul style {Bomb. Gaz., 11. 
ii. 474 ff.'*. 

^ Act T. Some manuscripts mention Mandakiul as the name of the river \cf. IHQ. 
1925, 214), A stream called Mandakini lies 6 miles south of the Tapti {Ind. Anf., 1902, 
250 Liiders* Inscriptions, Nos. 687-688, seem to suggest that Bharhut (in Baghel- 
kband) was governed by a Sudga feudatory. If Pushyamitra was a Sahga Bagbelkhand 
must have formed part of the empire of his family. 
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appears that during the reign of Brihadratha Maurya there 
were two parties or factions in the Magadha Empire, one 
headed by the king’s SacJiiva or minister, the other headed 
by his Sendpati or general. The minister’s partisan 
Yajnasena got the rulership of Vidarbha, while the 
general’s son Agnimitra obtained the viceroyalty of Vidisa. 
When the general organised his coup d’etat, killed the 
king, and imprisoned the minister, Yajnasena apparently 
declared his independence and commenced hostilities against 
the usurping family. This is why he is called achirddhish- 
thita-rdjya and prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his 
Amqjtya. 

The Mdlavikdgnimitram says that wlien Kumdra 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajnasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidisa, he was 
captured by an Antapdla (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajnasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him up on 
condition that his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidisa who 
ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. Yajnasena 
was defeated. Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the 
river Varada (Wardha) forming the boundary between the 
two states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the 
suzerainty of the House of Pushyamitra. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajnasena threatened Pushyamitra’s domi- 
nions from Kalihga (Orissa). In his Oxford History of 
India ^ Dr. Snjith accepts the view that KhSraYela, king 
of KaliAga, defeated Pushyamitra who is identified with 
Bahapatimita or Bahasatimita, a prince supposed to be 


I Additious and correciione, and p. 58n. Cf. also Konow in Acta OrientaHa, 
X. 29. S. Konow accepts Jayaswal's identification, Bahasatimita »”PuBhyamitra. 
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mentioned in the HatMgumpha Inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch. Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse the view 
that Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hathlgumplia Inscription is dated the 165th year of 
Rdja-Muriya-kfila (era of king Maurya) which corresponds 
to the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out ^ that of the 
six letters of the Hathlgumpha Inscription which hate been 
read as Bahasati-niitam^w second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and so. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 
or Bahapafi-mitam, be accepted as correct, the identification 
of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Piishyainitra merely on 
the ground that Brihaspati is the regent of the nakshatra 
or zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named Tishya, in the 
constellation Cancer or the Crab, cannot be regarded as 
final in the absence of more convincing evidence.® In this 
connection wc should note that the Divydmddna^ distinguishes 
between a king named “ Vrihaspati ” and king Pushyamitra,* 
and represents Pataliputra as the residence of the latter 
whereas the Magadhan antagonist of Kharavela is possibly 
called “ Rd 'jagahanapa” and apparently resided in the city 
of Rajagriha. 


' Ind. Ani.i P- Allan, CICAl, p. xcviii. 

» Of. Chanda in JHQ, 1929, p. 594 if. 

3 Pp. 433-34. 

* It is nob suggested that Vrihaspati of the Divydradana is necessarily to be 
identified with any king named Bribaspatimitra mentioned in inscriptions, though the 
possibility is not entirely excluded What we mean to point out is that the rame 
** Brihaspati *’ is not to be equated with Pushyamitra, simply i>ecause Brihaspati is 
the regent ” of the asterism Pufihya, because in literature ‘ Vrihaspati,* * Pushya- 
dbarroan ’ and ‘ Pushyamitra ’ occur as names of distinct individuals. Regarding 
the proposed identification of Pushyamitra with Bribaspatimitra. see also /HQ, 
1930, p. 23. 

5 Of, Liiders* reading, Ep. Ind., X, App. No. 1846. With Jayaswal S. Konow (Acta 
Orimtalia, I. 26) reads “ Rdjagaham upapitfdpayati," though be admits that “ Raja 
gahanapa (tp) fA4iipayati is also possible. 
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Tiic (late ‘‘ lG5tli year of tlie Muriyakdla ” was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathiguinplia Inscription which was 
read as follows:’ — Pdnamtariya-sa(hi-vasa-sate Rdja- 

Muriya-kdlc vochchhine There is another passage 

in the same inscription which runs thus : — Pamchame 
cha ddnl vase Namtla-tdja H-vasa~sata (w ?) — oyhdtilam 
TanasuUya-vdtd-panddim nagaram pavesayati} If Pdnam- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to wnean “in the. 165th 
year,’’ ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years and 
we shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished some 165 
years after a Maurya king and only 103 years after 
Nandaraja which is impossible as the Nandas preceded the 
Mauryas. If, on the other hand, ti-vasa-sata be taken to 
mean 300 years, pdnamtariya-sathi-vasa-sata should be taken 
to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words Kharavela 
will have to be placed 6,500 years after a Maurya which 
is also impossible. Jayaswal himself subsequently gave up 
the reading ...Pdnamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate Rdja-Muriya- 
kdle vochchhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti hamtdriyam 
npadiyati ” in line 16, and proposed to read “ Patdliko 
chatare cha veduriyagabhe thamhhe patithdpayati 
pdnatariyd sata-sahasehi. Muriya kdlam vochhimnam cha 
choyathi agasatikamtariyam updddyati.” He translated the 
passage thus; — “on the lower-roofed terrace (i.e., in the 
verandah) he establishes columns inlaid with beryl at the 
cost of 75,00,000 {Pams) ; he (the king) completes the 
Muriya time (era), counted and being of an interval of 64 
with a century.’’ ^ With regard to this new reading and 


1 C/. Bhagwanlal lodraji, Actes du sixikme congrSs international des Orientalistee, 
Pt. in, Section 2, pp. 188 ff. ; Jayaewal. JDORS, 1917, p, 459. 

S Ibid, p. 465. For tbe interpretation of the passage, see p. 182 supra, Konow 
translates it differently ; — ** And now in tbe fifth year he has tbe aqueduct ^icb was 
abut (or opened) in tbe year 103 (during tbe reign of) the Nanda king, conducted into 
the town from Tanasoliya 

8 JBOBS, Vol. IV, Part IV, p. 894 f. 
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translation Mr. R. P. Chanda observed^ “the rendering of 
vochhine as ‘ counted ’ is even more far-fetched than 
‘ expired.’ The particle cha after vochhine makes it difficult 
to read it as vochhinam qualifying the substantive Muriya- 
kalam. Even if we overlook vochhine, the passage appears 
to be a very unusual way of stating a date. Still more un- 
usual is the statement of a date as an independent achieve- 
ment in a praiasti." Af'cording to Fleet the use of the term 
“ vochchhina” which is applied to sacred texts which have 
been ‘cut off,’ ‘interrupted ’ — quite prohibits the existence of 
a date. It may be added that there is no reliable evidence 
of the existence of a Raja-Miiriya-kala in the sense of an 
era founded by the first Maurya. The use of regnal years by 
Asoka points to the same conclusion. * Jayaswal himself 
admits in the Epigraphia Indica,^ that “ there is no date in a 
Maurya era in the IGth line,” of t he Hathlgunipha inscription. ‘ 

* M. A. S. I., No. l,p. 10. Of. also S. Konow in Acta Onentaliat I, 14-21. 
Like Fleet S. Konow 6nds no date in the passage, but regards the realins? Raja Muriya 
kdla as certain. According to him Kbarii\ela restorer! some texts missing in the time 
of the Maurya king Cbandragupta. Dr. Barua does not regard the reading Muriya 
as certain. 

* An era of Samprati, grandson of A4oka, is however, mentioned in an ancient 
Jain MS. (EHD, p. 20’.^o). If we refer the year 164 to this era, the date of Kharavela 
must be brought down to {cir. 224 - 164==) 60 B. C. Tn “ A Note on the Hdthigumphd 
Inscription of Kharavela.** Barnett suggests the following rendering of the passage 
which is supposed to contain the words Muriya-hdla. “And when the Mauryan (?) 

time-reckoning which consisted of lustres {aniara) of five (years) each, had broken 

down, be found (a new time-reckoning) consisting of lustres of 7 years each {saptikdnta- 
rtyam) and mounting up to the 64th year ichatul} shashiyagram),'* To reform the 
calendar Kharavela introduced a new cycle of 64 years consisting of 9 Yugas of 7 
yeaiseach. According to Dr. F. W, Thomas (JRAS, 1922, 81) antara-^antargfiha^ 
cell. The passage means that cells which had been left unfinished during the time 
of the Maurya kings were constructed by Kharavela. 

» XX. 74. 

^ His latest reading of the inscriptional passage is as follows : — 

** Pa^alako chaturo cha ve4uriya-gabhe thaMhe patiihdpayati, pdndfartya sata- 
sahQse{hi)\ MuriyaMla-voahhinarh cha choyathii) Aihga saitlca (^H) turiyam upddayatiO* 

"Patalttka(?) (he) sets up four columns inlaid with beryl at the cost of 

seventy-five hundred tbouseoda ; (he) causes to be compiled expeditiously the (text) of 
the sevenfold Aihgas of the sixty-four (letters).” Ep. Ind,, XX, pp. 80, 89. 

40 
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Dr. Jayaswal at one time took ti-vasa-sala to mean 300 
years and placed KhSravela and Pushyamitra three centuries 

after Nandaraja whom he identified Avith Nandavardhana. 
But we have already seen that Nandavai’dhana or Nandivar- 
dhana was a Sai^unaga king and that the Sai^unagas do 
not appear to have had anything to do with Kalihga. “It 
is not Nandivardhana but MahApadma Nanda who is said 
to have brought ‘ all under his sole sway ’ and ‘ uprooted 
all Kshatriyas ’ or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify ' Naihdaruja' of the HathTgumphil inscription, 
who held possession of Kaliiiga either with the all-coiKpiering 
Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons.”' Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of “ Nomdurdjn,'' the coiupieror 
of Kaliriga, with a king of the pre-Asokan Nanda line on 
the ground that in the Asokau inscription.s it is claimed that 
KaliAga was not conquered before .Asoka. But such claims 
are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra Gupta was 
ajita-rdjajeta, conqueror of unconquered kings,- and that the 
Aivamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a long period of 
abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter of fact the 
claims, if taken too literally, had very little substance in 
them. The suggestion in the Cambridge History of Ancient 
India that Nandaraja may have been a local ruler of KaliAga 
is negatived by the internal evidence of the Hathlgumpha 
Inscription.® A post-Afiokan “ neo-Nanda” line of Magadha 
is also unknown to sober history. 

As Mahapadma Nanda and his .sons ruled in the fourth 
century B. C., Kharavela is to be assigned either to the third 
century B. C. (taking fi-i;asa-sata to mean 103)^ or to the 

1 M. A. B. I., No. I. p. 12. 

2 Allan, Gnpla Coins, p. cx. Cf, Jahangir’a boast that “not one of the mighty 
emperors has conquered ” Kangra, {ASI, AH, 1905-6, p. 11). 

2 Cf. the passage—** Nawdard/a mtaAicha KaUmgojinnsarhnivesam'' which 
proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

* Konow {Ada Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 22-26) accepts the date 100, but refers it 
(along with another date, 113, which he, with Fleet, Bnds in line 11) to a Jaina era. 
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first century B. 0. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 300). In 
neither case could he be regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra who ruled from about 187 to 151 B. C. 


The Yavana Invasion. 

The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra’s 
time, besides the coup d'etat of c. 187 B. 0. and the Vidar- 
bha war, are the Greek invasion from the North-West 
referred to by Patanjali and Kalidasa, and the celebration of 
two horse-sacrifices. 

Patanjali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Mahabhdshya — iha Pushyamitram 
yujaydviah : “here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya- 
mitra ” — which is cited as an illustration of the Vdrttika 
teaching the use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished.^ The instances 
given by Patanjali of the use of the imperfect to indicate 
an action well-known to i)eople, but not witnessed by 
the speaker, and still possible to have been seen by 
him, are, “ arunad Yaoanah Sdketam : arunad Yavano 
MadhyamikCm.'’ This, says 8ir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows 
that a certain Yacana or Greek prince had besieged 
Saketa or Ayodhya and another place called Madhyamika ® 
when Patanjali wrote this. It is, however, possible that 
the instances cited by the great grammarian are stock 
illustrations imurdhubhishikta tiddharana) which are simply 


^Tbis era he is iDcUned to identify with that of Mahavfra's Nirvana, Apparently be is 
not aware of the existence of another Jaina reckoning! viz,, the era of Samprati. 
Dr. E. P. Jayaswal (Ep, Ind,, XX, 75) now assigns the date 103 to a Nanda era and 
says that the date refers to the time when the Tanasuliya Canali which Kh&ravela 
extehded to the capital in the 5tb year of bis reign, was originally excavated. 

1 Ind. Ant., 1872, p. 800. 

i Nagari near Chitor; cf, Mbh„ II. 82,8. Ind, Ant, VII, 267. 
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quoted by him from earlier authorities. But a war with 
Greeks in the days of Pushyamitra is vouched for by Kalidasa. 
In his Malavikagnimitram the poet refers to a conflict 
between prince Vasumitra, grandson and general of Pushya- 
mitra, and a Yavana on the southern (or right) bank of the 
Sindhu.^ Unfortunately the name of the leader of the 
invaders is not given either in the Mahdhhdshya or in the 
Mdlavikdgnimitrain. There is considerable divergence of 
opinion with regard to his identity. But all agree that he 
was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). Wc 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that “about the 
middle of the third century B. C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were pre-occupied in the west ’’ Diodotos, “ Governor of the 
thousand cities of Bactria,” revolted and assumed the title 
of king. He was succeeded, according to Justin, by his 
son Diodotos II who entered into an alliance with Arsakes 
who about this time tore Parthia from the Seleukidan 
Empire. 

The successor of Diodotos II w'as Euthydemos. We 
leam from Strabo ^ that Euthydemos and his party occa- 
sioned the revolt of all the country near the province of 
Bactriana. We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III 
of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost provinces 
but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos. The 
historian says, “Antiochos the Great received the young 
prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and judging from 
his appearance, conversation and the dignity of his manners 
that he was worthy of royal honour he first promised to give 
him one of his daughters^ and secondly^ conceded the royal 


1 The Indus or possibl; s stream of the same name in Central India (c/. IHQ, 
1926, 216). 

* H. * I'.’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 261. 
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title to his father. And having on the other points caused a 
written treaty to be drawn up and the terms of the treaty to 
be confirmed on oath, he marched away, after liberally 
provisioning his troops, and accepting the elephants belonging 
to Euthydemos. He crossed the Caucasus (Hindukush) 
and descended into India ; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians ; received more 
elephants, until he bad 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to him.” 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the 
Great, the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design 
of extending their kingdom by the conquest of the 
territories lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo 
says, “the Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt 
became so powerful that they became masters of Ariana and 
India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Their chiefs, 
particularly Menander (if he really crossed the Hypanis * to 
the cast and reached Isamus conquered more nations than 
Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander, partly by Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, king of 
the Bactrians. They got possession not only of Patalene 
(the Indus Delta), but of the kingdoms of Saraostos 
(Surashtra or Kathiawar), and Sigerdis (probably Sagara- 
dvlpa)® which constitute the remainder of the coast. Apollo- 
dorus in short says that Bactriana is the ornament of all 
Ariana. They extended their empire even as far as the 
Seres and Phryni.” * 


1 t.e.i the HypbasiB or Vipasa (the Beas). 

* The Trisamo ? In the Bhdgavata Purdna (V, 19f 17) a river of ibis oame is 
meniiooed io oonjanction with the Kauiiki, Maodftkbti Yamoni, etc. 

S MahdhMraiat 11. 81. 66, Gutoh? 

4 SttahOi Hamilton and Falconer, yoL 11, pp, 252<58. 
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Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander and 
partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in-law of 
Antiochos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-panho as a contemporary of 
the Buddhist Thera (Elder) Nagasena, and also in the 
Avaddna-kalpalata of Kshemendra.^ This monarch was born 
at Kalsigrama ^ in the “Island ’’ of Alasanda or Alexandria® 
and bad his capital at Sagala or Sfikala, modern Sialkot, in 
the Panjab/ and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith seemed to think.® 
The extent of his conquests is indicated by the great variety 
and wide diffusion of his coins which have been found over 
a very wide extent of country as far uest as Kabul and as 
far east as Mathura.'’ The author of the Pciiplus states that 
small silver coins, inscribed with (ireek characters and 
bearing the name of Menander were still current in his time 
(cir. GO-80 A.D.) at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch 
tells us that Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed such 
popularity with his subjects that upon his death, which took 
place in camp, diverse cities contended for the possession of 
his ashes. The statement of Plutarch is important as show- 
ing that Menander’s dominions included many cities. 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata,’’ the “great 
Bmetreus, the king of Inde” of Chaucer’s Knightes Tale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal.® The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities named 

I Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, p. 3. 

* Tieockner, MilindapaAho, p. 83. 

» Ibid. p. 82 (CHI, 660). 

* Ibid, pp. 3, U. 

6 EHI.,19I4,p. 226. 

« SBB., Vol. XXXV, p, XX. 

7 I. 189, 28. 

> Bm4.p.26eu 
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after him or his father in Afghanistan as well as India. Thus 
in the work of Isidor of Charax ^ we have a reference to a 
city named Demetriaspolis in Arachosia. The MahahhSshya 
and the Vyakarana (grammar) of Kramadisvara mention a 
city in Sauvlra called Datlamitri.^ Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions the city of Euthymedia (Euthydemia ®) which was 
identical with Sakala/ and was, according to the Milinda- 
‘paTiho, the capital of an Indo-Greek kingdom in the time of 
Menander, 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two con- 
quering kings, viz., Menander and Deraetrios, was identical 
with the Yavana leader who penetrated to Saketa in Oudh, 
Madhyamika near Chitor, and the river Sindhu possibly in 
Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. Goldstiicker, 
Smith and many other scholars identified the invader with 
Menander who crossed the Hypanis (Bcas) and penetrated as 
far as the Isamus (Trisama “ ?). On the other hand. Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggested, in his Fore?(ji« Elcvtcuts in the Hindu 
Pojmlation, the identification of the invader with Demetrios. 
We learn from Polybius that Demetrios was a young man 
at the time of Antioehos Ill’s invasion (cir. i20G B.C.). Justin 
says that Deraetrios was “king of the Indians ” when Eukra- 
tides was king of the Bactrians and Mithridates was king of 
the Parthians. “Almost at the same time that Mithridates 
ascended the throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began 
to reign among the Bactrians ; both of them being great 
men... Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, 
and though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when 
he was besieged by Demetrios, king of the Indians, with a 


1 JRAS., 1916, p. 830. 

^ Ind. Ant.* 1911, Foreign EJemenis in the Hindu Population ; Bon\b. Oaz.^ I. ii. 
11, 176, Kramadisvara, p. 79C. 

* C/. Nonnos, McCrindle’s Ancient India as described in Classical Literaturet p. 2C0. 
< Ind. Ant, 1884, pp. 349*60. 

^ As already stated, Trisama is a river mentioned in the Bhagavata Pur&iia, 
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garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies." Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithridates to the period from 171 to 130 B.C. Eukratides 
apd Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, .that is, 
the middle of the second century B.C.' 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as 
king of the Indians in the middle of the second century B.C. 
He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushya- 
mitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. Menander, on the 
other hand, must have ruled over the Indo-Greek kingdom 
much later, as will be apparent from the facts noted below. 
Justin tells us that Demetrios was deprived of his Indian 
possessions by Eukratides.* Eukratides was killed by his 
son Avith whom he had shared his throne.'* The identity of 
the parricide is uncertain but no one says that he was 
Menander.' 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek ruler-s who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint coins of 
Lysias and Antialkidas, of Strato and Agathokleia, of Strato 
I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and Kalliope. The only 


' Eukratides assumed the title “ Great " before 162 B.C. [The Cambridge Shorter 
History of hidia, p. ( d). 

3 Watson’s tr., p. 277. 

3 Ibid, p. 277. 

* According to Canningharn and Smith the parricide was Apollodotos. But Hapson 
shows good reasons for believing tiiat Apollodotos did not belong to the family of Eukra* 
tides, but was, on the other band, a ruler of Kapi^a who was ousted by Eukratides 
(JBAS, 1905, pp, 784 85). Rawlinson points out {InteTcmirse between India and the 
Western World, p. 73) that Apollodotos uses the epithet Philopator, and the title would 
be somewhat incongruous if he were a parricide. It may be argued that the parricide 
was Apollodotos Sotcr and not Apollodotos Philopator, but we should lemember that the 
titles Soter and Philopator soroetimea occur on the same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of 
Coins f p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to justify the separation of Apollodotos 
Soter and Apollodotos Phil<^ator as two entities. 
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Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a coin or 
medallion together with those of Mukratides are Heliokies 
and liis wife Laodike. Gardner suggested that Heliokles and 
Laodike were the father and mother of Eukratides. But Von 
Sallet * propo-^ed an entirely different interpretation of the 
coins in question. He thought that they were issued by 
Eukratidcs, not in honour of his parents, but on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom 
Von Sallet conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios 
by the daughter of Antiochos III. If Von Sallet’s conjecture 
be accented then it is permissible to think that Heliokles was 
the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, and the 
murderer of his father. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that Deme- 
trios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his turn, was 
followed by Heiiokles. Menander could not have reigned 
earlier than Heliokles. It may, however, be argued that 
after Demetrios the Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two 
parts : one part which included the Trans-Indus territories 
was ruled by Enkratides and his son, the other part which 
included Euthymedia (Euthydemia)J or Sakala was ruled 
by Menander who thus might have been a younger contem- 
porary of Eukratides (cir. 171 B.C.) and consequently of 
Pushyamitra (cir. 187-151 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
Demetiios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Purdnas say : 

Bhavishyanliha Yuvand dharmatah kdmato'rthatah 
naiva murdhdhhishiktds te hhavii^hyanti narddhipah 
yuga-dosha-durdchara bhavishyanti nrpds tu te 
strlndm hdla-vadhenaiva hatvd chaiva parasparam. 

Ini. Ant., 1880, p. 266. 

41 
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There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder ; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children ^ and killing one another, kings will enjoy the earth 
at the end of the Kali age.” * 

The Gargi Samhita informs us : 

MadhyadeSe na sthUsyanti YavanQ yuddha durmadah 
Teshdm anyonya sambhatd. (?) hhavishyanti na samiayah 
Atma-chakrotthitam ghoram ynddham 'parama-d&runam. 

“ The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
Madhyadeia (Mid-India); there will be a cruel, dreadful war 
in their own kingdom, caused between themselves.” * 

Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings 
of the house of Eukratides and kings of the family 
of Euthydemos. But the evidence which we possess 
clearly indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of 
Eukratides and Heliokies were Apollodotos, Agathokleia 
and Strato I, and not Menander. Certain square 
bronze coins of Eukratides have on the obverse a bust 
of the king and the legend ” Basileus Megalou Eukra- 
tidou." On the reverse there is the figure of Zeus and the 
legend ** Kavisiye nagara-devatd," They are often coins 
of Apollodotos restruck.^ From this it is clear that 
Apollodotos was a rival of Eukratides, and was superseded 
in the rule of E§.pi^a, which lay in the district identified 
with Kafiristan and the valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir, 
by the latter. Eapson further points out® that Heliokles 


* C/. Conn. AGI. Beviw.d Ed. 274: Camb. Hift. M. 1. 378. “ The Macedoniene... 
gave away to a fury of blo^ d-lust, ?»paring neither woman nor ciiild.** 

* Pargiter, Dynagties of the Kali Age, pp. 9®* 74. 

* Kern, Bfihat 8ai/hhiid, p. 88. 

^ Kapson, JBAS» 1905, 785. 

5 JBA8,1005,pp. 165 ft. 
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restruck the coins of Agathokleia and Strato I ruling 
conjointly. Further, the restriking is always by Heliokles, 
never by Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear 
that Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Indo-Greek 
principality either before, or in the time of Heliokles, but 
not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kapi4a coins E ikratides fought against two rivals, 
namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos ; his son Heliokles also 
fought agiinst two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists 
of Eukratides and used the same coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that they were very near in time as well as in 
relationship to one another, in fact that one immediately 
followed the other. Now Demetrios was beyond doubt the 
son and successor of Euthydemos, consequently Apollodotos 
must have been his successor. 

As Heliokles was a son of Eukratides, the rival of 
Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contemporary 
of Apollodotos. Consequently Heliokles ’ antagonists, 
Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no room 
for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the 
period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato H. 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 
Milinda-pahho, Miliuda or Menander flourished “ 500 
years ” * after the Parinirodna, parinibhdnato paflchavassa 
sate atikkante ete upajjissanti* This tradition probably 
points to a date in the first century B.C. for Menander. 
Thus both according to numismatic evidence and literary 
tradition Menander could not have been the Indo-Greek 

^ in tbe 6ftb centary icf. Smith EHI, 3rd edition, 328). 

^ Trenckoer, the Milinda-panho, p. 8. 
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contemporary of Pusbyamitra. It is Demetrios who 
should, therefore, be identified with the Yavana invader 
referred to by Patanjali and Kalidasa, one of whose armies 
was defeated by Prince Vasumitra.^ 

The AsYamedha Sacrifices. 

After the victorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and the 
Yavanas Pusbyamitra celebrated two horse-sacrifices. These 
sacrifices are regarded by some scholars as marking an early 
stage in the Brahraanical reaction which was fully deve- 
loped five centuries later in the time of Samudra Gupta 
and his successors. Late Buddhist writers are alleged to 
represent Pusbyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion 
of Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 
erected “ during the sovereignty of the Sungas ” do not 
bear out the theory that the Suhgas, among whom 
Pusbyamitra is included by the Purdnas, were the leaders of 
a militant Brahmanism. Though staunch adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism, kings of the line of Pusbyamitra do not 
appear to have been as intolerant as some writers represent 
them to be. 

The Mantri-parishad in the days of Pushyamitra. 

Patanjali refers to the Sabhd of Pusbyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the terra refers to a Royal Durbar, 
a tribunal of justice, or a Council of M ignates. The existence 
of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers {Mantri-Parishad) is, 
however, vouched for by Kalidasa. If the poet is to be 

^ 8. Kooow {Acta OrientaliQf I. 86) points out that there is no evidence that Menander 
t;renagteBaed the river YaniuD&, and that Demelrioa v9M the ruler who besieged 8aketa 
and Madhjamika. In IHQ, 1921), p. 403, Mr. K. P. Chanda regards Strabo’a 
attribution of the Indian conquests to Demetrios as doubtful. But the cities in the 
Pafl’ftb and the Lower Indus Valley named after Demetrios and hit father leave no room 
for doubt that Strabo ia right. 
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believed the Council continued to be an important element 
of the governmental machinery. He gives us the important 
information that even viceregal princes were assisted 
by Parishads} The Mdlavikagnimitram refers in clear 
terms to the dealings of Prince A.gnimitra, the Viceroy of 
Vidi^a (in Eastern Malwa), with his Parishad : 

“ Deva evam Amdtya-parishado vijMpaydmi ” ^ 

“ Mantri-parishado' pyetad-eva daHanam 
Dvidha vihhaktdm iriyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathaivdviva samgrahiiuh 
tau sthdsyatas-te nripater nide^e 
paraspar-avagraha-nirvikarau * 

Raja : tena hi Mantri-parishadam bruhi sendnye Vira- 
sendya lekhyatdm evam kriyatdm iti." * 

It seems that the Amatya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of foreign 
policy had to be decided upon. 


' Bubler iEp, Ind, TIT. 187) points out that A^ka’s Kumaras were also each 
assisted by a body of Mahamdtras, These may have correttpooded to the Kumardmaiya$ 
of the Gupta period. 

* *' King ! I will annouQce this decision to the Council of Ministers.’* 

S “ This is also the view of the (Council of) Ministers. Ihose two kings, 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the horses 
upbear tiie yoke of the charioteer, will remain firm in tbeir allegiance to thee, not 
being distracted by mutual attacks.” Act V, verse 14. 

^ “ Kiug : Tell the Council the i to send to the General Vlrasena written instruc- 
tions to this effect;.” (Tawoey, MdlavikdgnimtirAt pp. 89-90.) 



Section II. Agnimitra and his Successors. 


Pusbyamitra died in or about 151 B.C., probably after a 
reign of 36 years, ‘ and was succeeded by bis son Agnimitra.* 
Tbe name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found on 
several copper coins discovered in Robilkhand. Cunningbam* 
was of opinion that this prince was probably not to be 
identified with the son of Pusbyamitra, but belonged to a 
local dynasty of North Panchala (Robilkhand). He gave two 
reasons for this conclusion : 

1. Agnimitra’s is tbe only coin-name found in the 
Puranic lists. The names of the other “ Mitra ” kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called “ Pafichala series,” do 
not agree with those found in the Purdnas. 

2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Panchala. 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac * and Jayaswal * have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra can 

' Only thiity years according to a Jaina tradition — ** aithafayath Muriy&naih 
ctfl FOsamittassa (lA. 1914. 118 f. Merutunjia). 

* The commentary on the Amarakosa seems to suggest that Agoimitra in the ori- 
ginal of king dulraka of tradition (OkA, p. 122; Ann Bhand. Or Res. Inst , 1931. 360). 
On tbe other hand Keith refers to a tradition recorded in the Vira carrfa and by ♦be 
younger Ua:a^ekhara which r'^pre^enfs 8u Iraka as a minister of a 8ala\Ahana king. 
We are further told by another writer that dudraka defeated prince Svati af»d ru ed for 
aloogtiai\ A tale alluded to in the Ha rsha charit a repres<mts hint as an enemy of 
Otiandraketu, »ord of Chakora, apparently m South Tniiv (Keitli, The Sanskrit Dramas 
p, Sanskrit Literaturef p. 292; Ghoshi History of Central and Western India, 
pp. 141 f.). The story (»f dudraka is essentially legendary and it is difficult to extract 
any historical truth out of it. The abeyance of fiatav^liana power in the Upper Deccan 
for a long period is a fa 't. But it ii due to ‘he irruption of foreign tribes from the 
north. Disloyal mioisteis may have helped to bring in the invader. 

8 Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. C/. Allan, CICAI., p. cxx. 

< Ittd. Anf.. 1880, 311. 

» JBOKS. 1917, p. 479. C/. 1934. pp. 7 ff. 
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be identified with those found in the Purapic lists of Sufiga 
and Kariva kings ; for example, Bbadra-ghosba may be identi- 
fied with Ghosha, the seventh king of the Puranic list of 
Suhga kings. Bijumimitra may be identified with the Kanva 
king of that name. Jetbamitra, who is identified with the 
successor of Agnimitra, Vasu-Jyesbtha or Su-JyeshJha, who 
is called simply Jyeshtha in the k Vishnu manuscript,* 
no doubt left coins that belong to a different series. But 
even be is closely connected with an Agnimitra. Several 
names indeed cannot be identified, but they may have been 
names of those Suhgas who survived the usurpation of 
Vasudeva Kanva, and the remnant of whose power was 
destroyed by the so-called Andhras and Si^unandi.* 

As to the second point we should remember that “ Mitra ” 
coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to the so-called 
Panchala series, have been found in Oudh, the Basti district, 
and even Pataliputra, as well as in PaQchala. Names of two 
“ Mitra ” kings, Brahmaraitra and ludramitra, of whom the 
latter undoubtedly belonged to the Panchala group, are found 
engraved on two rail pillars at Bodh Gaya as well as on 
coins discovered at Mathura, Pafichala and Kumrahar.* 
In the face of these facts it is diflScult to say that the 
“ Mitras ” in question were a local dynasty of North 
Pafichala. 

^ Dynastigs of the Kali Age, p 81, n. 1-2. Cf, Allan, CICAI,, p. xovi* 

* Dynaf ties of the Kali Age p 49, 

* Cun lingham, 0 / incwnt fntfia. pp. 84, 88; Allan C/C 47, pp. cxiv, cxx; 
NfArs'iall, A rehaeologiral Survey Report for 1907 p. iO; B’och A ,9/?. 1008-9. p. 147 ; 

I?Q, '030, pp Iff. The name Jw tra occurs in a mutilated inscription on a rail 

pillar at Bolh (lay& w th the title HAflo a Idol before it. Marshall, Bloch and Bateson 
agree in idcnt fy mg kin^ /m...trn with /ndraraitra of coins. Bloch further identiGea 
him w th Kau4‘klp »tra Ind^Ggn mitra, husbini of Ary& i^uraftgl, whose name occurs 
on certain piVc^ s of coping. The epithet Rnu4iktputra retnioda one of Pap^il^a Rau4iki 
of the MAlivikAgnimitram The»Ku4ika family was apparfntly intiraately 

associited wiii ‘he rulers of thi age. Ka i4iki mentioned in the MAlavik&gnimiiram 
was sister to the tuiointer of a prince of Berar. The sister of the prince himaelf was 
one of the queims of Agnimitra. King Brahmaraitra is the husband of N&gadevT, 
another prominent donor mentioned in the epigraphs. 
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Agnimitra’s successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyesbtlia of the k Vishnu manusciipt, who is very probably 
identical with Jethamitra of the coins.* 

The next king Yasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial army against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably 
formed the boundary between tUe empire of Pushyamitra 
and the Indo-Greek territories. 

Vasumitra’s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhaga- 
vata Parana, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, Andhraka 
in the Vayu, and Antaka in the Matsya Purdna. Jayaswal 
identified him with Udaka, a name occurring in a Pabhosa 
inscription. The epigraph has been translated thus: “By 
Asadhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal uncle 
of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopali, a cave was caused to 
be made in the tenth year of Udaka for the use of the 
Kassapiya Arhats.” We learn from another PabhosA 
inscription that Asadhasena belonged to the royal family 
of Adhichhatra (Ahichhatra), the capital of North Pafichala. 
Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified with Udaka) 
was the paramount Suhga sovereign, while the family 
of Asadhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne. Marshall,* on the other hand, identi- 
fied the fifth Suhga with king Kaslputra * Bhfigabhadra 
mentioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found in the old 
city of Vidi^a, now Besnagar. Jayaswal identified BhSga- 
bhadra with Bhaga Suhga, i.e., Bhagavata of thePurdtios. 
This theory has to be given up in view of the discovery 
of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription (of the 


J Coins o Ancien India, p. 74. Allao, CICAI., xcvi. Note the connection of 
Jethamitra with Agnimitra. The name of a Ijeshthamitra is said to occur also in 
a Brfthmt insKription on certain atone fragments recently discovered at Kosam {Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, July 11, 1986, p, 5). 

9 A Guide to Sdfichl, p. 11 n. 


3 Sircar suggests Kaulslputra. 
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twelfth year after the installation of Mah§<raja BhSgaTata) 
which proves that there was at Vidi^a a king named 
Bhagavata apart from king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. In the 
absence of clear evidence connecting “ Udaka ” with Vidi^a 
it cannot be confidently asserted that he belonged to the 
house of Agnimitra and Bhagavata. The view of Marshall 
seems to be more probable. ‘ 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidisa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in this 
respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadba 
Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, thought it prudent 
to make friends with the Mauryas. The Bactrians, too, 
after the reverses they sustained at the hands of Pushya- 
mitra’s general, apparently gave up, for a time at least, their 
hostile attitude towards the imperial power in the Ganges 
valley. We learn from the Besnagar Inscription of the 
reign of Bhagabhadra that Heliodora (Heliodoros), the 
son of Biya (Dion), a native of Taxila, came as an 
ambassador from Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to 
Rajan Kasiputra Bhagabhadra the Saviour {Tratdra) who 
was prospering in the fourteenth year of his reign. The 
■ambassador, though a Greek, professed the Bhagavata religion 
and set up a Garuda-dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva (Krishna), 
the god of gods. He was apparently well-versed in the 
Mahdbhdrata “ which he might have heard recited in his 
native city of Taxila. 

^ Dr. Bania points out (IHQ, 1930, 23) that “ in the absence of the word rdjilo 
preceding Uddkasa, it is difficult to say at once whether Ud&ka is the persooal name of 
a king or the local name of the place where the cave was excavated." 

^ The three immortal precepts (lit steps to immortality), (dam a » chdga and 
opramddai self'Ccntrolt self-denial and watchfulneBs), mentioned in the second part of 
Heliodora*s inscription^ occur in the Mdhdbhdrata (V. 43.22; XI. 7.23 ; Dctnas- tydgo* 
pramddaicha te trayo Brahmai^o haydh), Cf, also Oitd, XVI. 1.2. See JASB* 1922, 
pp. 269-271 ; ASI, 1908-1909, p. 126; I HQ. 1932, 610; Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti^ 
tutOp 1918-19, p. 69. 

42 
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Nothing in particular is known regarding the three im- 
mediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth king Bhagavata 
had a long reign which extended over 32 years. Dr. 
Bhandarkar identifies him with the Maharaja Bhagavata 
mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscriptions referred to 
above. Bhagavata’s successor Devabhuti or Devabhumi 
was a young and dissolute prince. The Puranas state that 
he was overthrown after a reign of 10 years by his Amatya 
or minister Vasndeva. Bana in his ffars/iac/tanfa says that 
the f'ver-libidinous Sunga was bereft of his life by bis 
Amatya Vasudeva with the help of a daughter of Devabliuti’s 
slave woman (Ddsi), disguised as his queen. Bana’s state- 
ment does not necessarily imply that Devabhuti was identical 
with the murdured Sunga. His statement may be eonstnu d 
to mean that Vasudeva entered into a conspiracy with the 
emissaries of Devabhuti to bring about the downfall of the 
reigning Suhga (Bhagavata), and to raise Devabhuti to the 
throne. But in view of the unanimous testimony of the 
Puranas this interpretation of the statement of Bana cannot 
be upheld. 

The Suiiga power was not altogether extinguished after 
the tragic end of Devabhuti. It probably survived in Central 
India^ till the rise of the so-called Andhras, Andhrabhrityas 
or Satavahanas who swept away the remains of the Sunga 
power” and probably appointed f5isunandi ^ to govern the 
Vidisa region. J5i^unandi’s younger brother had a grandson 
(dauhitra) named t§isuka who became the ruler of Purika. 
Curiously enough Si^uka is also the Puranic name of the 
first king of the so-called Andhra dynasty. It is not im- 
probable that the two Sii^ukas were identical, and that after 
overthrowing the Suiigas, S5i4uka (Simuka of the Inscrip- 
tions) annexed Purika but placed Vidif^a under his maternal 
relations. 


* Cf. Dynaitiet of the Kali Age, p. 49, 

* Ibid, 49. 



Section III. Importance of the Baimbika-Su^tga 
Period of Indian History. 


The rule of the emperors of the house of Pushyamitra 
marks an important epoch in the history of India in general 
and of Central India in particular. The renewed incursions 
of the Yiivauas, which once threatened to submerge the whole 
of the Madhyade^a, received a check, and the Greek dynasts 
of the borderland reverted to the prudent policy of their 
Seleiikidan firecursors. There was an outbursi of activity 
in the d un.iins of religion, literature and art, compaiable 
to tliat of the glori(»us epoch of the Guptas. In the history 
ol these activities the names of three Central Indian localities 
stand pre-eminent : A’idii^a (Besnagar), Gonarda and 
Bharhul. As Foucher points out “ it was the ivory- workers 
of Vidisa who carved, in the immediate vicinity of their 
town, one of the monumental gates of Safichi.” Inscrip- 
tions at Vidisa (and Ghosundl) testify to the growing 
imp irtance and wide prevalence of the B/mgafota religion. 
Thongii no .Vsoka arose to champion this faith, the mis- 
sioiiaiy propaganda ot its votaries must have been effective 
even in tiie realms of Yavaua princes, and a Yavana duia or 
amlias-ador was one of its most notable converts. Gonarda^ 
was the traditional birth-place of the celebrated Patafljali, 
the greatest literary genius of the period. Bharhut saw 
the construction ot the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the Suhgas {Suganam raja) immortal. 


1 See IH(3, 2()7. According to the Sutta Nipata Gonarda stood midway 

between Ujjiinund Besn igar (Vidisa)— C'arm. Lee. 1918, 4; Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society ^ Jau** 1935, pp. I (Sircar's trans, of S. Levi's note on 
Gonarda). 



CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GREEK POWERS. 

Section I. The Kinvas, the Later Sustgas and 
THE Later Mitras. 

Yasudeva at whose instance the “ over-libidinous 
Suhga ” was “ reft of his life ” founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line of kings known as the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dynasty. The Puranas give the following account of this 
family. “ He (V’^asudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king 9 
years. His son Bliumimitra will reign 14 years. His son 
Narayapa will reign 12 years. His son Su^arman will reign 
10 years. These are remetnbered as the Sunga-hhritya 
Kanvayana kings. These four Kauva Brahmanas will enjoy 
the earth. They will be righteous. In succession to them 
the earth ' will pass to the Andhras.” Bhumimitra may 
have been identical with the king of that name known from 
coins.® 

The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar observes, “ the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, but 

^ Possibly only Eastern Malwa where stood the later “finhga" capital Vidi4& 
or Besnagar. 

2 Mr. J. C. Grhosh is inclioed to include among the Ka^va kings a ruler named 
Sarvatata who is known (from the Ghoaui^^T Inscription, Ind, Ant 1932, Nov., 208 ft; 
Ep. Ind*t xxii» 108 ff.) to have been a devotee of Saihkarshapa and Vasudeva and a 
performer of the horse-sacrifice. But the identification of the Gajftyana family, to 
which the king belonged, with the Gadayanas or Godayanss does not seem to be plausi- 
ble (c/. IHQ. 1933, 795 If). There seems to he no more reason to identify the G&jftyanas 
with the Gadayanas than with the Gdhayanas or G&fig&yanas of the dunska or 
Ka6yapa group (Caland, Baudh. Srauta Sntra, III, 423-45^). It is important 
to recall the fact that the HarhaMa refers to a KcSyapa dvija as the reviver of the 
ASm^dha in the Kali Age. 
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whatever was left of the power of the Sungas.’ And the 
Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as Sunga-bhrityas or servants 
of the SuAgas. It, therefore, appears likely that when the 
princes of the Sunga family became weak, the Kanvas 
usurped the whole power and ruled like the Peshwas in 
modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters 
but reducing them to the character of nominal sovereigns. 
Thus then these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and 
hence the 112 years that tradition assigns to the Sungas 
include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas.” 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Sunga stock continued to rule till 
the so-called “ Andhra-bhritya ” conquest and were the con- 
temporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing to show 
that these rois faineants of the Sunga stock were identical 
with any of the ten ” Sunga ” kings mentioned by name in 
the Puranic lists, who reigned 112 years. On the contrary, 
the distinct testimony of the Puranas that Devabhuti, the 
tenth and last “Sunga” of the Puranic lists, was the person 
slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, probably shows that 
the rois faineants, who ruled contemporaneously with 
Vasudeva and his successors, were later than Devabhuti, 
and were not considered to be important enough to be 
mentioned by name. Consequently the 112 years that 
tradition assigns to the ten “Sunga” kings from Pushyamitra 
to Devabhuti do not include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable to accept with slight 
modifications the views of Dr. Smith regarding the date 
of the family. According to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages, the period of Kanva rule extended 
from cir. B.C. 75 to cir. B.C. 30. 

, Very little is known about the history of Magadha proper 
after the Kanvas. To reconstruct the history of the province 
from the fall of the Kanvas to the rise of the Gupta dynasty 
is a difificult task. The so-called Andhras or Sstavahanas 
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who are represented as destroying the Kanva sovereignty, 
apparently in Eastern Malwa, do not appear to have ru^ed 
in Magadha proper. The greatest among them are called 
‘ Sovereigns of the Deccan ’ (Dakshinapafhapati) and an 
accurate idea of the field of their political and military 
activities may be obtained from the epithets ‘ tisamuda-toya- 
pltaodhana,' ‘ whose chargers had drunk the water of the 
three oceans,’ and ‘ trisamudradhipati ‘ overlord of the 
three seas ’ occurring in epigraphic and literary records. 
The sway of rulers like the Guptas, on the other hand, is 
said to have extended as far as the four seas. 

The discovery of a clay seal with the legend Mokhalinam ‘ 
suggests that at one time the Gaya region was under the 
sway of Maukhari chiefs. But the precise date of the record 
is not known. Equally uncertain is the date of Maharaja 
Trikamala who ruled in the same region in the year 64 of 
ail unspecified era. Epigraphic evidence of a late date 
points to some connection between the Lichchhavis and 
Pushpapura (Pataliputra). But it is difficult to say how 
far the tradition is genuine. The only rulers of note in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era, whom we 
know from epigraphic evidence to have ruled in Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces, are the so-called ‘ Mitras.’ 
The prevalence of ‘ Mitra ’ rule is also hinted at by 
references in Jaina literature to Balamitra and Bhanumitra 
among the successors of Pushyamitra. From a study of avail- 
able epigraphs Dr. Barua has compiled a Ijst of ‘ Mitra kings.’ 
It includes the names of Brihatsvatimitra, Indragniniitra, 
Brahmamitra, Brihaspatimitra, (Dhar)mamitra and Vishnu- 
mitra. To these should perhaps be added the names of 

i Fleet, Cn, 14. The legend is written in Mauryan Brahmi, The Maukharis in 
question may have exercised sway over some little principality under the suzerainty of 
the Mauryas or the Sufigas. Three inscriptions have recently been discovered iit Bi cjvi 
in the Kotah Stale in IHjputana recording the eiecthn of sacrificial pillars by 
Maukhari Mahasenapaiis (generals or military governors! in the third century A.D. 
(Ep, Ind. XXIII, 52). 
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Varu^imitra and Gomitra. Of these only Indragnimitra, 
Brahmamitra and possibly Brihaspatimitra are definitely 
associated with Magadha in addition to other territories. 
The rest are connected with Kau^ambi and Mathura. 

It is not known in what relationship most of these 
“ Mitra ” kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the Sniigas and the Ka^vas. 

In Pataliputra as well as in Mathura the “ Mitras ” seem 
to have been replaced by the Scythian ‘ Murundas ’ and 
Satrap-i who, in their turn, were eventually supplanted by 
tiie N.igas and the Gup;as. Some scholars place iinraediately 
before the Guptas a family called Kota who may have ruled 
in Pataliputra.’ 

I For statements in this section 8'*e Bp. Tnd. Vllf, 60(T ; Harshacharita VJII, 
(p. 251); Conn., MahaboJhi; AST., 1008-9, 111; IHQ . 1026.441 ; 1029, 398, 506f; 
lO’JO. 1 ff. 1033, 410; Kielhorn, N. I. Insoriptioru. No 541; Indian CuUuret I, 695; 
FHl, 3rl ed. 'i7n; -IRAS, 1912, l2i; S.uitli, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Mnseum, 135, 19), 194 ; Allan, CTC, AI, pp. 150 ff, ICO ff, 173 ff, 195 ff, 203 ff. 
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While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged < in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the Satavahaua (the so-called Andhra 
or Andhra-bhritya) kingdom of Dakshinapatha and the 
Chela or Cheti kingdom of Kaliiiga. 

The founder of the gStavahana,* or the so-called Andhra 
(? Andhra-bhritya), dynasty ^ was Simuka whose name is 
misspelt as Simuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka in the Puranas. 
Those works state that the Andhra Simuka will assail the 
Kanvayanas and Susarman, and destroy the remains of the 
Suhgas’ power and will obtain this “ earth.” If this state- 
ment be true then it cannot be denied that Simuka Bourished 
in the first century B.C. Dr. Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Puranas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about which 
there is not the same unanimity, that the Andhras ruled for 
four centuries and a half. Accordingly they place Simuka 
towards the clo.se of the third century 13. C., and say that the 
dynasty came to an end in the third century A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka’s date involves the consideration 
of the following questions : — 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nanaghat record 
of Nayanika,, daughter-in-law of Simuka ? 

^ The form SSitWatiaQa is found in the Bh&galpur Grant of N&r&ya^up&la and 
the form ^alivahana in literature. See also Sir B. G. Bbandarkar, EHDi Section VII. 

* The designation ‘ Andhra-jdttya * or ‘ Andhra ’ is found in the Purdif^as which 
Bepreaent the founder as a bhritya or servant of the last Kfipva king. Sir B* G. 
Shandarkar, following apparently the Vishfjiu Purdi^a, styles the dynasty founded by 
Simuka Andhra-bhritya, i.e. Andhras who were once servants. Bat that designation 
should properly be applied to the seven Ibhiras who are mentioned as the successors 
of the line of Simuka on page 45 of Pargiter’s Dynoitm of the Kali Age (cf. Viehy^u^ 
P. IV. 24,18). 
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2. What is the actual date of Kharavela’s Hathipfumpha 
Inscription which refers to a f?atakai- 9 i, who was apparently 
a successor of Simuka ? 

3. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and what is the duration of their rule ? 

As to the first point we shot Id note that according to 
Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nayanika is later than 
the Besnagar Inscription of Bhagavata, possibly the penulti- 
mate king of the dynasty of Pusbyamitra mentioned in the 
Purdnas.^ Consequently Simuka may be. -placed in the 
Kanva period, i.e., in the first century B.C. — a date which 
accords with Puranic evidence.’ 

As to the second point Mr. R. B. Banerji gives good 
grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasa-sata 

occurring in the passage “ Pamchame cha ddni vase 

Narndaraja ti-vasa-sata " of the Hathlgumpha 

Inscription means not 103 but 300.® This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal.’ 

* MAS!., No. 1, pp. 14-15. In IHQ, 1929 (p. 601) Mr, Chanda points to the 

agreement of the Nan&ghat script with the Besnagar Inscription of the time of 

Anti ilkidaa. But the exact date of An tiatkid as is uncertain. He may have beloneed 
to the latter half of the second century B.C. or the first half of the next century. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji , while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda in regard to 
certain points, admits, after a detailed examination of certain epigraphs, that ** the 
Nanaghat inscriptions show the use of a very large number of Esatrapa or early Eusapa 
forms side by side with older ones (Mem. Asiat. 6oc. Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 8, p. 115). 
According to Rapson {Andhra Coins, Ixxvii) the form of the akshara'*da' found in the 
Nan&gba^ record resembles that of a coin-legend which is assignable to the first«,or 
second ^ntury B.C, 

3 Bubler also observes (A9VVI.. Vol. V, 65) that the characters of the NftnAghat 
inscription bebng to a period anterior by about 100 years to that of the edict of 
Gautamlputra datakar^i and his son Pulumayi. Scholars who place the Nan&gha^ record 
in the fir&t half of the second century B.C., and the epigraphs of the time of Gautaml* 
putra d&takariQLi in ^h6 second century A.D., will have to account for the paucitv of 
Satavihana records during a period of about three hundred years (if that be the 
actual length of the interval bat ^ean the age of tbs husbind of Naganik^ and the reign 
of the son of Bala^rl). 

3 JBORSm 1917, 496-497. 

^ According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage in the Hfttbl 
gomphi record Rbftravsla, in bis Afth year, extended an aqueduct that had not been used 

43 
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If Ti-vasa-sata means 300, Kharavela and his contemporary 
Satakarni may have flourished 300 years after Nandaraja, 
i.e., in or about 24 B. C. This agrees with the Puranic 
evidence which makes Satakarni ’s father a contemporary of 
tlie last Kanva king Su^arman (c. 40-30 B. C.).‘ 

We now come to the third point, viz., the determina- 
tion of the exact number of Satavahana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Purawas (both the Malsya and the Vdyu) two* different tradi- 
tions. As to the first the Matsya Purdna says — 

“ Ekona-vim^atir^-hyete Andhra hhokshyantivaimahlm," 
but it gives thirty names.^ 

The Vdyu Purdna, with the exception of the ‘ M ’ 
manuscript, says — 

“ Ityete vai nripds trimiad Andhra bhokshyanii ye 
mahlm," but most of the Vdyu manuscripts name only 
seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts say — 

“ Teshdm oarsha satdni syu§ chatvdri shashtir eva cha," 

Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly differently : — 
Doada^ddhikam eteshdm rdjyam hta-c.hatnshpiyam.’' 

for since Nandarija* If **ti*va8a*8aia'' is taken to mean 103 years, Khftra* 

vela's accession must be pUced 103 5 98 years after Nandar&ja. His elevation to 
the poistion ^f Yuvaraja tojk placy 9 year^ before that date, i e., 98 <^9 » 89 years after 
Nanddr&;a (ie., not later then 324 B. 0. -*89^285 B. C ). Kh&ravela's father was 
apparently on the throne at that tim^, and ha seems to have been preceded by his father , 
But we leirn frota A4:^a's inscriptions that Kalihga was actually governed at that time 
by a Miurys Kumarct under the suAcrathty of A^oka himself. Tlnrefore **ti-vasa-8afa** 
should he taken to mean 300, ^^nd not 103 years. 

^ Simuka, father of 8iitakarni T, may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) 
some years before the date vrhen he ssiiiief the S&nv&yanas, possibly in Central India. 

• If not more. 

^ Variant ekoi^^navatiM (DKAp 43). 

4 ipar^ttar |^iots o it that 3 Ms>« name and the others var^ froaa SS to 9]^. 
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While a Vayu passage gives altogether a different tradi- 
tion ; 

“ Andhra hhokshyanti vasudham 
&ate dve cha iatam cha vai." 

Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
nineteen kings, and the rule of the line lasted 300 years, 
while according to another tradition there were thirty kings 
the length of whose reigns covered a period of more than 400 
years. In the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the longer 
list includes the names of princes belonging to all the 
branches of the so-called Andhra-bhritya dynasty, and that 
the longer period represents the total duration of the reigns 
of all the princes belonging to the several branches. The 
period of 300 years, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen 
names given in the Faj/uPardwa, and hinted at in the Matst/o, 
refer to the main branch. That there were several families 
of Satakarnis, distinct from the main line, cannot be denied. 
Inscriptions in Aparanta, in Kanara and in the north of 
Mysore as well as the Sutras of Vstsyayana and several other 
works testify to the existence of lines of Satakarnis who ruled 
over Kuntala (the Ivanarese districts) before the Kadambas. ^ 
The fullest Matsya list includes at least two kings of these 
Kuntala lines named SkandasvMi and Kuntala Satakarni, 
who are (generally speaking) passed over in silence by the 
Vdyu. * Sfcanda-naga-^dtafca actually appears as the name 
of a prince of a Kanarese line of Satakaruis in a Kanheri 
inscription.® As to Kuntala Sutakarni, the commentary on 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra takes the word “ Kuntala ” in the 
name Kuntala Satakarni Satavahana to mean Kuntala- 

1 A datav&bana of Kuotala is referred to by the Kdvya-Mimdihsa (p. 50) as 
having ordered the exclusive use of Prakrit in hi? harem. He rosy have been identical 
with the famous kin«( Gtala (c/. Kuntata-janavaya ii^ena Hdlena, ihid^ Notes, p. 0). 

^ Hiven HftU is omitted in the e Vdyu Ms. (DKA, p, 56) and the Brahmltn4a P. 
fBapsont Andhra CoinSt Ixvii). 

^ Bapson, Amlhra Cointi, Ihi. 
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vishaye jatatvdt tat-samakhyah." ^ It is, therefore, fair 
to conclude that the Matsya MSS. which mention 30 
Satavahana kings include not only the main group of kings 
but also the Kuntala lines. 

On the other hand, the Vdyu, Brahmdn4a and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to onait 
the Satakarnis of Kuntala and the rulers of the period of 
Saka revival under Rudra-daman I, and mention only about 
19 kings most of whom belonged to the main line whose rule 
may have lasted for 300 years. If the main line of Sata- 
vahana kings consisted only of about nineteen princes, and 
if the duration of their rule be three centuries, there is no 
difficulty in accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka 
flourished in the time of the later Kanvas, that is to say, in 
the first century 13. C., and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan in the third century A. I). The sovereignty 
of the Satakarnis of Kuntala lasted longer and did not come to 
an end before the fourth century A.D., when it was ended 
by the Kadambas. Thus the total duration of the rule of all 
the lines of Satakarnis is really more than 400 years.'* 
The kings of the Kuntala group are no doubt usually placed 
before the great Gautaraiputra and his successors. But 
Pargiter points out that in certain Matsya MSS. most of the 
Kuntala Satakaruis are placed after the pejiultimate king 
of the line (Nu. 29).' We have many other instances of the 
inversion of the order of kings in the Purdnas.^ The fact 

* He was so na«iied because he was bora lu the Kuntala country. Cf. nauies 
like Uruvela-Nadi - and Gaya Kassapa {Dialogues of the Buddha^ 1. 194). 

2 The period ‘ 300 years ’ may refer to the rule of fcbe Sriparvattya Andbras 
(DKA,4r)), Even then it is important to^remeiiibei that tlio cessation of “ Andhra ** 
rule in the upper Deccan in the thitd century A.D. is not incompatible with a date for 
the founder in the first century B.C. For the lule of the i§atak amis survived in 
Kuntala till the ri»e of the K rdaiub i.s. rhu-< the Pnranas are right in assigning to 
the entire line .>1 30 kings a period of about four centuries aud a half. 

2 DKA, p. 30. Ou pp. 20,30, j’.iigiter {.i\eg HUother iubtarice of ‘misplace- 
ment ’ of kings by the Puiai;ic MS.S. 

^ See pp. 89, 98 ante* 
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that the extant Puranic texts do misplace kings appears 
abundantly clear from the recent discovery of a coin of 
Siva Sri Apilaka whom Mr. Dikshit connects with the later 
Satavahanas though the Puranas place him early in the list.^ 

1 See Advance, March 10, 1935, p. 9. The coin belongs to the Mah4- 
kosala societ)' of Raipur (C. P.) It bears the figure ui an eleph<int with Brabmi 
legend on the obverse, Tne reverse is blank. On numismatic grounds the place 
of this ruler is, according to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, more with the later kings of 
the dynasty than with the earlier ones as indicated in the Puranas, For the late date 
of Bala of the Kuntala c Rintry see Bhand, Com, Vol , 169. Cf. Reference to Radhft in 
ih% Saptasaiakam {Ind. .liif., Ill 25n.). 

Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyiy I deduces from the discrepant lists of the MaUya, and 
Fdyu p«rdnfl«t and from epigrapbic and numismatic evidence, certain theories about 
U ) the existence of two contemporaff/ ^atavahana kingdoms fw/ed son and father 
respectively, (2) cross-cousin marriages and (3) roatrilineal succession, which he discusses 
in JASB, 1927, 603 ff. In his opinion the discrepancies in the Purapic lists cannot be 
due to any oversight or slip on the part of the editors (p. 504). They are to be explained 
by the theory of an original version (that contained in the Matsya) which gives the full 
list of Gaufcamiputraa as well as Vasish^hiputraF, and a ** revised text ” (contained in 
the and Bra}mdn4a) which retains the Gautamiputras but from which certain 
names were deliberately expuuged as the rulers in question were not considered by the 
revising authorities to possess the privilege of having the names preserved in the 
Puranas (p. 605). Kings (e.y., Vftsis^hfputra Pulumavi), whose names are “expunged ” 
from the “ revised texts “ of the Vdyu and the Bra/imdn^a Puranas, belong to a 
“ set “ which is genealogically connected with the other, viz,, the Gautamiputra 
group, whose names are retained in the revised vesionst but “ the succession did not 
coincide with ti e mode of descent.” For instance Gaulamtputra Satakarpi, according to 
the revised list, was succeeded not by his son Pulumavi, but by another Gautamiputra, 
viz., Ya:fia Sri (p. 509). It is further added that ‘ on the coins of the Satavahanas the 
royal prefix and the mother’s clan-name are associated together and also disappear 
together except in the case of the third king of the line.’ In the inscriptions also the 
association is invariable (excluding the doubtful case of divamakasadslt except in the 
case of the third king, d6,takarpi of the Kanagha^ Cave Inscriptions. It is, therefore, 
to be concluded that, except for the third king of the line, the royal title and relation* 
ship to the mother went together. In other words, the succession was matrilineal 
(p. 618); “The son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the sister’s son to the 
inherited kingdom ” (p. 627). 

Now, a study of the Purapic lists analysed by Pargiter {Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, pp. 35 ff.) would show that the discrepancies in the Puiapic lists are not 
capable of as simple a solution as that proposed by Mr. Chat^opadhy&ya. It cannot 
be said, for example, that Gautamiputra (No. 23) is mentioned iu all Maisya texts 
and retained in all Vdyu MS9., and that his son Pulumavi (No. 24) of the so-called 
“ Viflisb^hlputra group,” is always mentioned in the Matsya and omitted only in 
“ liter revised versions ” of the Vdyu, etc. nmUaratputra ’S omitted in Matsya MSS. 
styled e, h and / by Pargiter (p. 30), and also in the e Vdyu M89, while his son Pulumav 
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Regarding the original home of the Satavabana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 
think that the Satavabanas were not Andbras (Telugus) but 
merely Andhra-bhyityas, servants of the Andbras, of Kanarese 
origin. In the Epigraphia Indica,^ Dr. Sukthankar edited 
an inscription of Siri-Pulumavi, “ king of the Satavahanas,” 
which refers to a place called Satavahanihara.^ The place finds 
mention also in the Hirahadagalli copper-plate inscription 
of the Pallavaking Siva-skandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Satahani-rattha. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the 
territorial division Satavahani-Satahani must have comprised 
a good portion of the modern Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency, and that it was the original home of the Satava- 
hana family. Other indications point to the territory imme- 
diately south of the MadhyadeSa as the original home of the 


is oiDitted m Matsya e, / and I MSS. but mentioned in the Vishnu and Bhagavato Hats, 
not withstanding the activities of the socalied revisers. The theory of succession of 
sisters' sons in the so-called revised list of the VayUf Brahmandut etc , is clettrly nega- 
tived by I umerous passages where a successor is distinctly referred to even in these 
Furai^as as the son of a predecessor (c/. the cases not only of the first 3r! datakarpi 
but also of datakarpi II. Lambodara, and even Yajfia drl (DKA. p 39. fu. 40. 44 ; 
p. 42, fn. 12 ) It is also to be noted that even the so-called older version of the Matsya 
speaks of only 19 kings in one passage. 

The Gautamlputras and the Vasish^hlputras did not rule over distinct regionr . 
Gautamiputra datakartii is represented as the Rdjd of Mulaka. t.e., the dit>trict round 
Paithan. along with other territories. Pulumavi. too. ruled over Paitban as we learn from 

the Geography of Ptolemy. The epithets “ Vtjha Malaya-Muhtda pavata 

pati " and ** ttsamudatoyapUa vdhana applied to Gautamiputra suggest that be 
was as mneh entitled to the designation Dakshii^dpaihapafi as his son. 

The statement that, except for the third king, the royal title and relationship to 
the mother went together, is not borne out by recorded facts. In the Myfikadoni, 
Inscription, for example (Bp. Ind., XIV. pp. ISSff.l. we have tbe passsge— /fa/lo 
Sdtavahananam s(t) ri*Puhni(d)vtsa without any met lion of the mefrot.} uiic C/. also 
the pABsage Rarh Stricha^a-sdiisa (Rapson, Andhra Coins^ p, 32). As to cross couein 
marriages, several recorded cases, e g., those of the wives of dil datukuri^i 1 and 
Vasisb^hlputra $rt dfttakarijii of tbe Kanheri In»cript on. do not support the tbeory 
propounded by Mr. ChatLopadbyaya. 

> Vol. XIV (1917). 

^ See also Annals of the BJ^andarkar Insiiiute, 1918-19, p. 21, * On the Home of 
the so-called Andhra Kings,' B. Sukthankar. C/. J HAS., 1928, 89 f. 
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Sstavfthana-Satakantiis. Tbe Vinaya Texts * mention a town 
called “ Setakannika” which lay oh the southern frontier of 
the Majjhima-desa. It is significant that the earliest records of 
the Satakarnis are found in the Northern Deccan and Central 
India; and the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king 
of Orissa, refers to the family as ‘ protecting the West.’ The 
name Andlira probably came to be applied to the kings in later 
times when they lost their northern and western possessions 
and became a purely Andhra power, governing the territory 
at tbe mouth of the river Krishna.*' 

There is reason to believe that tbe so-called “Andhra,” 
“ Andhrabhrilya ” or Satavahana kings were Brfthmanas 
with a little admixture of Naga blood. The Dvatrimht- 
puttalika represents Sftlivfthana (Satavahana) as of mixed 
BrEhmana and Naga origin.^ The Naga connection is 
suggested by names like Naga-nika and Skanda-naga- 
Sataka, while the claim to the rank of Brahmana is 
actually put forward in an inscription. In the Nasik 
praiasti of Gautamiputra Batakarni the king is called 
“ Eka Bamhana," i.e., the unique Brahmana. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to 
mean merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this inter- 
pretation cannot be accepted in view of the fact that 
Gautamiputra is also called “ Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana,” 
i.e., the destroyer of the pride and conceit of tbe 
Kshatriyas. The expression “ Eka-hamhana" when read 
along with the passage “ Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana ” 
leaves no room for doubt that Gautamiputra of the Sata- 

» S.BB., XVJI, 88. 

^ For tbe orifito and meaniog of tbe names datavibana and datakam^ see also 
Camb. Hist, Ittd , Vol. 1, p. 599n ; JBOaS., 1917, December, p. 442n ; IHQ, 1929, 
388; 1933, 88, 256 and JBAS., 19*29, April. Both Barnett and Jayaswal connect tbem 
with the 8&tiya>puta8. Przyluski thinks that tbe names may have been sanskritised 
from Austro'Asiatic terms signifying, ** Bon of horse." For other interpretations 
see Aravamutbao, the Kaveti, the Maukh^iris, p. 51d. (kar^t^ship; or 

Sail); Dikshitari Indian Culture, 1I» 649 ft. 

s C/. , Sec. V|l, 
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vahana family claimed to be a Brahmana * like Parasurama. 
As a matter of fact in the pfahsti the king is described 
as “ the unique Brahmana in prowess equal to Rama.^ 

According to the Purdnas Sirauka gave the final 
coup de grace to the Suhga-Kanva power. He was succeed- 
ed by his luother Krishna. This king has been identified 
with Kanha “ Rdjd of the Sa<lavahana-/i'n?a ” mentioned in 
a Nasik inscription. Tlie record tells us that a certain 
cave was caused to be made by a high official {3raniana 
Mahdmdtra) of Nasik in the time of King Kanha. 

Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the Purapas 
by datakarni. This Satakarni has been identified with — 


^ Tn Indian Culft4re, I, pp. 513 ff., and Ep^ Ind., XXII 32 ff. Miss Bhraoiar Ghosh and 
Dr. Bhandarkar seem to rc'ject the int-erpretation of the expressions “ Eka Bamharjia" 
and ** Khatiya-dapa-mdna madana proposed by Senart and Biihler. It is suggested 
that the word bom/iona may stand for Brah many a, ihsit Khaitya may refer to the 
Xathroi or Ehatriaioi tribe mentioned by classical writers, and that tha expression 
Rdjarm-vadhu used in reference to Gaataml Bala^ri is enough to show that the 
S&tavahaDa rulers never claimed themselves to be Brahmarshis orBrAhmai^a sages. It 
is nobody's case that the Satavahanas claimed to be mere Brahmapa sages." But Is 
it not a bit too ingenious to imagine that the well-known terms Brahmana and Kshatriya 
are not to be taken in their ordinary seopc, and that they really stand for non-Biah- 
ma^as and noo-Eshatriyas ? As to the use of the expression Raja risi-vadhut would uot 
Brahmanhihe a singularly inappropriate description of a family of kings even though 
they were Brahmaijas? The term Rdjarsht is not used exclusively to den<ue non- 
Brahmaj^a rulers. Tn the Padma Purdi^a {Pdtdla khan4aafn, dl, 73), for instance, 
DadliTchi is styled a Rajarshi. In the Vdyu Purd^a {57, 12] ff.) the epithets ** Rdjarshayo 
mahdsattvdh " are u^ed in referenoe to Brahma Kshatramayd nripah (Brahma kihatrd* 
dayo nfipal}, according to the reading of Ihe Matsya text, 143, 87j40). In the Mafsya 
Purdna (50.5-7) the epithet Rajarshi is applied to a ki'ig who sprang from the family 
of the Maadgalyas who are called Kshatropetd dvtjdtayah and one of whom is styled 
Brahmishihal^* 

Attention may no doubt be invited to the Purai^ic s'atement that the foaoder of 
the '* Andhra " dynasty was a ^vrishala!* (DKA 38). But the explanation will be found 
ie the Mahnbhdrata, The great epic (XII. 63 1 ff.) informs us that ‘drawing the bow- 
string, destruction of enoroies ...are n >t piroper {akdryam paramam) for a Brahm'»jja. 
A Brahmana should avoid royal service (rdja-preshya), A Brahmai(^a who marries 
a Vvishali and takes to royal service (rdja-preshya) an 1 other work not legi imate 
for him is akarma, a Brahmapa so-called (Brahma-bandhu). He becomes a dSdra. 
Tfht datav&hanas actually drew the bowstring and intermarried with Dravidian? end 
dakas as the Maoryas had intermarried with Yavanas. 

9 A |»an is here intended ae Kama seems to refer to Bala Deva as wel|. 
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(1) King Satakarni Dakshindpatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son of Simuka Satavahana, mentioned in the Nana- 
ghat Inscription of Nayanika ; 

(2) Satakarpi, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued ?) by Kharavela, king of KaliAga ; 

(3) lidjan Sri Satakarni of a Safichl Inscription ; 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus; 

(5) Satakarni, lord of Pratishtbana, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literature ; and 

(t!) Siri-Sata of coins.’ 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is also 
probable because the Purdnas place Satakarni, the successor 
of Krishna, after the Kanvas, i.e., in the first century B.C., 
while theHathigumpha Inscription seems to place Kharavela 
300 years after Nanda-raja, i. e., possibly in the first century 
B.C. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the ground 
that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the Nanaghat 
and Hathigumplia Inscriptions reigned in the middle of the 
second century B.C. ; his dominions, therefore, could not in 
his opinion have included Eastern Mahva (the Sailchl region) 
which, in the second century B.C., was ruled by the 
Sungas and not by the Andhras.’’ But we have seen that 
the date of the Hathigumplia Inscription is possibly the first 
century B.C. (300 years after Nanda-raja). The Purdnas, 
too, as is well known, place the kings mentioned in the 
Nanagh&t Inscription not earlier than the Kanvas, i.e., in 
the first century B.C. The identification of the successor of 
Krishna of the Satavahana family with Satakarni of the 
Sanchl Inscription, therefore, does not conflict with what 
is known of the history of.Eastern Malwa in the second 
century B.C. Lastly, it would be natural for the first 

1 ilndlira Coins (Gapsonl, p. zeiii. 

* A Guide to Sitlcht, p. 18. 

44 
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Satakami to be styled simply Satakami or the elder 
Satakarni (Saragaous, from a Prakfit form like Sadaganna) , 
while it would be equally natural for the later Satakarnis 
to be distinguished from him by the addition of a geogra- 
phical designation like Kuntala, or a metronymic like 
Gautamtputra or Vasishthtputra. 

We learn from the Nanaghat Inscriptions that Satakarni, 
Son of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance with the 
powerful Amgiya or Ambhiya ’ family, the scions of which 
were called Maharatbi, and became sovereign of the whole 
of Dakshinapatba. He seems also to have conquered Eastern 
Malwa and undoubtedly performed the Aivamedha sacrilice. 
The conquest of Eastern Malwa is possibly implied by the 
Sanchi Inscription which records the gilt of a certain 
Anaihda, the son of Vasitbi, the foreman of the artisans of 
Rdian Siri-Satakani.® Satakarni seems to have been the 
first prince to raise the Satavahanas to the position of 
paramount sovereigns of Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose 
the first great empire in the Godavari valley which rivalled 
in extent and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley 
and the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. 
According to the evidence of Indian as well as classical 
writers,® the capital of the Satavahana Empire was at 
Pratish^hana, “ the modern Paithan on the north bank of 
the Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad.” 

After the death of €&takarni his wife NayanikfL or Naga- 
nika, daughter of the Maharatbi Tranakayiro Kalalaya, the 
scion of the Amgiya family, was proclaimed regent during the 
minority of the princes Veda^rl (?Khandasiri or SkandaM) 

1 ASI, 1928-94, p. 88, 

* The cunqueet of West MUwa ie probably eaggeeted by round coins of Sri Site 
(Bapbon, Andhra Coins, xcii-xciii). 

* C/. Jinaprabhasuri, Tlrthakalpa, JBBRAS, X. 123 ; and Ptolemy Geography, 
vii. 1. 82. See also IvaSyoka S&tro, JB0R3., 1980, 290; Si* tt. O. Bhandarkar, EHD, 

Bw. m 
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and Sakti-Srl (Sati Sirimata) or Haku-Siri. The last- 
mentioned prince is probably identical with Sakti-kumara, 
son of dalivabana, mentioned in Jaina literature.^ 

Early iaUfahanas 

. dfttavahana-knla Aibgiya(Ambhiya)kula 

1 ] 1 Kalalaya Mabara^hi 

R&ya (Raja) Simuka Satavahaaa Krishna Am^iya (Amhhiya) kala-vardhana 
j Mabara^hi Tranakayiro • 

d&takar^i I» King of Dikahi^apatha — Devt Nayanik&. 


Veda4rt (? EbaDdaairi or dakti Srtmat 
Skanda irl) ’ 

The Satavahanas were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadha empire in the first century B. C. We 
learn from the Hathiginnpha Inscription that when Satakarni 
was ruling in the west, KharaYela of Kaiinga carried his 
arms to Northern India and humbled the king of Rajagriha. 

Kharavela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jataka.* The Milinda-paUho contains a 
statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas 
were connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Cheta king Sura 
Parichara agree with what we know about the Ghedi 
king Uparichara.® 

1 nraeharitra, Ind. Ant., VIII, 201. ASWI, V, 62n. 

* On page 57 of Rapsoo's Andhra Coins Ealal&ya Mahftra^hi bears the name 
Sadakana ** («>d&takarpi). His other name or epithet “ Tranakayiro ” reminds na 

of ** Tanska" which occurs as a variaut of the name of the 18th ** Andhra ** king of 
Pargiter*8 list (DKA, 36, 41), 

3 A8L AVt,, 1923-24, p. 88; A. Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, 
140, Mr, Ghosh ideotihes him with the fifth king of the Parfipic list. 

< No, 547. 

* Rhys Davids, Milinda, p, 287 ; Mbh. I, 68, 14. According to Stcn Konow {Acta 
Orientaliat Vo). I, 1928, p. 88) Ceti (not Ceta) is the designation of the dynasty 
of Ehkravela ooeurritig in the HAthlgumpha Inscription, 
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Very little is kaown regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of A^oka to the rise of the Cheta or Cheti 
dynasty probably in the 6rst century B.C. (three hundred 
years after the Nandas) . The names of the first two kings of 
the Cheta tine are not given in the Hathigumpba inscription. 
Liiders Ins. No. 1347 mentions a king named Vakradeva 
(Vakadepa or Kudepa?). But we do not know whether 
he was a predecessor or successor of Kharavela. 

Daring the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years, Kharavela occupied the position 
of Crown Prince (Yuvaraja). When he had completed his 
24th year, he was anointed Maharaja of Kalinga. His 
chief queen was the daughter of a prince named Lalaka, 
the great-gr indson of Hithisimha. In the first year of 
his reign he repaired the gates and ramparts of his 

capital, Kalinga-uiagara. In the next year, without 
taking heed of Satakarni, he sent a large array to 

the west and struck terror into the hearts of the people 
of Musikanagara.’ According to another interpretation, 
“ he went to the rescue of Satakarni and having returned 
with his purpose accomplished, he with his allies made 
gay the city.” He followed up his success by further 
operations in the west and, in his fourth year, compelled 
the Rathikas and Bhojakas to do him homage. In the 

fifth year he had an aqueduct, that had not been used 

for 300 years since Nandaraja, conducted into his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In the 
eighth year he stormed G-orathagiri and harassed (the king 
of?) Bajagriha.^ If Dr. Jayaswal is right in identifying 

^ c/, Ep. Ind. XX. 79, 87. Baraa reads Advaka or H^ika (Old Br&hmi Ins^f p, 
176). Dr. F.W. Thomas, too, finds in the passage no reference to a Masika capital 
(JBAS., 1922, 83). The alternative interpretation in the next sentence is his. 

’ Some scholars find in line b of the HathTguraph& Ins. a reference to the 
Yavanehraja (90 (ta), i.e„ Demetrios who “ went off to Msthurft in order to relieve 

his generals who were in troable *’ {Acta OrimtalUt 1, 27). But the reading is donbtf al 
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this king with Brihaspatimitra, then king Brihaspati must 
have ruled over Magadha after the Kanva dynasty. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly in 
the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the tenth 
year the Kalinga king, in the opinion of some scholars, 
overran Bhdrata-varsha, which is taken to refer to Upper 
India. In the twelfth year he claims to have harassed the 
kings of Uttardpatha and watered his elephants in the Gahgd 
(Ganges).^ The north-western expeditions apparently led 
to no permanent result. But in north-eastern India the 
Kalinga king was mon; successful ; the repeated blows 
certainly “ struck terror into the Magadhas,” and compelled 
the Magidha king (Brihaspatimitra ?) to bow at his feet. 

Having subjugated Magadha, and Ahga, the invader once 
more turried his attention to Southern India. Already in 
bis eleventh year “ he had had Pithuda ploughed with a 
plough drawn by an ass.” ’ Levi ’ identified this city with 
Pihuada of the Uitamdhyayana (21), and ‘ Pitundra 
metropolis ’ of Ptolemy in the interior of the country of 
Masulipatara (Maisoloi). The conqueror seems to have 
pushed further to the south and made his power felt even 
in the Tamil country by princes amongst whom the most 
eminent was the king of the Pandyas. In the thirteenth 
year Kharavela erected pillars on the Kumar! Hill (in 
Orissa) in the vicinity of the dwelling of the Arhats. 

{cf, Barua, Old Brahmi Imcripiions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves^ pp. 17-18 ; 
IHQ., 1929, 59h. Bvea if the realin.^ Dimata be correct, the reference may be to 
Diyumeta or Diomedes (Whitehead, Indo-Greek CoinSt p. 36) aud not to Demetrios, 

1 Some scholars find here a reference to the Sagathgtya palace (Bp. Ind., xx. 88). 

3 Barua interprets the passage differently. But cf, Nilakauta Sastri, The Pandyan 
Kingdom^ p. 26. 

Mnd. Ant., 1926, 145. Sea-faring merchants are represented as going by boat 
from Cbampft to 1 ihu^tja in the days of Mahavira the Jina. 



Section III. The End of Greek Eulb in North-West 

India. 


W bile the Magadhan monarchy was falling before the 
onslaughts of the Satavahanas and the Chetas, the Greek 
power in the North-West was also hastening towards 
dissolution. ’ We have already referred to the feuds of 
Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissensions of these two 
princes led to a double succession, one derived from Demetrios 
holding for a time Kapi^a and then Sakala (Sialkot) with a 
considerable portion of the Indian intei-ior, the other derived 
from Eukratides holding Takshas'iln and Pusbkaravati as 
well as Kapi^a (which was conquered from Apollodotos) and 
Bactria. According to Gardner and Kapson, Apollodotos, 
Antimachos, Pantaleon,Agathokles, Agathokleia, the Stratos, 
Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos, Hippostratos and Apollophanes 
belonged to the house of Euthydemos and Demetrios.' Most 
of these sovereigns used the same coin-types, ^ specially the 
figure of the goddess Athene hurling the thunderbolt, which 
is characteristic of the Eutbydemian line. Pantaleon and 
Agathokles strike coins with almost identical types.* They 
both adopt the metal nickel for their coins, and they alone 
use in their legends the Brahmi alphabet. They seem, 
therefore, to have been closely connected probably as 
brothers. It is not improbable that Agathokleia was their 
sister.* Agathokles (and possibly Antimachos) issued a 

^ Whitehead considers Polyxenos a close relation of Struto 1 Undo- Greek, Coin 9 , 
54n). The later kings of this group are connected with the Eastern Paftjab tEHI, 
4tb ed.» pp. 257-58). 

* For an interesting account of Indo-Greek coin<t>pe8 see H. K. Beb, IHQ., 1934, 
509 

^ Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; Mayft, mother of tbe 
Bnddba, in the nativity scene according to Poucher (JRA8, 1919, p.;^90). 

^ Agathokleia is also closely connedied with the Stratos, being probably mother ol 
Strato I and great-grandmother of Strato II. 
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series of coins in commemoration of Alexander, Antiochos 
Nikator (Antiochos III Megas according to Malala), 
Diodotos, and Eutbydemos. 

Apollodotos, the Stralos, Menander and some later kings 
used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and Menander 
are mentioned together in literature. The author of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that “ to the present day 
ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza (Broach) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters, and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotos and Menander . ’ ’ Again, 
in the title of the lost forty-first book of Justin’s work, 
Menander and Apollodotos are mentioned as Indian kings.’ 
It appears from the Milinda-panho that the capital of the 
dynasty to which Menander belonged was Sakala or Sagala.® 
We learn from Ptolemy the Geographer and Nonnos that the 
city had another name Euthymedia or Euthydemia, a 
designation which was probably derived from the Euthy- 
demian line. 

To the family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles and 
probably Lysias and Antialkidas who ruled conjointly. 
A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the Dioscuri, 
which seems to connect him with Eukratides ; his portrait 
according to Gardner resembles that of Heliokles. It is 
not improbable that he was an immediate successor of 
Heliokles.® A Besnagar Inscription makes him a contem- 
porary of Kaslputra Bhagabhadra of Vidi^a who ruled 
sometime after Agnimitra probably in or about the latter half 
of the second century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas was 
probably at Taksba^ila or Taxila, the place whence his 
ambassador Heliodoros went to the kingdom of Bhagabhadra. 

^ Rhtg Davidg, Milindat p. xix. Cf, JASBt Aug„ 1833. 

* ** Aithi Yonakdnath nanapufahhedanam Sdgalanndma nagaram,** ** Jambudip$ 
S&gah nfigare Milindo ndma Rdjd ahosi/' ** Atthi kho Ndgasena Sdgalaih ndma 
nagaraih, iatiha Milindo ndma Rdjd rajjam kdretC* 

* Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum^ p. xxxiv. 
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But his dominions seem also to have included Kapi^i or 
Kapisa.* After his death the western Greek kingdom probably 
split up into three parts, viz., Taksba^ila (ruled by the line 
represented by Archebios,^) Pushkalavatl (governed by 
Diomedes, Epander,® Philoxenos, Arteraidoros, and 
Peukelaos), and Kapisi with the Kabul region held succes- 
sively by Amyntas and Hermaeus (Hermaios). With 
Hermaios was associated his queen, Kalliope. Kapiija was, 
according to Chinese evidence, probably occupied by the 

Sai-wang (Saka lord) some time in the latter part of the 
second century B.C. But the barbarian chieftain, like the 

Kushan Yavuga of later times, may have acknowledged the 
nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileas, as Teutonic 
chieftains in Europe were, during the fifth century A,D., 
sometimes content with the rank of ‘ patrician ’ and 
‘ consul,’ under the nominal authority of the titular Roman 
emperor. 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened by 
the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukratides. 
The evils of internal dissension were aggravated by foreign 
inroads. We learn from Strabo * that the Parthians 
deprived Eukratides by force of arms of a part of Bactriana, 
which embraced the satrapies of Aspionus and Turiva 
(possibly Aria and Arachosia according to Macdonald). 
There is reason to believe that the Parthian king Mithra- 
dates I penetrated even into India. Orosius, a Roman 
historian, who flourished about 400 A D., makes a definite 
statement to the effect that Mithridates or Mithradates 

' Camh, Hist., 658. 

* k copper piece of this king is restruck, probably on a coin of Heliokleia (Whitehead, 
39). 

^ The ‘ Pallas and thunderbolt’ type of hiA silver coins, probably connects him with 
the dakala group, ibid, 64. Among the rulers of the Gandhara region we should 
perhaps also include Telephos whose coinage resembles that of Maues, tbtd, 80. A 
prince named Nikias apparently ruled in the Jhelum District (EHI» 4th ed., 268), 

4 H, and F.*s Vol. II, pp. 261-268. 
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subdued the natives between the Hydaspes^ and the Indus. 
His conquest thus appears to have driven a wedge between 
the kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the 
bouse of Euthydemos. 

The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian Greeks 
are thus stated by .Tustin : “ the Bactrians harassed by 
various wars lost not only their dominions but their liberty ; 
for having suffered from contentions ‘ with the Sogdians, the 
Drangians and the In lians they were at last overcome as if 
exhausted by the weaker Parthians.” ^ 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now known 
as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated from 
Bactriana by the Oxus. By the term Sogdian Justin pro- 
bably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also to the 
well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,® deprived the 
Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, 
Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story of the Saka 
occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions will be told in the 
next chapter. The Latin historian Pompeius Trogus 
describes how Diodotos had to fight Scythian tribes, the 
Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, who finally conquered 
Sogdiana and Bactria. The occupation of Sogdiana 
probably entitled them to the designation Sogdian used 
by Justin. Sten Konow ^ suggests the identification of 
the 'Tochari of the Classical writers with the Ta-hia of 
the Chinese historians. He further identifies the Asii, 
Asioi or Asiani with the Yiie-chi. We are inclined to 

* In the Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 668, however, th’s river has been 
identified with a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspeo of Virgii. 

’ Sten Konow translates the passage from Justin thus : The Bactrians lost 
both their empire and their freedom, being harassed by the Sogdians, the Arachoti, 
the Drangae and the Arei, and finally oppressed by the Parthians (Corpus , ii. 1, 
xxi-xxii). 

3 H.and F.*t Tr., Vol. II, pp. 246.246. C/. JR AS., 1906, 198 f. ; Whitehead, 
Indo-Of§ek Coins, 171. 

^ Modem Review, April, 1921, p. 464. Corpus, II, I, xxii, Ivii f, 

49 
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identify the Tochari with the Tukharas who formed an 
important element of the Bactrian population in the 

time of Ptolemy and are described by that author as 

a great people/ They are apparently “ the war- 

like nation of the Bactrians ” of the time of the 
Periplus. 

The Drangians referred to by Justin inhabited the 
country between , Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
and Arachosia (Kandahar), close to and perhaps in- 
cluding at times within its political boundaries the 

neighbouring province now called Sistan (Sakasthana).* 
Numismatic evidence indicates that a family whose 
territory lay mainly in southern Afghanistan, viz., the 
dynasty of Yonones, supplanted Greek rule in a con- 
siderable part of the Helmund valley, Ghazni and Kandahar 
(Arachosia). Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) name. 
Hence many scholars call his dynasty a Parthian family, 
and some go so far as to assert that this Vonones is the 
Arsakid king of that name who reigned from A. D. 8 to 14.® 
But names are not sure proofs of nationality. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar calls the dynasty Saka.* The best name for 
the family would be Drangian, because the chief centre 
of their power probably lay in the Helmund valley. 


> Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 896-396. 

2 CorpuSf xl ; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 92; MASI, 31. 7. Isidor, places 
Drangiana (Zarangi^ni) to the east of the Hatnun or Zareh Lake, and locHtes 
dakasthana sooth-east of this territory aod north of the Helmund river (ZDMG, 60, 
10)6, 57 f.). But Herzfeld points out that SLtSn is the Achaemenian *Zrang.* 

3 Gamh. Short Hist. 69. 

^ Isidor of Gliarax who flourished to the age of Augustus and is quoted by Pliny 
(JRAS. 1904, 706; 1906, 180 ; 1912, 990) refers (ZDMG., 1906, pp. 67.68 ; JR AS., 
r 1915, p. 831) to Sigal in Sacastene as the residence of a Saka (not Parthian) king about 
the baginniog of the Obristian era. Xhe names of the brothers and nephew of Vonones 
aeem to be Scythian (c/. Rapson quoted in Corpus 11. 1, xlii). Thus the local rulers 
of southern Afghanistan in or about the period B.C. 27.--A.D. 14 were probably 
dakas. It is, however, possible that they acknowledged the supremacy of the great 
king of Parthia. 
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Arachosia being ruled by a viceroy.* On coins Vonones is 
associated with two princes, viz., 

(i) Spiilahora who is called Mahdrdja-bhrata (the 

king’s brother). 

(ii) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. 

There is one coin which Edward Thomas and Cunning- 
ham attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the coin 
really belongs to Maues.* There is a silver coin of a 
prince named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the 
legend Basileus AdeJphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse 
“ Maharaja bhrata dhramiasa SpaliriSasa," i.e., of Spali- 
rises the Just, brother of the king. This king has been 
identified with Vonones.® Thus Vonones was a supreme 
ruler, and he appointed his brothers (?) Spalahora and Spali- 
rises viceroys to govern the provinces conquered by 
him, and after the death of the former, conferred the 
viceroyalty on his nephew Spalagadama.* Vonones was 
succeeded as supreme ruler by his (?) brother Spalirises 
The coins of Spalirises present two varieties, viz., 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends : 

2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse 
in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse 
in the Kharoshtht legend. 

The second variety proves that Spalirises had a colleague 
named Azes wdio governed a territory where the prevailing 

1 Corpus, xlii. 

* Whitehead, Catalogue of Goins in the Pafijah Museum {Indo-Greek Coins), p, 
Smith, Catalogue, 38. 

® Herzfeld identihes the royal brother of Spalirises with Maues {Camh, Short 
Hist. 69). 

^ One specimen of the coins of Sp*»lirise8 has been restruck on a copper com of 
Spalyris and dpalagadsuia (Corpus, II. 1, xli)* This proves that Spalirises was later 
than Spalyris and dpalagadaina. 
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script was Kharoshthl. This Azes has been identified with 
king Azes of the Panjab about whom we shall speak in the 
next chapter. 

As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the 
house of Pushyamitra who is represented in Kalidasa’s 
Mdlavikdgnimitram as defeating the Yavanas on the Sindhu. 

An Indian named Bhadraya^as seems to have had .some 
share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom of the 
Eastern Panjab. The Nasik praiasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni represents that king as the destroyer of the 
Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us ‘ that 
the last surviving Greek principality,* that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian king 
Gondophernes.® The Chinese historian Fan-ye also refers 
to the Parthian occupation of Kabul. ^ “ Whenever any 

of the three kingdoms of Tien-tchou (India Proper), 
Ki-pin (Kapisa) or Ngausi (Parthia), became powerful, 
it brought Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak 

it lost Kabul Later, Kabul fell under the rule 

of Parthia.” “ The real conquest of Kabul by the Par- 
thians could hardly have taken place before c. A. D. 

1 A Guide to Taxilot p. 14. 

* Among the latest Greek rulers of the Kabul Valley we have to include 
TheoJamas whose existence is disclosed by a Bajaur Seal Inscription (Corptia^lli i. 

XV, 6). 

® In ASI, AR, 1929 30 pp. 66 ff., however, Marshall modihes his earlier views in 
regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of Kabul by the Parthians. He auggasta 
that the Kabul valley became a bone of contention between Parthians and Kush&na 
and changed bauds more than once before the final eclipse of the Parthian 
power. 

^ JRAS., 1912, 676; Journal of* the Department of Letters^ CeXcoHeXJniveteiij. 
Vcl. I, p. 8U 

® C/. Thomas JRA.S,, 190 *, 194. For the results of India's contact with the 

Hellenic world in the domains of religion, admimstration* literature', science and art 
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14 because Isidor, a younger contemporary of Augustus 
(B.C. 27 -A. D. 14), the Roman emperor, does not include 
the Kabul valley in the list of the eastern provinces of 
the Parthian Empire. By A.D. 43-44, however, Parthian 
rule had extended to this region as we learn; from 
Philostratos. 


see Bhandarkar, “ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population"' (hid, AnU^ 1911) *, Ray- 
chaudhuri, ** Early History of the Vaishnata Sect^ Isi ed." p, lOG; Foucber The 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art t" pp. 111 f.\ Coomaraswami, ** History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art," pp. 41 f. ; Sten Konow, "Corpus Inscripiimum Indicarum" 
VoU II, Pt. 1, XV ; Hopkins, “ Religions of India," pp. 544 f. ; KeitI*, “ The Sanskrit 
Drama," pp, 57 f. ; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature," pp. S52f. ; Max 
MiUler, ** India— What can it teach Us," pp. 821 f. ; Smith, EHM, pp. 251-6; ** A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon," Chip. XI; Imp, Gaz., The Indian Empire, 
Vol. n, pp. 105 f., 137 f., etc. 



CHAPTER VIII. SCYTHIAN RULE IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Section T. The Sakas. 

In the second and first centuries R.C., Greek rule in 
parts of Kafiristan, Gandhara and possibly the Hazara 
country, was supplanted by that of the Sakas. In the 
days of Darius, the Achaemenid king of Persia (B. C. 
522-486), the Sakas lived beyond Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) 
in “ the vast plains of the Syr Darya, of which the modern 
capital is the town of lurkestan.”* But already in the 
time of Augustus, emperor of Rome (B.C. 27-A.D. 14), 
they were established at Sigal in modern Sistan.* The story 
of their migration from central Asia has been recorded by 
Chinese historians. The History of the First Han Dynasty 
(Ts’ien Han-Shu) states “ formerly when the Hiung-nu 
conquered the Ta-Yiie-tchi the latter emigrated to the 
west, and subjugated the Tahia ; ® whereupon the Sai-wang 
went to the south, and ruled over Kipin.” * Sten Konow 
points out that the Sai-wang are the same people which 
are known in Indian tradition under the designation Saka- 
murunda,^ Murunda being a later form of a Saka word 
which has the same meaning as Chinese ‘‘ wang," i. e., 
king, master, lord. In Indian inscriptions and coins it has 
frequently been translated with the Indian word Svdmin. 

■ E. Heizreld, MASI, 34, 8. 

2 Isi^'or, Staihmoi Parihikoit JRA8., 1906, 189; 1915, p. 831. 

3 C. 174-160 B.C. according to some Nsholars. 

4 JHAS., 1903, p 22; 1932,958; Modem Reoicio, April, 1921. p. 464. The ^aka 
occapatioQ of Ki.pin mu-t be posterior to the reign of Enkradidea and his immediate 
(Greek) successors. 

^ Professor Hermann iJentifies the Sai-wang with the Sakarauloi or Sakaraukci 
of Strabo and other classical authors. Corpus, IT. 1. xxf., For Murunda, see p. xx. 
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The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is 
not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t’ou-lao whose son was ousted 
by Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Yung-k’u, with 
Chinese help. Yin-mo-fu established himself as king 
of Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsiian-ti, 
which lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants 
of an envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yuan-ti 
(B.C. 48-33). In the reign of Ch^ug-ti (32-7 B.C.) the 
support of China was sought without success by the king 
of Kipin, probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who was 
in danger from some powerful adversary, apparently a 
king of the Yue-chi, who had relations with China about 
this time as is proved by the communication of certain 
Buddhist books to a Chinese official in 2 B.C.* 

S. L6vi identified Kipin with Ka^mira. But his view 
has been ably controverted by Sten Konow ® who accepts 
the identification with Kapi^a.* Gandhara was the eastern 
part of the realm of Kipin. A passage of Hemacbandra’s 
Abhidhana-Chintamani seems to suggest that the capital 
of the Sai-wang {Saka-Muranda) was Lampaka or 
Laghman (Lampakastu Murandah syuh)A Sten Konow 
says that according to the Ts'ien Han-shu, or Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, passed the 
Hientu (the hanging passage), i.e., the gorge west of 

> Cote. Feb., 1994, pp. 251, 262; Smith, EHT.. 8rd ed., p. 268n. ; JRAS , 
1913, 647 ; Ind. Anf., 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshthi, 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

3 Tbe country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kabul, ibid,, 
p. 290; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwangt Vol. It pp. 269-260 The city of K&pi6i prob ibly 
stood at the junction of tbe Ghorband and ti e Panjshir (Foueber, Indian Studies 
presented to Prof. Rapson, 848). Kipin according to the Tsien Han-shu joint 
Wu-i-sbandi (Arachosia) on the south-west. Corpus, II. 1. xxiv ; JRAS., 1912, 684 n 
Cf. Dr. Herrmann (JBAS., 1918. 1058 n.) who holds that Kt-pin was Gandhara. 
The reference to a gold as well as a silver oorrenoy in Ki-pin is worthy of note 
(CorpuSf II. 1, xxiv). 

4 I.ampaka (Laghman) is lOQ miles to the east of Kapiaene (AGI, 49), 
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Skardu od their way to Kipin.’ Though the Sakas wrested 
parts of Kipin (KSpisa-Gandhura) from the hands of Greek 
meridarchs (governors) they could not permanently subjugate 
Kabul,® where the BasUeus (king) maintained a precarious 
existence. They were more successful in India. Inscrip- 
tions at Mathura and Nasik prove that the Sakas extended 
their sway as far as the Jumna in the east and the 
Godavari in the south, and destroyed the power of the 
‘ Mitras ’ of Mathura and the Satavahanas of Paithan.* 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka potentates 
of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along with the 
Yavanas in the Rdmdyam,* the Mahdhharata,’^ the Manu- 
samhitd'^ and the Mahahhashya? The HanvamH* informs 
08 that they shaved one- ha If of their heads. The Jaina work 
Kdlakdchdrya-kathdnaka states that their kings were 
called Sahi.® Some of these ‘ Sahis ’ are said to have been 
induced by a Jaina teacher to proceed toSurattha (Surash^ra) 
Vishaya (country) and Ujjain in Hindukade^a (India) where 
they overthrew some local chiefs and ruled for four years 
till they were themselves ousted by the founder of the era 
of 58 B.C. 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Pra^aslis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire '*Sakasthdna” is probably mentioned 
in the Mdhdm&ydri (95), in the Mathura Lion Capital 

I Bp. Ind., XIV, 391 . CoTpu», II. 1. xxiii. For poMiblo xHerBatiro rontm of 
conquest, see JBAS., 1918, 929, 959, lOOS. 1028. 

* Journal of the Department of Letteri, Vol. I, p. 81. 

5 Some of the Sakas seem to have peoetratad to the far sooth of India. A 
Kftgirjani kopda Inieription refers to a Saks named Mode and his sister Bodhi. Kp, 
Ind. xx. 87. 

t 1,64. 32; IV. 48, 12. 

* 11,82.17. 

* X. 44. 

7 Ind. Ant., 1876. 344. 

t Clhap.14,16. IRAS., 1908. 204. 

t ZPMO., 84, pp. 347 ff., 202 ; Ind. Ant., X. 202, 
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Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 
the Eadamba Mayura^arman. The passage in the MathurS, 
inscription containing the word Sakasthana runs thus : — 

Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 

Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning “ for 
the merit of the people of Sakasthana.” Dr. Fleet, however, 
maintained that “there are no real grounds for thinking 
that the Sakas ever figured as ■ invaders of any part of 
northern India above Kathiawacl and the western and 
southern parts of the territory now known as Malwa.” 
He took Sarva to be a proper name and translated the 
inscriptional passage referred to above as “ a gift of Sarva 
in honour of his home.” ‘ 

Fleet’s objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence clearly 
establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, i.e., Kapiia- 
Gandhara. As regards the presence of the tribe at 
Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Mdrkandcya Puram ® refers to a Saka settlement in the 
Madhyadeia. Dr. Thomas ® points out that the epigraphs 
on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Saka and Persian 
nomenclature. The name Mevaki for instance, which 
occurs in the inscriptions, is a variant of the Scythian name 
Mauakes.^ The termination “-us” in Komusa and °Samu6o 
seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas further points out that 
there is no difficulty in the expression of honour to the 
“ whole realm of the Sakas ” since we find in the Wardak, 
Sui Vihar and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 

» JRAS., 19(14, 703 f. : 1906, 155, 613 f. : Mr N. 0. Majumdar (JASB., 1924, 17) 
take? dakastana to mean Sakrasthana, i.e,, * the place of Tndra.* Cf. Fleet in JRA8., 
1904, 705. 

^ Chapter 68. 

» Bp. Ind., IX, pp. 138 flP. ; JRAS., 1906, 207 f., 216 f. 

1 C/. Mftues, Moga, and Mayaces, the commander of the Sakas who went to the 

aid of Darius Codomannus (Chinnook, ^rnsn, p. 142). Cf. also the coin-nsme 
Me?aku (S. Eonois, Corpus, xxaiii n.). 

46 
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expressions, e.g., Sana sattvanam — ‘ of all living creatures.’ 
As regards Fleet’s renderings " svaka ” and “ sakatthana,” 
one’s own place, Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s own 
home. A pujd addressed to a country is unusual, but in- 
scription G of the Lion Capital contains a similar pujd 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka dominions. 

Sakasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, “ from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that flow 
into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean).” The metropolis 
of “ Scythia ” in the time of the Periplus was Minnagara ; 
and its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore. 

Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas “ whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Panjab or India, reached India 
neither through Afghanistan nor through Kasmira but, as 
Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the valley of 
the Indus.” ‘ This theory cannot be accepted in its entirety 
in view of the Chinese account of the Saka occupation of 
Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regarding the existence 
of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi and a Saka principality 
in the Hazara country,* We cannot also overlook the 
fact that some of the Saka names hitherto discovered 
are those of the Northern Sakas who lived near the 
Sogdianoi.® The names Maues, Moga* and Mevaki,® for 

» JBAS., 1906, p. 216. 

• JASB., 1924, p, 14 ; S. Konow, Corpus. 11. i. 18 f. The Saka conqaeati of 
Ki-pin did nofc mean the total extinction of the Greek principilitj in the K&bul region. 
The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D. 26-220) refers to the existence! side 
by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and Kabul before the contfuest of the Utter state 
by the Parthians. Like the SaUvahanas, the Greeks of the Kftbal territory may 
have restored their fallen fortunes to a certain extent after the first rush of 
barbarian invasion had spent its force. It is also possible that Scythian chiefs for a 
time acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileus, 

^ l%d, Ant,f 1884, pp. 899-400. < Taxila plate. * MathurA Liop Capital. 
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instance, are variants of the Saka name Mauakes. We learn 
from Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Mavaces 
led the “ Sacians (Sakas), a Scythian tribe belonging to 
the Scythians who dwelt in Asia,” who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the Persian governor of the Bactrians 
and the Sogdianians, but were in alliance with the 
Persian king. Chhaharata, Khakharata, or Kshaharata, 
the family designation of several satrapal houses of Taxila, 
Mathura, Western India and the Deccan, is perhaps 
equivalent to Karatai, the name of a Saka tribe of the 
North.* 

The conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected by 
the Sakas of Western Sakasthana (Slstan) who are mentioned 
by Isidor of Charax. The name of the capitals of 
“Scythia” ii.e., the Lower Indus Valley) and of the King- 
dom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the Periplus 
was Minnagara, and this was evidently derived from the 
city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor.* Rapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in the 
names of the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, viz., 

Daman” {-dama) is found also in the name of a prince 
of the Drangianian house of Vonones. Lastly, the Kardda- 
maka family from which, according to a Kanheri Inscrip- 
tion, the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Rudra claimed 
descent, apparently derived its name from the Karddama 
river in the realm of the Persians.* 

' Ind, Ant,, 1884, p. 400; cf. Corpus, II, I. xxxvi : ** Kharaosta and Manes would 
belong to the north-western dakas of Ei-pin and not to the branch which came to 
India from Seist9.n.** Cf, xxxiii (case of Liaka). 

* JRA8., 1915, p. 830. 

3 Shamasastry’s trans. of the Artha^dstra, p. 86, n. 6. For another view see 
Ind. Ant., XII. 973 n. The word Edfdomtko ocenrs in the Mahdbkdshya (IV. 2.1; 
Word Index, p. 275). The Karddama river may be identified with the Zarafahan which 
flowed through the old Aohasmenian Satrapy of Bactria or Balkh. The Uttarakd^^ 
of the Rdmdyaiui (Ohs. 100 and 102) connects a line of Karddama kings with Bahl! 
or B&hUka (IHQ., 1933, pp. 37 if.). 
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The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- 
tions are, perhaps, Damijada ' and Maues. The latter is 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira Inscription.® Maues- 
Moga was a mighty sovereign (Maharaya). His dominions 
included Chuksha near Taxila which was ruled by a satrapal, 
i.e., a viceregal, family. 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars range 
from B.C. 135 to A.D. 154. His coins are found ordi- 
narily in the Panjab, and cliiefly in the western portion 
of the province of which Taxila was the ancient capital. 
There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the king of 
Gandhara. Now it is impossible to find for Maues a place 
in the history of the Panjab before the Greek king Anti- 
alkidas who was reigning at Taxila when king Bhagabhadra 
was on the throne of Vidisa in Central India for fourteen 
years. The date of Bhagabhadra is uncertain but be 
must be placed later than Agnimitra, son of Pushya- 
mitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. The fourteenth 
year of Bhagabhadra, therefore, could not have fallen 
before c. 129 B. C. Consequently Antialkidas could not 
have been ruling earlier than the second half of the 
second century B. C., and his reign could not have 
ended before 129 B.C, The Saka occupation of Gandhara 
must, therefore, be later than 129 B. C. All scholars 
except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya Moga of the 
so-called Sirsukh or Taxila plate, dated in the year 
78 of an unspecified era. The generally accepted view is 
that the era is of Saka institution. As the era is used 
only in Northern India and the borderland, it is permissible 
to conjecture that it came’ into existence after the Saka 

I Or K»inijAd», Shahdsur Ins., Corpu$, II. i. 14, 16. 

> A4 Maira in the Salt Bange, a Kharoshthi Inscription has been found in a well 
which aeems to ba dated in the year 58 and possibly contains the word Moasa, * of Moa 
or Moga. ' 
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occupation of those regions. We have already seen that 
this occupation could not have taken place before 129 B.C. 
The era used in the Taxila plate could not, therefore, have 
originated before 129 B.C. The year 78 of the era could 
not have fallen before B.C. (129 — 78=) 51. Consequently 
the rule of Maues-Moga cannot have ended before B.C. 51. 
He must be placed even later, because we learn from 
Chinese records that Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Kipin 
or Kapi^a-Gandhara about 48-33 B.C., and he was preceded 
by Wu-tou-lao and his son. As there is no real ground 
for identifying Maues-Moga with any of these rulers he will 
have to be placed after 33 B.C. He cannot perhaps be 
placed later than the middle of the first century A.D., 
because we learn from Philostratos and the author of the 
Periplus that about that time or a little later both Taxila and 
Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e. the Saka kingdom 
in the Indus valley, had passed into the hands of the 
Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues-Moga ruled 
after 33 B. C., but before the latter half of the first 
century A.D. According to Fleet Moga flourished in the 
year 22 A.D. — the year 78 of the era commencing 58 B.C., 
which afterwards came to be known as the Krita-Malava- 
Vikrama era. But the matter must be regarded as not 
definitely settled. The Khalatse Inscription of the year 
187(?) of Uvima (Wema Kadphises?) and the Taxila Silver 
Vase Inscription of the year 191 of Jihonika possibly 
suggest that the era to which the dates of these inscrip- 
tions, and presumably that of the so-called Sirsukh 
(Taxila) plate of Moga, are to be referred, began much 
earlier than B.C. 58. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of the Western Panjab by Azes who put an end to 
Greek rule in the Eastern Panjab by annexing the kingdom 
of Hippostratos. The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
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assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of Spalirises. 
Some scholars think that there were two kings of the name of 
Azes and that the first Azes was the immediate successor, 
not of Maues, but of Spalirises, and that Maues came 
not only after Azes I, but also after Azes II. But the last 
part of the theory cannot be accepted in view of the synchro- 
nism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved by the fact that 
Aspavarman served as Strategos, i.e., general or governor, 
under both the monarchs.^ As Gondophernes ruled in the 
year 103,® while Maues-Moga ruled in the year 78,* and 
as both these dates are usually referred by scholars to the 
same era, both Gondophernes and his contemporary Azes II 
must be later than Maues-Moga. There is no room for 
Maues-Moga between Azes I and Azes II, because we shall 
see presently that the succession from Azes I to Azes II is 
clearly established by numismatic evidence. Maues came 
either before Azes I or after Azes II ; but we have already 
seen that he could not have reigned after Azes II. He 
must, therefore, be placed before Azes I. He may 
have been ruling in the Panjab when Vonones was ruling 
in Slstan. When Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises, 
Maues was succeeded by Azes I. We have already seen 
that Spalirises and Azes I issued joint coins. ^ The rela- 

1 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pafljdh Museum, p. 160. 

* Cf, the TakhU-Bahl Inscription. 

3 Cf, the Taxila Plate of Patika. 

* Bapson on pp. 573*574 of CHI, identifies Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, with 
Azes II, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the suggestion 
is found that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises. It is difficult to see how 
the two views can be reconciled. For an inscription of Azes see Corpus, It. i. 17 
(Shahdaur Inscription of divarakshita). The name of Aja or Aja (Azes) has 
also been recognised by certain scholars in the Ealawan Inscription of the 
year 184 and in the Taxila silver scroll record of the year 136. The absence of any 
honorific title before the name makes it difficult to say whether it refers to a 
king, and, if it does refer to a king, whether the ruler in question was Azes I or 
AzesIL Moreover, if Aja or Aya is a royal name, then it would seem, from the 
analogy of other early Itidiun epigraphs, that the years 134 and 186 actually belonged 
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tionship between the two monarchs is not known. They 
may have been related by blood, or they may have been 
mere allies like Hermaios and Kujula Kadphises.* 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharoshthi 
on the reverse. Then again we have another type of coins 
on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in Kharoshthi 
is Aya (Azes). Dr. Bhandarkar and Smith postulate that 
these two joint types, when considered together, prove that 
Azilises, before his accession to independent power, was the 
subordinate colleague of an Azes, and that an Azes similarly 
was subsequently the subordinate colleague of Azilises. 
The two princes named Azes cannot, therefore, be identical, 
and they must be distinguished as Azes I and Azes II. 
Whitehead, however, observes that the silver coins of 
Azilises are better executed and earlier in style than those 
of Azes. The best didrachms of Azes compare unfavourably 
with the fine silver coins of Azilises with Zeus obverse and 
Dioskouroi reverse, and with other rare silver types of 
Azilises. If Azilises preceded Azes, then following Dr. 
Smith vve must have Azilises I and Azilises II, imstead of 
Azes I and Azes If. In conclusion Whitehead says that 
the differences in type and style between the abundant 
issues of Azes can l)e adequately explained by reasons of 
locality alone, operating through a long reign.* Marshall, 
however, points out that the stratification of coins at Taxila 

to hi8 reien. The absence of any honorific title has, however, led some writera to 
suggest that Aja-Aya was the founder of the reckoning mentioned in the epi- 
graphs, and not the reigning sovereign in the years 134 and 136. The identity of the 
reckoning with the era of 58 B.C cannot be regarded as certain, though the theory 
has tnany advociates. Another th jrny problem is the relation between this r6?koniDg 
and the reckoning or reckoiiings used by Moga and Gondophernes,^ For the Kalawan 
Inscription see Ep, Ind, XXL 251 (f.; IHQ. 1932,825; 1933, 141; India in 1982-38. 

p. 182. 

1 Cf, Whitehead, p. 178; Marshall, Taxila, p. 16. 

> G. Hoffmann and Sten Konow not only reject the daplioation of AeeSf but 
suggest the identification of Axes with Azilises. 
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clearly proves the correctness of Smith’s theory, according 
to which Azes I was succeeded by Azilises, and Azilises by 
Azes 11/ 

Recent discoveries have unearthed the gold coin of a 
kiug named Athama. Whitehead has no hesitation in 
recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes and 
Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike most of the Indo- Greek princes,® the Saka 
kings style themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, 
corresponding to the Prakrit on the reverse, Maharajasa 
rtajarajasa. They also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa^ 
corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on the 
coins of Greek kings. The title Rdjardja — king of kings — 
was not an empty boast, Moga had under him the viceroys 
(satraps) Liaka and Patika of Taxila. One of the kings named 
Azes had under him at least one subordinate ruler, e.g., the 
Strategos Aspavarman. The title Satrap or Kshatrapa 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khshathrapavan which means ‘ protector of the kingdom.’ * 
“ Strategos," a Greek word, means a general. It is obvious 
that the Scythians continued in North-Western India the 
Perso- Hellenic system of government by Satraps and 
military governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the 
existence of several other Satrapal families besides those 
mentioned above. 

^ The coins which Smith assigns to Azes IT sre foand generally nearer the surface 
than thoee of Azes I (JRAS., 1914, 979). For Konow’s view, see Ep, Ind., 1926, 274 
and Corputf II. i. xxxix-xl. The name *Aze8’ is found in association witii several 
rulers of varioas dates, while that of Azilises is found only with one (m., Azes). 
This possibly points to the plurality of the kings named Azes. 

* With the ezceptiou perhaps of Eukratides one of whose coins bears the legend 
Maharajasa rajatirajasa Evukratidasa (Corpus , II. i. xxix n.), and of a few other 
rulers inclnding Hermsios (Whitehead, p. 85). 

< C/. Ksha-pdvan of the Big-oada (Vedic IndeoSf I. 208), Bdshtra^pdla of the 
AfthaiSstra and Gaptfi or D$ia-goptfi of the MhhvMgnmHram and the Gnpta 
innerijiitioDS. 
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The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be divided 
into three main groups, viz. : — 

1. The Satraps of Kapi4i and Abhisaraprastha, 

2. Tlie Satraps of the Western Panjab, and 

3. The Satraps of Mathura. 

A Manikiala inscription affords the bare mention of a 
Satrap of Kapisi, who was the son of the Satrap Grapa- 
vhryaka.’ The name of Sivasena, ‘ the Kshatrapa in the 
town of Abhisaraprastha* occurs in the legend of a copper 
seal ring found in the Panjab.® 

The PanjAb Satraps belonged to three families, viz . — 

(a) The Kusulua or Knsuluka Group. — It consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, possibly of the Chhaharata or 
Kshaharata family, who apparently governed the district of 
Chuksha.® According to Fleet there were two Patikas.^ 
But in the opinion of Marshall there was only one viceroy of 
the name of Patika.® The Satrapal line of Kusuluka 
was intimately connected with the Satraps of Mathura.* 
The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 
district to which they belonged, i.e., a part of Eastern 
Gandhara, from the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides 
to the Sakas.’ We learn from the Taxila, or the so-called 
Sirsukh, plate, dated in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap 

^ Bapson, Andhra Coins, ci; Ancient India, 141; JASB., 1924, 14» Corpus, II, i, 
160.1. 

• Corpus, n. i. 103. 

* Buhler, Ep. 7nd.,IV, p. 64; Eonow» Corpus, IT. i. 25-28. Chuksba, according 
to Stein, is the present Chach in the north of the District of Attock. See also AGI 
68, 126. 

^ JEA8., 1907, p. 1035. The existence of at least two liiakas is, however, proved 
by the Taxila plate and the Zeda inscription {Corpus, IT. i. 146). A Iiia(ka) appears 
also to be mentioned in the Mansehr& inscription of the year 68. He may have been 
identical with the father of Patika, Ep. Ind. XXI, 257. 

» JTRAS., 1914, pp. 979 ff. 

4 Cf. Inscription G on the Mathuri Lion Capital. 

^ Bap 80 n*s Ancient India, p. 164, 

47 
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of the great king Moga and that Patika, his son, was a 
great gift-lord (mahadanapati) 

(h) Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihonika. — 
They were considered to be Satraps of Pushkalavatl during 
the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila Silver Vase Inscription 
of the year 191 discovered by Marshall in 1927 ® shows that 
Jihonika was a Kshatrapa in Cukhsha and not Pushkalavatl 
in the year 191 of an era of Saka institution whose exact 
epoch is not known.® 

(c) The House of IndraYarman. — It consisted of Indra- 
varman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa’s nephew Sasa. 
Aspavarman acted as governor of both Azes II and Gondo- 
phernes, while Sasa served under Gondophernes and 
Pakores. 


The Satraps of MathurA. 

The earliest of this line of princes probably were the 
associated rulers Hagana and Hagamasha. They were 
perhaps succeeded by Rajuvula. The genealogical table 
of the house of Rajuvula or Rajula as arranged by Sten 
Konow * is given below in a foot-note. 

RAjuYula or Rajula is known from inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in Brahmt characters at 

1 Bp. Ind., XXI, 257 ; JRA8, 1932, 968n. 

* JRAS. , 1928 Tac /ary, 137 f. Corpus^ TI. i. 81f. 

3 Ep. Ind., XXL 

4 Corpus II. L 47. 

Arta^Pi^pasri 

I r“ 

Ababola=Ebaraosta Eamuia Ebalamasa 

I 

1 . I 

Hayoara Ayasi Komaia» Bajala » 

Hana Nada Diaka | 

Nafllnda 

The genealogy, as reconstructed by Sten Konow, is not accepted by many 
scholars. 


Maja 


^Qi 
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Mora near Mathura calls him a Mahdkshatrapa or Great 
Satrap (viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of his 
coins describes him as “ king of kings, the Saviour ” 
showing that he probably declared his independence. 

Rajuvula was apparently succeeded by his son Sudasa, 
Soihdasa or Sodasa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capital mentions him as a Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 
son of the Mahakshatrava Rajula (Rajuvula). But later in- 
scriptions at Mathura written in Brdhmi cliai iicters call him 
a Mahakshatrapa. One of these inscriptions gives a date 
for him in the year 72 ^ of an unspecihed era. It is clear 
that during his father’s lifetime he was only a Satrap. But 
on his father’s death some time before the year 72, he 
became a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces grounds for 
believing that Sodasa dated his inscription in the so-called 
Vikrama cvA.'^ Consequently the year 72, in his opinion, 
possibly corresponds to A. D. 15. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern 
Satraps (of Taxi la and Mathura) to the Saka era, and places 
them in the middle of the second century A.D. But 
Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places neither 
Taxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka 
dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathura 
was a S ika possession in the second century A.D. The 
principal Indo-Scythian possessions in Ptolemy’s time were 
Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abhira country 
in Western India), and Syrastrene (Kathiawad)-® This 
is exactly what we find in the Junagadh inscription of 
the Saka ruler Rudradaman I, who flourished in the 
middle of the second century A.D. In Ptolemy’s time 
Taxila was included within the Arsa (Sanskrit Urasa) 
territory, ‘ and Mathura belonged to the Kaspeiraioi.’ 


1 42 according to Bapson. But 72 is preferred by most scholars. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 139-141. > Ind. Ant.. 1B84, p. 864. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1884, p, 848. “ Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 360. 
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Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy probably noticed the 
Saka empire of Maues and bis successors (which in- 
cluded Taxila, Mathura and Ujjayinl) under the name of 
‘ Kaspeiraioi.’ ^ But we should remember that far from 
including Taxila, Mathura and Western India within one 
empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes the land of the 
Kaspeiraioi from Indo-Scythia which was the real Saka 
domain in the middle of the second century A.D.* More- 
over, the territory of the Kaspeiraioi must have included 
Ka^mlra (the land of Ka^yapa) ; * and there is no evidence 
that the dynasty of Maues ever ruled in Kai^mlra. It was 
only under the kings of Kanishka’s dynasty that Ka^mlra 
and Mathura formed parts of one and the same empire. 
As suggested by the Abb6 Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy 
evidently referred to the Kushan empire. 

We learn from the Mathura Lion Capital Inscriptions that 
when Sudasa, i.e. So^asa, was ruling as a mere Kshatrapa, 
Kusuluka Patika was a Mahdkshairapa. As Sodasa was a 
Mahakshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a Kshatrapa 
before 72. Consequently Kusuluka Patika must have been 
reigning as a Mahakshatrapa contemporary of the Ksha- 
trapa Sodasa before the year 72. The Taxila plate of the 
year 78, however, does not style Patika as a Kshatrapa 
or Mahakshatrapa. It calls him Mahadanapati (great gift- 
lord) and gives the satrapal title to his father Liaka.^ 
Dr. Fleet thinks ® that we have to do with two different^ 
Patikas. Marshall and Sten Konow on the other hand, 
hold the view that the Mahddanapati Patika, who issued 
the Taxila plate, is identical with the Mahakshatrapa 

^ Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vol. 1, p. 
98 n, 

^ 0/. Ptolemy, Ind, Ant,, 1884, p. 354, and the JaD&ga4b inacription of the 
8 aka ruler Badradaman. 

» Edjatarahgif^t,l,27. U. IV, 227. 

< Sten Konow, Corpus, Vol. II, Pt. I, 98; Ep, Ind» XIX, 257, 

« JRAS., 1913, XOOl n. 
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Kusuluka Patika of the Mathura Lion Capital, but the 
era in which the inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the 
same as in the Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words 
while Fleet duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow 
duplicate eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision 
from the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet’s theory is 
not improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two Liakas. But 
the duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as 
the designation ‘ mahaddnapati ’ given to Patika in 
the Taxila plate does not preclude the possibility of 
his having been a Mahdkshatrapa as well a few years 
back. We should remember in this connection that 
there are instances among the Western Kshatrapas of 
Chashtana’s line, of Mahdkshatrapa s being reduced to a 
humbler rank * while other members of the family held 
the higher office,^ and of a Kshatrapa (Jayadaman) being 
mentioned without the satrapal title.® It is, therefore, not 
altogether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 
that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the two 
Patikas are identical.'' If Sten Konow and Sir John 
Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja-Aya (Azes) 
in tbe Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the year 134 and 
the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have additional instances 
of a ruler of this age being mentioned without any title 
indicative of his rank. 

Kharaosta was according to Konow the father-in-law, 
and according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter’s son), of 

1 Cf, Majumdar, The Date of Kanishka, Ind. Ant.^ 1917. 

* Rapaon, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., cxxiv f. 

3 Andbau Inscriptions. 

4 Tbe Rkjatarahgint farniabes an instance of a son being replaced by his father 
as king [cf, the case of Pftrtha), and of a kin 4 abdiv''atiog in favoai of bis son and 
again resuming control over the kingdom ; cf. tiie case of Ealasa who continued to be a 
oo-ruler after the resumption of control by his father, and that of Raj& M&nsingh of 
Jodhpur (1804-43). The case of Z^far Eb&n of Gujar&t may also be cited in this 
connection (Comb, Hist Ind,, III, 295). 
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Eaj uvula and consequently a nephew of Sodasa.* The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital mention 
him as the Yuoaraya Kharaosta. Sten Konow thinks ® that 
be was the inheritor to the position as “king of kings” 
after Moga. His known coins are of two types, presenting 
legends in Greek characters on the obverse and in 
Kharoshthi on the reverse. The Khardshthi legend runs 
thus : Kshatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. ‘ Pra ’ 
according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex of Prachakshasa.^ 

The coins of the family of Rajuvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Ga^shra near Mathura revealed the name of a Satrap 
of the Kshaharata family called Ghataka.^ 

The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 

Cunningham held that the inscription P on the Mathura 
Lion Capital — Saroasa SakasLanasa puyae — gave decisive 
proof that Rajuvula or Rajula, Sodasa and other con- 
nected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domina- 
tion. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact that 
Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is Saka. The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature.® Attention 

1 JRAS., 1913, 919, 1009. • * Corpus, 36. 

3 CorpuSt xxTV, * prachakshaaa ’ (-«epiphaDOUB, ** of the gloriouely manifoBt one”), 
oeettfs OB ooios of Strato I aod Polyxanos. It iss, however, pissible that the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojaa, ** of burning eHulgenee 

4 JRAS., 1912, p. 121. 

8 Ep, /wd., Vol. TX, pp. 18S if. ; JBAS , 1906, 216 f. For Sten Konow*# views 
see Corpus, II. i. xxxvii. 
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may, however, be called here to the fact that in the Hari- 
vamda there is a passage ‘ which characterises the Pahlavas 
or Parthian? as “ ima§rudharinah ” (bearded).^ Judged by 
this test, kings of the family of Eajuvula and Naliapana, 
who are not unoften taken to be Parthians, could not have 
belonged to that nationality as their portraits found on coins’ 
show no traces of beards and whiskers. They were, therefore, 
almost certainly Sakas. 


I 1.14,17. 

s The passage is also fonad in the Fdpa Pttfdna, Cb, 88, 141. 
3 JBAS., 1918, between pp. 630431, 



Section II. The Pahlavas or Parthians. 


Already in the time of Eukratides, iVlithradates I, King 
of Parthia (c. 171-138 B. C.), bad conquered portions of the 
Pafijab, and in the days of the Saka Emperors of the family 
of Maues-Moga, princes of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled 
as Satraps in Northern India. But it is important to note 
that Isidor of Charax, a younger contemporary of Augustus 
(B.C. 27-A.D. 14), dees not include the Kabul Valley, Sind 
or the Western Panjab within the empire of the Parthians 
or Pahlavas. The easternmost provinces of the Parthian 
empire mentioned by that writer are Herat (Aria), Farrali 
(the country of the Anauoi), the districts between the 
Hamun and the Helmund (Drangiana and Sakastbana), 
and Kandahar (Arachosia). Towards the middle of the 
first century A.D., however, Saka sovereignty in parts of 
Gandhara must have been supplanted by that of the 
Parthians. In 43-44 A. D., when Appollonios of Tyana is 
reputed to have visited Taxila, the throne was occupied by 
Phraotes, evidently a Parthian. He was however independent 
of Vardanes, the great King of Babylon and Parthia 
(c. 39-47 A. D.), and himself powerful enough to exercise 
suzerain power over the Satrap of the Indus. Christian 
writers refer to a king of India named Gundaphar or 
Gudnaphar and his brother Gad who are said to have 
been converted by the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore, lived in the first century A.D.’ We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of the biographer 
of Apollonios. But the “ so-called ” Takbt-i-Bahl record 

1 The original Syriac text of the legend of St. Tbomae belongs probably to the 
third century A.D. (JBAB., 1918, 634). C/. Ind. Ant., 8. 809. 
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of the year 103 (of an unspecified era) shows that there 
was actually in the Peshawar district a king named 
Gudiftrhara (Gondophernes). The names of Gondophernes 
and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his brother 
Gad, are also found on coins.’ According to Eapson the 
two brothers were associated as sub-kings under the 
suzerainty of Orthagnes (Verethragna). Sten Konow, 
however, identifies Orthagnes with Guduvhara himself, 
while Herzfeld suggests that he was the “ unnamed son of 
Vardanes, mentioned by Tacitus, who claimed the throne 
against Volagases I about A.D. 55.” * Dr. Fleet referred 
the date of the Takht-i- Bahai (Bahl) inscription to the 
Maiava-Vikrama era, and so placed the record in A.D. 
47.* He remarked “ there should be no hesitation about 
referring the year 103 to the established Vikrama era of 
B. C. 58 ; instead of having recourse, as in other cases too, 
to some otherwise unknown era beginning at about the 
same time. This places Gondophernes in A.D. 47 which 
suits exactly the Christian tradition which makes him a 
contemporary of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhara region. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to southern Afghanistan.^ 
He succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshawar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is no 


1 Whitehead, pp. 95, 155. OondopherDee^-Vindapharna, ** Winner of glory ** 
(Whitehead, p. 146, Bapson and Allan). The king asaunjed the title of Devavrata. 
Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Guyana on the coins to refer to the tribe of 
Gondophernes (Corpus, 11. i. xivi). 

* Corpus, xlvi ; The Cambridge Shorter History of India, 70. 

* JRAS.. 1905. pp. 223-235 ; 1906, pp. 706-710 ; 1907, pp. 169-172 ; 1013-1040 ; 1913, 
pp. 999-1003. Cf, the views of Cunningham and Dowson (lA. 4, 807). The discovery 
of the Khalatse and the Tazila silver vase inscriptions however makes the theory of 
Fleet probably untenable unless we believe in the existence of a plurality of daka- 
Pahlava eras. Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to place Gondophernes in 20 B.C. But this 
date is too early to suit the Christian traditiou. 

4 JBA8., 1918, 1008, 1010. 
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epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern Gandh&ra 
(Taxila) though he certainly wrested some provinces from 
the Azes family. The story of the supersession of th6 rule 
of Azes II by him in one of the Scythian provinces is told 
by the coins of Aspavarman. The latter at first acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Azes (II) but later on obeyed Gondophemes 
as his overlord. Evidence of the ousting of Saka rule by 
the Parthians in the Lower Indus Valley is furnished by the 
author of the Periphis in whose time (about 60 or 80 A.D.) 
Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e., the Saka kingdom 
in the Lower Indus Valley, was subject^Ji^~^arthian princes 
who were constantly driving each other out. If Sten Konow 
and Sir John Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja- 
Aya or Azes in the Kalawan Inscription of 134 and the Taxila 
Inscription of 136, then it is possible that Saka rule survived 
in a part of Eastern Gandhara,' while Peshawar and the 
Lower Indus Valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. 
But the absence of an honorific title before the name of Aja- 
Aya and the fact that in the record of the year 136 we have 
reference to the establishment of relics of the Buddha in 
Taksha^ila “ for the bestowal of health on the Mah&rSja 
Rajdtiraja Devaputra Khushana,” probably suggest that the 
years 134 and 136 belong, not to the pravardhamdna-vijaya- 
r&jya (the increasingly victorious reign) of Azes, but to a period 
when his reign was a thing of the past (atitardjya), though 
the reckoning was still associated with his honoured name. 
The dating in the Janibigha inscription {Lakshmana-senasya 
rsatitarajye sam 83) possibly furnishes us with a parallel.’ 

1 For Fie^i*8 interpretation of ** 8a 186 aya$a aiha^csa moiasa, ete,/' see 
JBAS., 1914, 995 if. ; also Co/cttffa 1922, December, 498*494, Konow thought 

at one time ihB.%ayasa stood for adyasya («tbe first). He took the word as qualifying 
a$ha4a8a. But be changed bis views after the discovery of the Kalawftn Inscription of 
184. He now thinks that * the addition ayata, ajasa does nob characterise the era as 
instituted by Azesi but simply as *connected with Parthian rulers' (Bp, Ind„ zzi. 255 f«). 
He refers the dates 184, 186 to the era of 58 B. C. 

’ Bayehaudhuri, Studios in Indian Anti^uiiisSf pp. 165 f, 
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The Greek principality in the Upper Ksbul Valley 
had apparently ceased to exist when Apollonios travelled 
in India. We learn from Justin that the Parthians gave 
the coup de grace to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. 
Marshall says ^ that the Kabul valley became a bone of con- 
tention between the Parthians and the Kushans. This is 
quite in accordance with the evidence of Philostratos who 
refers to the perpetual quarrel of the “ barbarians ” with 
the Parthian king of the Indian borderland in 43-44 A.D. 

With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate rulers 
his nephew Abdagases, his generals Aspavarman and Sasa, 
and his governors Sapedanes and Satavastra. 

After the death of the great Parthian monarch his empire 
split up into smaller principalities. One of these (probably 
Sistan) was ruled by Sanabares, another (probably embracing 
Kandahar and the Western Pafijab) by Pakores and others 
by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the first time 
at Taxila. Among them was Sasa who acknowledged the 
nominal sway of I’akores. The internecine strife among 
these Parthian princelings is probably reflected in the follow- 
ing passage of the Periplus : — 

“ Before it (Barbaricura) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara ; it 
is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each 
other out.” 

Epigraphic evidence proves that the Pahlava or Parthian 
rule in Afghanistan, the Panjab and Sind w ae su ppl anted 
by that of the Gushana, Khushana or Kushan dynasty. 
We know that Gondophernes was ruling in Peshawar in the 
year 103 (A.D. 47, according to Fleet, somewhat earlier 
according ter others). But we learn from the Panjtar 
inscription that in the year 122 the sovereignty of the region 


> 1939 - 30. 66 ff . 
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bad passed to a Gushana or Kushan king.* In the year 136 
the Kushan suzerainty had extended to Taxila. An inscrip- 
tion of that year mentions the interment of some relics of the 
Buddha in a chapel at Taxila “for bestowal of perfect health 
upon the Maharaja, rajdtirdja devaputra Khushana.” 
The Sui Vihar and Mahenjo Daro KharoshthI Inscriptions 
prove the Kushan conquest of the Lower Indus Valley. The 
Chinese writer Panku, who died in A. D. 9i2, refers to the 
Yue-chi occupation of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows that 
the race to which the Kushans belonged took possession of 
Kabul before A. D. 92. It is, no doubt, asserted by a later 
writer that Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-mi. But the mis- 
take in Kennedy’s opinion would not have been possible, 
had the Yue-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the 
time of Panku.^ The important thing to remember is that 
a Chinese writer of 92 A. D., thought Kao-fou to have been 
a Yue-chi possession long before his time. If Sten Konow 
is to be believed, the Kushans had established some sort of 
connection with the Indian borderland as early as the time 
of Gondophernes. In line 6 of the Takht-i-Babi inscription 
Sten Konow reads “ erjhuna Kapasa puyae,”^ “ in honour 


1 We learn from Philostratos that already in the time of Apollonios (A.D. 43-44) 
the barbarians (Kushans ?) who lived on the border of the Parthian kingdom of Taxila 
were perpetnally quarrelling with Pbraotes and making raids into bis territories 
{The Life of Apollonius, Loeb Classical Library, pp, 188 flf.). 

3 JBASo 1912, pp. 676>678. Note also Pan-ku's reference to a man's head on the 
coins of Ei-pin (JBAS., p. 685 n.) which possibly suggests an acquaintance with the 
coinage of Kujula Eaphsa. 

3 Bp. Jnd., XIV, p. 294; XVIII (1926), p. 282. Corpus. 11, i. 62. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection a statement of Philostratos {The Life of ApolUmiui of 
Tyana, Loeb Classical Library, p. 185) that in A.D. 43*44, the Parthian king of 
Taxila had enlisted the services of certain '** barbarians " to patrol his countxy so 
that instead of invading his dominions they themselves kept off the " barbarians '* 
that were on the other side of the frontier and were difficult people to deal with. 
Prince ** Eapa *' may have been at 6rst one of these friendly barbarian chiefs. His 
date is indicated by his imitation of a Boman emperor's head of a style not later than 
about A.D. 60 (I BAS. , 1913, 
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of prince Kapa,” i.e., Kujula Kadphises, the Kushan king, 
who is said to have succeeded Hermaios in the Kabul 
valley. Kujula Kadphises has been identified with the 
Kouei-chouang (Kushan) prince K’ieou-tsieou-k‘io who 
took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul), Po-ta and Ki-pin. 
It appears from numismatic evidence that this Kushan 
chief was possibly an ally of Hermaios with whom he 
appears to have issued joint coins. He seems also to have 
been at first on friendly terras with the Parthian rulers of 
Gandhara. But the destruction of Hermaios’ kingdom by 
the Parthiaus probably supplied him with a casus belli. 
He made war on the latter and eventually destroyed 
their power in the north-west borderland of India. 



SliCTiON III. The Great Koshins. 


We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushans (chiefs of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang prin- 
cipality) were a section of the Yueh-chi (Yiie-chi) race. 
The modern Chinese pronunciation of the name according to 
Kingsmill is said to be Yud-ti. M. Ldvi and other French 
scholars write Yue-tchi or Yu6-tchi. 

We learn from Ssu-ma-ch’ien (the Chinese annalist, who 
recorded the story of the travels of Chang-K’ien, the famous 
envoy), that in or about B.C. 165 the Yue-chi were dwelling 
between the Tsenn-hoang (Tun-huang) country and the 
K‘i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Kange in Chinese 
Turkestan.* At that date the Yue-chi were defeated and 
expelled from their country by the Hiung-nu who slew their 
king and made a drinking vessel out of his skull. The 
widow of the slain ruler succeeded to her husband's power. 
Under her guidance the Yue-chi in the course of their west- 
ward migration attacked the Wu-sun whose king was killed.* 
After this exploit the Yue-chi attacked the Sakas in the 
plains of the Jaxartes or the Syr Darya and compelled their 
king to seek refuge in Kipin (Kapisa-Lampaka-Gandhara). 

Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up to 
manhood and drove the Yue-chi further west into the Ta-hia 
(Dahae?) territory washed by the Oxus. The Ta-hia, who 
were devoted to commerce, unskilled in war and wanting 

1 Smith MJB (EHl^, p. 268) that they Occupied lands in the Eansuh Province in 
North«Westem China. 

8 The main section of the Yoe-chi passed on westwards beyond Lake Issykkdl, 
the feat diverged to the South and settled on the frontier of Tibet. The latter came 
to be known as the ** Little Yne-chi/’ Eventually they established their capital at 
Puruahapura in Gandhara. Smith, EHl^, 264 ; Konow, Corpus, II. i. Ixxvi 
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in cohesion, were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage 
by the Yue-chi who established their capital or royal en- 
campment to the north of the Oxus, in the territory now 
belonging to Bukhara (in ancient Sugdiana). The Yue-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited byObang- 
Kien in or about B. C. 130-126.’ 

The adventures of Chang-Kien as related by Ssu-ma- 
ch’ienin theSse-hi or Shi-ki (completed before B. C. 91) were 
retold in Pan-ku’s T$‘ien Han-shu or Annals of the First 
Han Oynasty that dealt with the period B. C. 206 — A.D, 
24, and was completed by Pan-ku’s sister after his death in 
A.D. 92), with three important additions, namely : — 

1. That the kingdom of the Ta-Yue-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Kien-she), to the north of the 
Oxus,* and Kipin lay on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yue-chi were no longer nomads. 

3. That the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hi(eo)u-mi (possibly Wakhan), 
Cbouangmi or Shuang-mi (possibly Chitral), Kouei- 
chouang or Kuei-shuang, the Kusban principality, probably 
situated between Chitral and the Panjshir country), Hit(h)un 
(Parwan on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou (Kabul).* 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yue-chi in Kan-Ye’s 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young (ctr. A.D. 125) and 

» JBAS.. 1903, pp. 19 20; 1913, pp. 668 IT., PADS., 1917, pp. 89 ff. ; Whitebead, 
171; KoooWt Corpus, II. i. xxii-xxiii, liv, Ixii ; contra p. Ivi where the Yue-chi 
capital is aaid to have been m Badaksban to the south of the Oxoa. 

t C/. Corpus II. i. liv. Bat see p. Ivi, where the capital is placed in Badakahao. 

) A later hiatorian regards Kao-fou aa a mistake for Too*roi which however, was 
probably not far from Kabul» JBAS., 1912, 669. For the proposed identifies! ions see 
Corpus, II. i. Ivi. C/. JBAS., 1903, 21 ; 1912, 669. In Bp. Ind., XXI, 268, 8. Konow 
•uggeats the identification of Kuei-shnang with Gandbara or the country immediately 
to its north, 
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others.* He himself died in 445 A.D, The capital of the 
Yue-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia city of Lan-shi 
(Lan-sheu) in Badakshan to the south of the Oxus. Fan-Ye 
gives the following account of the Yue-chi conquest : 

“In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the 
Hiung nQ. They then went to Ta-hia and divided the king- 
dom among five Hi-h{e)ou or Yabgous, viz., those of Hieou- 
mi, Chouang-mi, Kouei-chouang, Hitoiien and Tou-mi. 
More than hundred years after that, the Yabgou (Yavuga) of 
Kouei-chouang (Kusban) named K‘ieoa>tsieon-k*io attacked 
and vanquished the four other Yabgous and called himself 
king {Wang); he invaded Ngan-si (the Arsakid territory, i.e., 
Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kao-fou 
(Kabul), overcame Po-ta * and Ki-pin and became completely 
master of these kingdoms. K‘ieou-tsieou-k‘io died at the 
age of more than eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded 
him as king. In his turn he conquered T'ien-tchou (India), 
and established there a chief for governing it. Prom 
this time the Yue-chi became extremely powerful. All the 
other countries designated them Kushan aft'T their king, but 
the Han retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yue- 
chi.” 

Kieou-tsieou-kio “ has been identified with Kajula ' 
Kadphises (I),* or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushan king 

^ Cf, Konow, Corpui, liv : “ It is accordingly the events of the period A. D. 
36-125 which are narrated by Fan Ye, thoagh there are some additions referring to a 
somewhat later time in the case of countries which' were near enough to remain 
in contact with China after the reign of Emperor Ngan (107-25) See also Bp Ind., 
.XXI, 358. 

* Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of Suog-yun, 
sent two young lions to the King of Gandhira as present (Beal, Records of the 
Wsiiem World, Vol. I, ci). Konnw (Bp. Ind., XVIII, 278' identified P’u-ta with 
Ghasni, but later on (Bp. XXI, 258) suggested its identification with Butkbftk, ten 
miles east of E&bol. 

I Cf. Kusuluka. The expression probably means Strong* or heanUful (Cerpuit 1)* 

i Pahlavi Kad^cMet, JBAS., 1918* 683 a. 
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who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. Numismatic 
evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally/ and 
afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the last Greek prince 
of the Kabul valley. The prevalent view that Kadphises 
conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, wrong. 
Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription of the year 103 belonging to the reign of Gondo- 
phernes.^ The inscription probably belongs to a period 
when the Kushan and Parthian rulers were on friendly 
terms. But the Parthian attack on the kingdom of Her- 
maios apparently led to a rupture which ended in war. The 
result was that the Parthians were ousted by Kadphises I. 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushan king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 13 ».* We should, however, remember that in 
the Taxila inscription of 136 the Kushan king is called 
Devaputra, a title which was characteristic of the 
Kanishka group and not of Kadphises I or II unless we 
identify Kadphises I with Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. The 
monogram on the scroll is by no means characteristic only 
of coins of the Kadphises group, but it is also found, in 
Marshall’s and S. Konow’s opinion, on the coins of Zeioni- 
ses and Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, S. Konow and 
Marshall are right in reading the name of Uvima Kavthisa 
in the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 187, and 
that of Jihonika in the Taxila inscription of the year 191, 
the king of the Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and 136 
must be a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should pre- 
ferably be identified with Kadphises I. 


^ In the opinion of some aciiolars Hermaios was dead at the time of the Eusbaii 
conquest. Coins bearing his name continued, according to this view, to be atrnck long 
after he had passed awsy. 

> The interpretatioQ of Kooow is not accepted by Profeasor Eapaon, JEAB., 1930, 
p. 189, 

» JBA8., 1914. pp. 977-78. 

49 
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&tdpfai0B8 1 probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Borne.’ He 
copied the issues of Augustus or those of bis immediate sue* 
oesstirs, and used the titles Ywuga (chief), MaMrija, Rdjdti- 
fSi’a (the great king, the king of kings) and “ Sachadhrama 
hits’ ” (Steadfast in the True Faith of the Buddba).^ 

“ K’ieou-tsieou'k^io,” or Kadphises I, was succeeded 
by his son ¥en*kaO‘tcdi6n, the Vima, Wima or Wema 
Kadphises of the coins, who is usually designated as 
Kadphisesll. We have already seen that he conquered 
Tien-tebou or the Indian interior and set up a chief who 
governed in the name of the Yue-chi. According to Sten 
Konow ’ and Smith * it was Kadphises II who established the 
Saka Era of A.D. 78. If this view be accepted then he 
was possibly the overlord of Nabapana, and was the Kushan 
monarch who was defeated by the Chinese and compelled to 
pay tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A. D. 89-106). But 
there is no direct evidence that Kadphises II establislied 
any era. No inscription or coin of this monarch contains 
any date which is referable to an era of his institution. 
On the contrary we have evidence that Kanishka did estab- 
lish an era, that is to say, his method of dating was 
continued by his successors, and we have dates ranging 
probably from the year 1 to 99. 

^ In OD0 class of his copper coins appears a Roman head which was palpably 
intHaM fttnn>thafcof AnguflttiB (B. C. 27-A.D. 14), Tiberius (A.D. 14^7), or Claudios 
(AmD. J'RAS*, 191^4 <^79 f 1913, 919 s Smith, Cetoloyiiei 66 { Ccunb, Shcfi Mist* 74. 
Rome and its people, Romakas, appear in the Mahdbhirata (II. 51,17) and occur 
not nnfraqneotlj in later literatore. Diplomatic relations between Rome and India 
were established as early as the time of Auguitbs who reoeii^ an embasiy from king 
* Pandion * {Camb. Hist, Ind, I. 597) about B.C. 92. An Indian embassy was also 
received by Trajan (A.D. 98*117) shortly after A.D. 90. Strabo, Pliny and the Psriplus 
refer to a bri^ trade between India and the Roman Empire in the 6rst centnry A.D. 
See JRAB., 1904, 591 ; lA. 6. 931 ; 1928, 60. Pliny deplores the drain of speoie 
(JBA8, 1919. 986 ; 1913, 644). 

Smith, CttMsgus, 67ii ; Sonow, (hrpm, II. i, Itiv f. ; Whitehead, 181. 

» Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. 

i Th$ Oxford HisUff^ 0 f India, p 198, 
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The conquests of the Kadpbises kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Boman Empire 
and India. Boman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadpbises II began 
to issue gold coins. He had a bilingual gold and copper 
coinage.^ The obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is confined to 
the worship of Siva, which was gaining ground since the 
days of the 3iva~Bhagavatas mentioned by Patafijali.® In the 
Kharoshthi inscription Kadpbises II is called “ the great 
king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, the Mahii- 
mra, the defender.” * 

We learn from Yu-Houan, tl» author of the Wei-lio* 
which was composed between A.D. 239-266 and covers 
the period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor 
Ming (227-239),® that the Yue-chi power was flourishing 
in Kipin (Kapi^a-Candhira), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao- 
fou (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India) as late as the accood 
quarter of the third century A.D. But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the names of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadpbises II). Chinese sources, bowevw, 
refer to a king of the Ta- Yue-chi named Po-tiao cm* PuS- 
d’ieu (possibly Vasudeva) who sent an embassy to the 
Chinese emperor in the year 230.® Ineoriptions diseovered 
in India have preserved the names with dates of the 
following great Kushan sovereigns besides the Kadpbises 

1 A silver pieoe resembliog the ordinaiy smell copper type of Vima Ka^pJiiino ie 
alfio knowD (Whitehead* Indo-Qreek Coiru^ 174), Other silver coins of ttp mODlkroh.ere 
apparently referred to by ^iarshall (Outde to Toxtlo, 1916* 81). Smith p. 97(0 

roakea mention of a silver coin of Hnviahka. 

* V, 3* 76 ; c/. daiva* Pipini, IV, 1, 112, 

^ Sten Konow hnda the name of Vima (Ovinxa) Kavthiaa (Ka4i)his6s) in tba 
KbaUtae (Iiadakh\ ineoription of the year 167 (7). Corput, n. i. 81. 

t A Satoiy of the Wei Dynasty iA.D. 220>264). 

* Corpat, n, i. Iv. 

* Corpat* II, i. laxvii. 
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group, viz., Kanishka I (1-23),^ Vasishka (24-28), 
Huvishka (28-60),® Kanishka II, son of Va-jheshka (41), 
and Vasudeva (74-98). Huvishka, Va-jheshka and Kanishka 
n are probably referred to by Kalhapa as Hushka, Jushka 
and Kanishka who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be 
seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which 
falls within the reign of Huvishka (28-60). Thus the 
account of Kalhana is confirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
mismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphiscs 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement even among scholars 
who place the Kanishka group after the Kadphi.ses kings. 
The more important theories of Kanishka' s date are given 
below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before 
the Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckoning, 
commencing B.C. 58, which afterwards came to be known 
as the Vikrama Samvat.® This view (held at one lime by 

' See JR A.S. I 1913, 980 ; 1924, p. 400, ** Three Mathura Inscriptions and their 
bearing on the Kushdn Dynasty *’ by Dayftrarn Salmi; and IHQ., Voi. Ill 09271, p 
853, ** Further Kanishka Notes ” by Sten Konow. 

* See Bp. Ind., XXI, 65 ff . — Mathura Brdhmi Inscription of the Year 

® For diaoussions about the origin of the so called Vikrama era see JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 637, 994 ff. ; Kielhorn in /nd. Ant, xx. (1891) 124 ff., 397 ff. ; B/i arid. Com. Vol, 
pp. 187 ff.; CHI., pp. 168, 533, 571; ZDMG., 1922, pp. 250 ff. ; Ep. Ind. xxiii. 
48 ff. , Kielhorn and Altekar point out that the early use of the era, as may be inferred 
from records with dates that may be recognised to refer to this reckoning, was 
mainly con&ned to Southern and Eastern Rajputana, Central India and the Upper 
Ganges Valley. From the fifth to the ninth century the reckoning was believed 
to be used especially by the princes and people of Malava. The connection 
of the name Yikfama with the era grew up gradually and was far from being 
generally adopted even in the ninth century A.D. The phraseology employed in 
the poems and inscriptions of the next centuries shows a gradual advance from 
the simple Samvat to Vikrama Samvatt Srinripa Vikrama Samvat and so on. The 
change in nomenclature was probably brought about by the princes and people of 
Gujara^ whose hostility to the Malavas is well known. The ^atavahanas could not 
have founded this or any other era because they always used regnal years, aud Indian 
literature distinguishes between Vikrama and Sdlivdhana, As to the claims of Azes, 
see Calcutta Review, 1922, December, pp. 493*494. Fleet points out (JBA8., 1914, 
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Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by Franke) was 
accepted by Kennedy, but was ably controverted by Dr. 
Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after the discoveries 
of Marshall.^ Inscriptions, coins as well as the testimony 
of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove that Kanishka’s dominions 
included Gandliara, but we have already seen that according 
to Chinese evidence Yin-mo-fu, and not the Kushtos, ruled 
Kipin (Kapi^a-Cfandhara) in the second half of the first 
century B.C. Allan thinks that “ the gold coinage of 
Kanishka was suggested by the lioman solidus ” and that 
the Kushan monarch can hardly be placed before Titus 
(79-81 A.D.) and Trajan (98-117 A.D.).- 

'2. According to Marshall, Slen Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kauishka’s rule began about 125 
A.D.,'* and ended in the second half of the second century 

995 ff.) that c-ven when the name of a real king stands before the statement of the 
years, so that the translation would be “ in the year of such and such a king ” he is 
not necessarily to be regarded as the actual founder of that paiticuiar reckoning. The 
nomenclature of an era, current in a comparatively late peiiod, more than a century 
after its commencement, is no proof of origins. Therefore the use of the terms Ayasa 
or i4;a«a in connection with the dates 134 and 13n of th^ Kalawan and Taxila inscrip* 
tions, does not prove th it Azes was the founder of the particular reckoning used. 
His name may have been connected with tlie reckoning hy l.aer generations in the 
same way as the name of the Valabhi family came to be assviciated with tho Gupta era, 
that of :^atavahana with the Saka era, and that of Vikrama w th the Krita 
Malava reckoning itself which commenced m 5d B.C, Regarding the claims of Vikrama 
see Bhand. Com. VoL and Ind. Ant., cited above- The Purdnas while mentioning Garda- 
bhilla are silent about Vikramaditya. Jaina tradition places Vikramaditya after * Naha* 
vahana, or Nahipana. llegarding the contention of Fleet that the Vikrama era 
is Sk northern reckoning attention may be invited to the observations of Kielhorn and 
to a note on Chela Pdndya Imiituiions contributed by Professor C. S. Srinivasachari 
to The Young Men of India, July, 1926. The Professor points oat that the era was 
used in Madura in the 5th century A.D. Kielhorn proves conclusively that the area 
where the era of 68 B.C. was used in tho earliest times did not include the extreme 
north-west of India. 

^ Thomas, JR VS., 1913 ; Marshall, JRAS., 19M. ^ Gamb. Short History, p. 77. 

3 Tlie argument that India was still in A.D. 125 governed by a Viceroy ^and 
therefore not by Kanishka or Huviahkn) is effectively disposed of by Thomas in JRAS., 
1913, 1024. He points out that the historian of the Later Han is obviously referring 
to the conditions at the lime of the invasion of Wiina Kadphises, and not to the state 
of things in A.D, 126. 
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A.D.^ Now, we learn from the Sui "Vihar inscription that 
Eaniabka’s dominions included a portion at least of the 
Lowar Indus Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh 
inscripi ion of Eudradaman, that the Mahakshattapa’s con- 
quests extended to Sindhu and Sauvira (which included 
Multan according to the Purapas and Alberuni) and even 
to the land of the Yaudheyas in the direction of the Sutlej. 
Eudradaman certainly flourished from A.D. 130toA.D. 160. 
He did not owe his position as Mahakshatrapa to anybody 
else (svayam adhigata Mahakshatrapa ndma). If Kanishka 
reigned in the middle of the second century A.D., how 
are we to reconcile his mastery over the Sui Vihar 
region in the Lower Indus Valley with the contemporary 
sovereignty of Eudradaman Again Kanishka’s dates 1-23, 
Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 28-60, and 
Vasudeva’s dates 74-98, suggest a continuous reckoning. In 
other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. 
But we know of no era, ever current in North-West India, 
which commenced in the second century A.D, 

3. Dr. E. C. Majumdar thinks that the era founded by 
Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
248-49 A.D.* Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this 
is not possible.^ “ In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last 
of the Kushans, came to an end 100 years after the 
beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscrip- 

1 Dr. SteB Koqow's views ere difficult to sscertein. In the Indifln Studies in 
honour of C, R. Lmman (Harvard Uoiversity Press), p. 6$, be mentions A.D. 134 as 
the initial point of the Kanishka reckoning which he and Dr. Van Wijk ** have tried 
to establish*’ {cf, Acta Orientdliat IIL 54 £f.). But in I HQ., HI (1927), p. 851, he, 
along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 128-29 (c/. Corpus, Ixxvii ; 
Aeia OrienUUa, V, 168 ff.). Professor Bapson (in JUAS., 1980, 186 ff) points ont 
the conjectural and inconclusive character of the two doctors' calculations. ** The year 
79," says be, " seems to be out of the ranning and a dark horse, the year 128-9, is 
the favourite." 

« See IHQ., March, 1980, 149. 

^ For this era see JBA8., 1905, pp. 566-68. 

4 Ancient History of the Deccan^ p. 81. 
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tions prove that VSsudeva reigned at Mathura. It is 
certain that this country, over which extended the empire 
of Vasudeva, was occupied about 350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas 
and the Nagas and it is probable that they reigned in this 
place nearly one century before they were subjugated by 
Samudragupta. The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, 
Kantipura and Padmavatl.” The Kushan realm in the 
Indian borderland was, in A.D. 360, ruled by Grumbates.* 
The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot, moreover, be reconciled 
with the Tibetan tradition which makes Kanishka a con- 
temporary of king Vijayakirti of Khotau,® and the Indian 
tradition which makes Huvishka a contemporary of Nagar- 
juna, and hence of a king of the Imperial Satavahana line, 
who can hardly be placed later than the second century A.D., 
as he is described as ‘ lord of the three seas ’ and sovereign of 
(South) Ko^ala (in the Upper Deccan) Lastly, the catalogues 
of the Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih-Kao (148-170 
A.D.) translated the Mdrgabhumi Sutra of SaAgbaraksha 
who was the chaplain of Kanishka.^ This shows conclu- 
sively that Kanishka flourished long before 170 A.D.® The 
arguments against the theory of Dr. Majumdar are equally 
applicable to the surmise of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar who 
placed Kanishka’s accession in A.D. 278. 

4. According to Pergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson and many other scholars Kanishka was the 

J E.H.I.‘, p. 290. 

* Ep. Ind.. XIV, p. 142. 

* RHjatarahginl, I. 173 ; Harsha-charita (Cowell), p. 252; Wattera, Yuan ChwMngt 
IT, p. 200. Tne epithet irisamudrddhipati which the Harsha-charita ( Book VIII) 
applies to tha dktavAhana friend of NAgarjuna cannot fail to remind one of Gautaml^ 
pntra Batakari;^! * whose ohargers drank the water of the three oceans ' (tteamudatoya 
pitavdhana)^ or one of his immediate successors. 

^ Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ H, p. 64n. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Cataloguut 
App. IIp 4. 

* Aooordiog to the theory of Dr. Majumdar. Vasudeva I ruled from (249 ^ 74) 
823 to (249 -t-QB) 8i7 A.D. But Chinese endenoe places a Po-tiao (V&sudefvat) in 88Q 
A.D. The Ehalatse Ins. also presents difficulties. 
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founder of that reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which 
came to be known as the Saka era.* This view is not 
accepted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following 
grounds : — 

(a) If we admit that Kujula-Kadphises and Hertnaios 
reigned about 50 A.D. and that Kauisbka founded the 
Saka era in 78 A.D. we have .scarcely ‘iS years for the 
duration of the end of the reigns of Kadphises I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 

(But the date, A.D. 50, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 
Even if we accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is not 
too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II succeeded an 
octogenerian. When Kadphises I died “ at the age of more 
than eighty” his son must have been an old man. It is 
therefore, improbable that “ his reign was protracted.”) 

^ For the origin of the ^aka era see Fleet, Oil., preface 50; JRAS., 1013, 
pp. 635, 650, 987 IT. ; Dubreuil, A H. D., 20 ; Uipso’i Andhra Coins, p,cv ; S. 
Konow, Corpus, IT. i. xvi f. Nahapana, who was not even a Mahdkshatrapa in the 
years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not have been the 
founder of the era. The theory which npresents Nahapana as the founder of the 
era used in his inscriptions (date<l 42-45) is also contradicted by a Jaiua tradition 
(relied cn by Sten Konow, Corpus, II. i. xxxviii) which assigns to him (Nabivaliana) 
a period of only 40 years. Chashtana has no better claims and the evidence of the 
Periplus shows that he could not have ruled at Djjaiu in 78 A.D. As to the theory 
that Kadphises II founded the reckoning in question, it may he pointed out that 
no inscriptioa or coin of this monarch contains any date which is referable 
to an era of his institution. The only Scythian king wlio did establish an era 
in the sense that he used a regnal reckoning that was continued by his successors, 
is Kanishka. And th3 only recko iing that is attributed by Indian writers, since the 
days of the early Chalukyas, to a Scythian king is the Sika era v)f 78 A.D. 

Regarding the objection that the Saka era was foreign to the north it may be 
pointed out that the era of 6S B.O., was equally foreign to the extreme north west of 
India. The assertion that the ^aka era was never used in the north-west simply bogs the 
question. It assumes what it has TOt to prove, viz,, that the reckoning used by the 
house of Kanishka does not refer to the Saka era. The very name Saka points to its 
foreign, and possibly nortfi. western, origin, as the imperial dakae resided in that region, 
and it is only the viceroys who dwelt in Malwa, KathiawAr and the Deccan. On 
the analogy of every famous Indian regnal reckoning it may be conhdentlj asserted 
that the daka era, too, originated with a sovereign and not with a viceroy. 
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-■ (6) Marshall, says Prof, 6. Jouveau-Dubreui), has dis- 
covered at Taxila in the Chir Stupa a document dated 136 
which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D., and the 
king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises I, but certain- 
ly not Kanishka. 

(Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushan king 
of . the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of -the Kanishka 
group, .and not of the Kadphises kings. ' So the discovery 
need not shake the conviction of those that attribute to 
Kanishka the era of 78 A.D. The omission of the personal 
name of the Kushan monarch does not necessarily imply 
that the first Kushan is meant. In several inscriptions of 
the time of Kumara Gupta and Budha Gupta, the king is 
referred to simply as Gupta nripa.) 

(c) Professor Dubreuil says : “ Sten Konow has shown 
that the -Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove that 
Kanishka reigned in the second century.” 

(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Xrl 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. Po-t’iao 
of Sten Konow,* the king of the Yue-chi who sent an 
ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been one of. 
the successors of Vasudeva I. ” Coins bearing the name of 
Vasudeva continued to be struck long after he had passed 
away.”* Dr. Smith, Mr. K. D. Banerji and Dr. S. Konow 
himself clearly recognise • the existence of more than one 
Vftsudeva.)* 


1 The Kadphises kings meant here are Kojfila (Kadphises I), and Vima (Wema) 
and not Kuyula Kara Kaphsa whose identification with Kadphises I is a mere anrmhe. 
Even if Kuyula Kara be identical with Knjula [cf Corpus, II, i. Ixv) and the Kuabin 
kioff of the Taxila inscription of 136. it may be pointed out that it is by no meant 
certain that the date 136 refers to the Vikrama era. 

< V&sudeva ? Bp. Ind., XIV, p. 141. Corpus, II, i. Ixxvii ; cf. Ada, II, 183. 

3 BHI. 8rd ed., p. 272. 

4 Corpus, a, I, Ixjiyii, 

HO 
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(d) Sten Konow has shown that the inscriptions of the 
jECanishka era and those of the Saka era are not dated in 
the same fashion. (But the same scholar also shows that 
all the inscriptions of the Eanishka era are also not dated 
in the same fashion. In the Kharoshthi inscriptions, Kani- 
shka and his successors recorded the dates in the same way 
as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, giving the name of the 
month and the day within the month. On the other hand, 
in their Brahmi records Kanishka and his successors usually 
adopted the Ancient Indian way of dating.* Are we to 
conclude from this that the Kharoshtht dates of Eanishka’s 
inscriptions are not to be referred to the same era to which 
the dates of the Brahmi records are to be ascribed ? If 
Eanishka adopted two different ways of dating, we fail 
to understand why he could not have adopted a third 
method to suit the local conditions in Western India. Stem 
Eonow himself points out that in the Saka dates we have 
the name of the month as in the Kharoshtht records, with 
the addition of the Paksha. “ The Saka era which (the 
Western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, the 
.‘additional mentioning of the ' paksha ’ being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they ruled.*’ It is not improbable that just as Eanishka 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in HindusthSn Proper used the ancient Indian way of 
dating prevalent there, so in Western India his officers 
added the ' paksha ’ to suit the custom in that part of 
the country.)* 

^ Bp, Ind,t XIX 9 p* 141. For an exception nee ibidt XXL 60. 

* As to the statement of Fleet endorsed by S. Konow, Corpus, Ixxxvii, that 
the ase of the daka era was foreign to Northern India attention may be infited to 
Kielhorn's List of Ins. of Northern India, Nos m, m, 862, 864*866, 868, 879, etc. 
So far as North-West India is concerned there is as little positite proof of the early nse 
of the Vikrama era as of the era of 78 A.D, The panoity of early reeorda dated in 
tho daka era in the palley of the Upper Ganges and its trihataries is possibly doe to the 
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According to Sten Konow Kanishka came from Kbotan ' 
and belonged to the Little Yiie-chi. The theory presents 
many difficulties.* It is certain that his successors in 230 
were still known as the Ta (Great ?) Yiie-chi. The family 
name according to Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditlkoi was 
Eiu-sha.* 

Kanishka completed the Kushan conquest of Upper India 
and ruled over a wide realm which extended from Kapi^a, 
Gandhara and Ka^mira to Benares. Traditions of his conflict 
with the rulers of Soked (Saketa) and Pataliputra in Eastern 
India are preserved by Tibetan and Chinese writers.^ Epigra- 
phic records give us contemporary notices of him, with dates, 
not only from Peshawar and possibly from Zeda(nearUnd)in 
the Yuzufzai country, but also from Manikiala nearEawal- 
pindi, from Sui Vihar about 16 miles south-west of Bahawal* 
pur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, and from 
Sarnath near Benares.® His coins are found in consider- 
able quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur and Gorakhpur. 
The eastern portion of his empire was apparently governed 
by the Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana and the Kshatrapa 
Vanasbpara. In the northern portion we find the general 
Lala and the Satraps Vespasi and Liaka. He fixed his own 

fact that the era of 58 B.C* already held the field. Later eras of uodoubtedly northern 
origin, like those of the Guptas and Harsha, have practically been forgotten, bat the era 
of 68 B.C. is still in use. In Southern India the case is different. The use of regnal 
years in the records of the Mauryas (many of which are located in the south) and 
those of the S&tavahanas, Chetas, and other earlj dynastiea, proves beyond doubt that 
there was no early reokoniog in use that could compete with the new era that was 
introduced by the daka satraps. The story of the foundation of the Cbalukya Vikrama 
era suggests that the 8aka reckoning was at times deliberately sought to be 
discontinued because of its foreign association. This might have happened in the 
north as well as in the south. 

1 Corpus, n, i. Ixxvi ; c/. Ixi ; JKilS., 1903, 884. 

* Ibid, p. Ixxvii. 

^ C/. Ktt4a of Kanikha leka and Kudadvlpa of the Pnrdnas» 

f JSp. Ind,, xiv, p. 142 ; Ind. AnU, 1908, p. 882; Corpus, II, i, pp. Ixxii and Ixxv. 

4 In recent yeara Mr. K. G. Goswami has drawn atteution tu a Krahml Inscriptioil 
el Kanishka, dated m the year 2, which he found in the Municipal Muaeutu at 
Allahabad {Cslcutla Hsoiato, July, 1984, p. 88). 
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residence at Peshawar (Purushapura) and possibly established 
Kanishkapura * in KatoTra. It is, however, more probable 
that Kanishkapura was established by his namesake of ibeAra 
inscription. After making himself master of the south (i.e., 
India) Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king 
of the Parthians.* In his old age he led an army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the Tsung-ling 
mountains (Taghdumbash Pamir) between the Pamir Plateau 
and Khotan. The Northern expedition is apparently referred 
to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his rule in the territory 
to the east of the Tsung-ling mountains, and of a Chinese 
Prince detained as a hostage at bis court. 

It is not improbable that Kanishka was the Kushan king 
repulsed by general Pan-ch’ao during the reign of the 
Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). It has no doubt been 
argued that Kanishka “ must have been a monarch of some 
celebrity and if the Chinese had come into victorious contact 
with him, their historians would have mentioned it.” But 
if we identify Pan-ch’ao’s Kushan contemporary with 
Kadphises II, the silence of the Chinese becomes still more 
mysterious and inexplicable because he was certainly well 
known to the annalists. On the other hand, Kanishka was 
not known to them, and the non-mention of his name, if 
he were Pan-ch’ao’s contemporary, cannot be more surpris- 
ing than that of his predecessor, Wema. In favour of 
Kanishka’s identity with Pan-ch’ao’s antagonist we may 
urge that Kanishka is known to have come into conflict 
with the Chinese, but the same cannot be said with regard 
to Wema, the events of whose reign, as recorded by Chinese 
annalists, do not include a first class M'ar with China. The 
legend of Kanishka’s death published by S, L6vi contains 


* Cunningham (AGI®, 114) located it near t^rlnagur, Stein and Smith identify it 
with Kanispar, situated between the Vitasta river and the high road leading from 
Varihamula to Srinagar ** (EHI^ p. 276). 

) Jnd. Ant., 190d»p. 882. 
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a significant passage which runs thus : — “ I have subjugated 
three regions ; all men have taken refuge with me, the region 
of the north alone has not come in to make its submission.” ^ 
Have we not here a covert allusion to his failure in the 
encounter with his mighty northern neighbour ? 

Kanishka’s fame rests not so much on his conquests, as 
on his patronage of the religion of Sakyamuni. Numis- 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism at the commencement of his reign, if not earlier. 
He showed his zeal for his faith by building the celebrated 
relic tower and Sahghardma at Purushapura or Peshawar 
which excited the wonder of Chinese and Muslim travellers.* 
He convoked the last great Buddhist council which was held 
in Kasmira or Jalandhar.® But though a Buddhist, the 
Kushan monarch continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, 
Zoroastrian, Elamite, Mithraic and Hindu gods worshipped 
in the various provinces of his far-flung empire. * The court 
of Kanishka was adorned by Par^va, Vasumitra, A^vaghosha, 
Charaka, Nagarjuna, ® Sarugharaksha, Mathara, Agesilaos 

> EH1<, p. 285 ; JRAS. 1912, 674. 

* The fame of the Kanishka Mahavihara remained undiminished till the days of 
the Pal a Kings of Bengal as is apparent from the Ghoshravan Inscription of the tinoe of 
DevapMa. Kaniehka’s Chatiya is referred to by Alberuui. 

3 One account possibly mentions Gandhara as the place where the Assembly 
met. The earliest authorities seem to locate it iu Kashmir. Kundalavwna vihdra 
appears to be the name of the monastery where the theologians assembled probably under 
the presidency of Vasuniitra. The chief business of the Synod seems to be the collection 
of canonical texts, and the preparation of commentaries on them (Smith, pp. 

268 ft; Law, Buddhistic Studies, 71). 

* See JRAS, 1912, pp. 1003, 1004. The Elamite (Sumerian ? Hastings, 5,827) 
goddess Kana possibly gave her name to the famous Nai^aka coins (c/. Bhand.,« 
Carm. Lec.^ 1921, p. 161). For the influence of the Mithra (Mihr, Mihira, Miiro) cult 
on Kushan India, see Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vatshnansm, Saivism and Minor 
lieligwus Systems, p. 154. According to Professor Rapson (Audhra Coins, xii) the 
diversity of coin-types does not show religious' eclecticism, but reflects the different 
forms of religion which prevailed in the various districts of the vast empire of the 
Great Kushans. 

* It ia poaaible that Nagarjuna was a contemporary, not of Kanishka I, but of 
Kaniahka II and Huviahka. 
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the Grreek an() other worthies who played a leading part in 
the religious, literary, scientific, philosophical and artistic 
activities of the reign. Excavations at Mgt near Mathura 
have disclosed a life-size statue of the great king. ’ 

After Eanishka came YSsishka, Huvishka and Eanishka 
of the Ara inscription. We have got inscriptions of 
Vasishka dated 24 and 28 which prove his control over 
Mathura and Eastern Malwa. He may have been identical 
with Vajheshka, the father of Kanishka of the Ara inscrip- 
tion, and Jushka of the Rajataranginl, the founder of the 
town of Jushkapur, modern Zukur to the north of Srinagar.* 

Huvishka’s dates range from 28 to 60. A Mathura 
Inscription ® represents him as the grandson of a king who 
has the appellation “ Sacha dharmathita," i.e., steadfast in 
the true Law, which occurs on the coins of Kuyula 
Kaphsa. Kalhana’s narrative leaves the impression that 
Huvishka ruled simultaneously with Jushka and Eanishka, 
i.e.jVa-jheshka and Kanishka of the ArS inscription of the 
year 41. The Wardak vase inscription proves the inclusion 
of Kabul within his dominions. But there is no evidence 
that he retained his hold on the Lower Indus Valley which 
was probably wrested from the successors of Kanishka I by 
Budradaman. In Ka^mlra Huvishka built a town named 
Husbkapura.^ Like Kanishka I, he was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathura. ® He 
also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity of coin- 
types. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and Indian deities 
we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable figure of Boma.* 

‘ BHI«, p. 272. Cf. Coin-portrait, JBA8, 1912, 670. 

* BHlt, p. 276. 

3 JBAS. 1924, p. 402. 

^ It is identified with Ushkfir inside the Baramula Pass p* 287). 

* C], Luders, List No. 02, 

* Camh, Short Hist., 79. Numismatic evidence possibly suggests that (he 
* lion-sianfiard * was to some of the Great Kashins was the Qaru4a*dvaja was to their 
Gnpta Bueeessors. C/. Whitehead.. 196* 
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A Mathura inscription refers to the restoration during his 
reign of a delapidated Devakula of his grandfather. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Aril 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka. Liiders, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Konow, on 
the other hand, distinguish between the two Kanishkas.* 
According to Luders, Kanishka of the Ara inscription was a 
son of Vasishka and probably a grandson of Kanishka I. 
Kanishka II had the titles Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Devaputra 
and possibly Kaisara (Caesar). It is probable that he, and 
not Kanishka I, was the founder of the town of Kanishkapura 
in Kas'mira. 

The last notable king of Kanishka’ s line was YSsudeva I. 
His dates range from the year 74 to 98, i.e., A.D. 152 to 
176 according to the system of chronology adopted in these 
pages. He does not appear to have been a Buddhist. His 
coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended by Nandi. There 
can be no doubt that he reverted to Saivism, the religion 
professed by his great predecessor Kadphises H. A king 
named Vasudeva is mentioned in the Kavya Mimdrhsa as a 
patron of poets and a Sabh&pati, apparently ‘ President of a 
Society ’ (of learned men). That the Kushan Age was a 
period of great literary activity is proved by the works of 
A^vaghosha, Nagarjuna and others. It was also a period of 
religious ferment and missionary activity. It witnessed the 
development of Saivism and the allied cult of Karttikeya, of 
the Mahdydna form of Buddhism and the cults of Mihira 
and of Vasudeva-Krishna, and it saw the introduction of 
Buddhism into China by Ka^yapa Matanga (c. 61-67 A.D.). 

‘ Cj. Corpuj, It. i. Ux-; 163. Bp. Ind., XIV, p. 143. JBA8, 1913, 98. 
The mention of s distioguiBbiog patronyniic in the record of the year 41, and the fact 
that no inacriptiong of Kanibhka are known that are referable to the period 24 to 40 of 
the era used by the family (when the Kushfin throne was occupied by Vasiahka and 
poaalbly Huviahka as a junior partner), auggeBt that Kanishka of the year 41 is not to 
be identified with Kanishka of the years 
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“.The dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian cmli- 
zation to Central and Eastern Asia-” 

The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in the 
Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to sur- 
mise that be gradually lost his hold over the north-western 
portion of the Kushan dominions. 

- About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear of 
the existence of no less than four kingdoms all ‘ dependent 
on the Yue-chi,’ and ruled probably by princes of the 
Yue-chi stock.* 

These were Ta-hia (the Oxus region), Ki-pin (Kapisa), 
Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India proper). In 230 
the Ta ^ue-chi (Great [?] Yue-chi king) Po-tiao sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor. The Yue-chi kingdom of 
Tientchou probably disappeared in the fourth century A.D., 


^ Cjf. Kennedy/ JBAS, 1913, 1060 f. Among the tucceBBors of V&sudeva may 
be mentioned Kanishka (III), Vhsu (Whitehead, Indo GrMk Coins, pp. 211-12),. 
Po-tiao, A D. *230 (Corpus, II. i. Ixxvii) and Grambatea, A.D. 360 (Smith, BHI^, 
p. 290). Kings claiming to belong to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in 
Ki-pin and Qandbara long after he had passed away * Itinerary of Ouk(mg, Cal .. 
Bre#., 19*22, Aug.-Sept., pp. 193, 489). The last king of Kanisbka's race was, 
according to tradition, Lagaturman who was overthrown by his Brahma^a minister 
Kallar (Alberuni, IT, iSj. For an alleged invasion of India in the later Kush&n 
period by Ardeshir Babagan (A.D. 226-41), the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
see Ferishta (Elliot and Dowson, VI, p. 65). Varbran II/A.D. 276 93) conquered 
the whole of daka«th4na and made his son VarhrSn III governor of the conquered 
territory. Sakastbana continued to form a part of the Sassanian empire down. to the 
time of Shapnr II. A Pahlavi Inscription of Persepolis, which Herzteld deciphered 
in 1923, dated probably in A.D 310-11, when Shapur.U 1309-79) was on the throne, 
refers to the Sassanian ruler of Sakasthana aa ** Sakinsdh, minister of ministers ' 
(dahirdn dahtr) of Hind, Sakasthana anj Tukhiristhan ** (MASI, 38,36). ThV 
Paikuli Inscription mentions the Saka. chiefs of North-Western India among the 
retainers of Varhran HI, governor of Sikasthfina in the last quarter of the third 
century A.D. (JBAS, 1933 219). The Abhiras of Western India seem also to 
have acknowledged the sway of the Sassanians (Kapsou, Andhra Coins, CKXxiv). 
J. Charpentier points out (Aiyangar Com. Vol 16) that at the time of Gosmas Indicc* 
pleustes ic. 500 A.D.) the right side of the Indus Delta belonged to Persia. Persians 
ftgnre also in early Cbalukya epigraphs and the Raghuvo^H of Ealid&sa, 
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being conquered by the Nagas. SakasthSna and parts of 
North- West India were conquered by the Sassanians in the 
days of Varhran II (A D. 276-93). During the early part 
of the reign of Sliapur II (A.D. 309-79) the Sassanian 
suzerainty was still acknowledged in parts of North-Western 
India. 



Section IV. The Njgas and the Later Kushjns. 


The successors ot the Great Kushans in Mathura and 
certain adjoining tracts were the Nagas. The prevalence 
of Naga rule over a considerable portion of northern and 
central India in the third and fourth centuries A. 1)., 
is amply attested by opigraphic evidence. A Lahore 
copper seal inscription of the fourth century A.D. refers to 
a king named Mahe^vara Naga, the son of Nagabhatta.’ 
The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers to King Ganapati 
Naga, while several Vakataka records mention Bhava 
Naga, sovereign of the Bharasivas, whose grandson’s grandson 
Rudrasena II was a contemporary of Chandra (iupla IJ, 
and who accordingly must have flourished long before 
the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some idea of the great 
power of the rulers of Bhava Naga’s line and the territory 
ov(r which they ruled may be gathered from the fact that 
the dynasty performed ten Asraviedha sacrifices and “were 
besprinkled on the forehead with the pure water of (the 
river) Bhagiratht (Ganges) that had been obtained by their 
valour.”"^ The valiant deeds of the family culminating in 
the performance of ten A^vamedha sacrifices indicate that 
they were not a feudatory line owing allegiance to the 
Kushans. We learn from the Puratias that the Nagas 
established themselves at Vidi^a, Padmavati, Kantipuri and 
even Mathura which was the southern* capital of Kanisbka 
and his successors. The greatest of the Naga Kings was 
perhaps Chandram^a, ^ ‘the second Nakhavant,’ whose name 
reminds us of the great king Chandra of the Delhi Iron 

t Fleet, CII, p. 283. » CII, p. 241 ; AHD, p. 72. s JEA8, 1906, p. 283. 

* “ Nfpfin VaidiiakdfM c—dpi bhavi^yd^stu nibodhaia 
Se^asya Ndga-rdjasya putral} para purafljaydh 
Bhogl bhavl^yaie rdjd rifpo Ndga-kuU6dvabal}, 

Saddcandras tu ChandrdMo dvitlyo Nakhavddit tathd,” 

--Dynasties of the Kali Age^ p. 49. 
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Pillar inscription. The hand of a Naga princess was 
sought by Chandra Gupta TI in the fourth century, and a 
Naga officer governed the Gangetic Doab as late as the 
time of Skanda Gupta.’ The Kushans, however, continued 
to rule in the Kabul valley and parts of the Indian borderland. 
One of them gave his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas (or 
Hormi/.d) II, the Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 301-09). 
As already stated Vaihran IT (A.D. 276 93) and his 
successors up to the time of Shapurllseem to have exercised 
suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. “ When Shapur II 
besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian elephants served under 
his command. ’ ’ ’’ Shortly afterwards the Sassanian supremacy 
was replaced by that of the Guptas, and the Daivaputra 
shahi shahanushdhi,” i.e.,ihe Kushan monarch or monarchs 
of the North-West Provinces sent valuable presents to 
Snmudra Gupta.* In the fifth century the Kidara Kushans 
o.'tablished their rule over Gandhara and Ka^mira.* In the 
sixth century the Kushans had to fight hard against the 
Huns and in the following centuries, against the Muslims. 
In the ninth century A.D. a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 
of the SafTarids, was established in Sistan (Seistan) and the 
sway of the family soon extended to Ghazni, Zabulistan, 
Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan. The later kings of the race of 
Kanishka seem to have had one residence in Gandhara at 
the city of Und, Ohind, Waihand or Udabhanda, on the 
Indus. Another capital was situated in the Kabul valley. 
The family was finally extinguished by the Brahmana Kallar 
or Lalliya who founded the Hindu Shahiyya dynasty towards 
the close of the ninth century A.D, A part of the kingdom of 
Kabul foil into the hands of Alptigin in the tenth century.* 

I For later tracea o( N&gti rule, see Bom. Gaz.» I. 2, pp. 261, 292, 813, 674; £p. 
Tod., X, 25. 

* JBA6, 1918, p. 1062. Smith (EHl^ p. 290) and Herzfeld (MAST, 88, 86> give 
the date A.D. 360, 3 C/. also JASB, 1908, 98. 

« JRA9, 1913, p. 1061. Smith, Catalogue, 89. R. D. Banerji, JASB, 1908, 91 

S Kasim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mal^mud, 26, 166. 



CHAPTER IX. SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 

Section I. The Kshaharitas, 

We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kapi^a-Gandhara) 
and Sakasthana (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large part of Northern India. The principal Scythio 
dynasties continued to rule in the north. But a Satrapal 
family* the Kshaharatas, extended their power to Western 
India and the Deccan, and wrested parts of Maharashtra 
from the Satavahanas. The Satavahana king apparently 
retired to the southern part of his dominions, probably to 
the Janapada of the Bellary District which came to be 
known as Sat.ivahanihara, and was at one time under the 
direct administration of a military governor {mahasenapati) 
named Skandanaga.’ The w’aning power of the indigenous 
rulers of the Deccan and the waxing strength of the invaders 
seem to be hinted at in the following lines of the Periplus : 

“ Tl)e city of Calliena (Kalyana) in the time of the 
elder Saraganus (probably Satakarni I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it came into the possession o'" 
Sandanes (possibly Sunandana Satakarni) * the port is much 
obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may chance to be 
taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard.” 

The name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
region and of Maharashtra, Kshaharata, seems to be identical 


> Bp. Ind., XIV, 166. 

» Of. IHQ, 1982, 281. JUOB3, 1(132, 7f, 
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with *‘Kara'ai,” the designation of a famous Saka tribe of 
the north mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy.^ 

The known members of the Eshaharata, Khakharata, or 
Chaharata family are Liaka, Patika, Ghataka, Bhumaka and 
NahapAna. Of these Liaka, Patika and Ghataka belonged 
to the Taxila and Mathura regions respectively. Bhumaka 
was a Kshatrapa of Ka^ihiawar. Bapson says that he pre- 
ceded Nahapana. Hi^ coin-types are “ arrow, discus and 
thunderbolt.” These types have been compared with the 
reverse type ” discus, bow and arrow” of certain copper 
coins struck conjointly by Spalirises and Azes (I) . 

Nahapana was the greatest of the Eshaharata Satraps. 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, Junnar and Earle (in the Poona district) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the 
benefactions of his son-in-law llshavadata (^lishabbadatta), 
the Saka, while the eighth inscription specifies the charitable 
works of Ayaraa, the Amatya (minister or district officer). 
Ushavadata’s inscriptions inlioate that Nahapana’s political 
influence probably extended fro n Pooin (in Maharashtra) 
and >?urparaka (in North Kohkan) toPrabhasa in Eathiawar, 
Mandasor (DaAapura) and Ujjain in Malwa and the district 
of Ajmir including Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to 
which GshavadSta resorted for consecration after his victory 
over the Malayas or Malavas. 

The Nasik records give the dates 41, 42, and 45, of an 
unspecified era, and call NahapSna a Kshatrapa, while the 
Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the date 46 and speaks 
of NihapSna as Mahdkshatrapa. The generally accepted 
view is that these dates are to be referred to the Saka era of 


^ /nii. 1884, p. 400. Mr. Y. B. Gupte poiots oat {htd, 173> 

iHut amonf the iheplitfdi of the OeceeQ we he^fe the sufoeme Kbac&ba which lie 
poaeidert to be a ahortened form of Khakbarftta (Eihaharftta). 
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78 A.D. The name Nahapana is no doubt Persian, but the 
KshaharSta tribe to which Naiiapana belonged was probably 
of Saka extraction and Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name of 3aka era from 
the Saka princes of the House of Nahapana. Rapson accepts 
the view that Nahapana’s dates are recorded in years of 
the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and, therefore, assigns 
Nahapana to the period A.D. 119 to 124.* Several scholars 
identify Nahapana with Mambarus (emended into Naraba- 
nus)* of the Periplus whose capital was Minnagara in Ariake. 
According to one theory Minnagara is modern Mandasor,* 
and Ariake is Aparantika.'* 

R. D. Banerji and G. Jouveau-Dubrenil are of opinion 
that Nahapfina’s dates are not referable to the Saka era. 
They say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Nahapana 
are dated in the Saka era, there will be only an interval of 
five years between the inscription of this king, dated 46 
and the inscriptions of Rudradaman, dated 52. Within 
these years must have taken place : 

(1) The end of Nahapana’s reign ; 

(2) The destruction of the Kshaharatas ; 


Allan thinks that the coins of Nahapana cannot be assigned to so late a date in 
the second centary A.I). He poiots among other things to the similarity of the 
bust on the obverse of Nahapana^s silver coins and that on the coins of Hajuvula, 
But he admits that this may he due to derivations from a common prototype such as 
the coins of Strato I, Cctnh^ Short 80 f. 

2 JRA9. 1912. p. 785. 

3 This is the view of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who apparently follows Bomb. Oaz„ 
1. 1. 16 n. ; c/. however, Ind. Ant., 1926, p. 143, Capital of Nahapdna (»Junnsr). 
Fleet identifies Minnagara withDobadJn the Pafich Mab&ls (JBAS» 1912, p. 788; 
1013 , 9980 ). In a paper read at the sixth conference of Orientalists at Patna Dr. 
Jayaswal referred to a Jaina work which mentions Broach aa the capital of Nahapftna 
(see now Avaiyaka aUtra, JBOBS, 1980, Sept. •Deo., 290). For a different tradition 
866 IHQ, 1929, 356. 

^ C/. also TA, 7, 269, 263 ; Ariake may also be Aryaka of Varlhamihira*a 
Bfihat Saihhita. 
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(3) The accession of Ghash^ana as Kshatrapa, his 

reign as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Maha- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahakshatrapa ; 

(4) The accession of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa, his 

reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahakshatrapa ; 

(5) The accession of Rudradaman and the beginning 

of his reign. 

There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 
the last known date of Nahapana, and the year 52, the first 
known date of Rudradaman). There is nothing to show 
that Chashtana’s family came to power after the destruc- 
tion of the Kshaharatas. The line of Chashtana may 
have been ruling in Cutch and perhaps some adjacent 
territories, as the Andhau inscriptions of the year 
52 suggest, while the Kshaharatas were ruling in parts 
of Mai w a and Maharashtra. Moreover, there is no good 
ground for believing that a long interval elapsed from 
the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. Drs. 
Bhandarkar and R. C. Majumdar have pointed out that 
the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that Chashtana 
and Rudradaman ruled conjointly in the year 52. Professor 
J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that there 
is no “cha" after Rudradfnnan in the text of the inscription : 
Rdjha Chashtanasa Ysarnotika-putrasa rdjfia Rudraddmasa 
Jayadama-putrasa varshe daipachdsc, 50, S. Professor 
Dubreuil translates the passage thus : 

“ In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradaman, son of 
JayadSman, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson of 
Y^amotika.” 

The Professor who objects to a ‘cha' himself makes use 
not only of “and” but also of the words “grandson” and 
“ great-grandson ” no trace of which can be found in the 
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original record. Had his translat’on been what the writer 
of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should have ex- 
pected to 6nd the name of YsSmotika first, and then the 
name of Chashtana followed by those of Jayadaman and 
Rudradaman — Ys&motika prapautrasa Chashtana pautrasa 
Jayadama-putrasa Rudradamasa} Moreover, it is signi- 
ficant that in the text of the inscription there is no royal 
title prefixed to the name of Jayadaman who ruled between 
Chashtana and Rudradaman according to Dubreuil. On 
the other hand, both Cbasb|ana and Rudradaman are called 
rdjd. The "two are mentioned in exactly the same way — 
with the honorific raja and the patronymic. The literal 
translation of the inscriptional passage is “in the year 52 
of king Chashtana son of Ysamotika, of king Rudradaman 
son of Jayadaman,’’ and this certainly indicates that the 
year r>‘2 belonged to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudra- 
daman.'^ The conjoint rule of two kings was known to 
ancicMii Hindu writers on polity." The theory of the conjoint 
rule of Chashtana and his grandson is supported by the fact 
that Jayadaman did not live to be Mahdkshatrapa -and must 
have predeceased his father, Chashtana, as, unlike Chash- 
tana and Rudradaman, he is called simply a Kshatrapa 
(not Mahakshatrapa and Bhadramukha) even in the 
inscriptions of his descendants.* We have already noticed 
the fact that the title raja, which is given to Chashtana 

1 Cj, the Jucagadh, Quq4a Jasdhan inscriptioDB. 

* C/. the coin legends ** Heramayasa Kahyapaya,"' ** Gudupharasa Sasasa,'' etc., 
where, too* we have no cha after the second name. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coin$, 
86, 147. 

3 C/. Dviraja in the Atharva Veda (V. 20, 9) ; Dvairajya in the Kau^iliya Arthaiisira 

p. 825 ; Dorajja of the lyfirahga Sntta ;* the classical account of Patalene, p. 209 ante ; 
the case of Dhritarftab^ra and Duryodhana in the Great Epic ; of Eukratidea and hit 
son in Justin's work; of Strato I and Strato II; of Azes and ^ziHses, etc., etc. The 
Makdvastu (III. 432) refers to the conjoint rule of three brothers : — *^Kahhgeehu 
8iMi<ipurafii nama nagaraiAi tatra trayo bkrdtaro ekamdtfikd r&jyaih kirayaihti,*'' 
See alsoIA, 6. 29. Cf. NilakanU Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, 120, 122, 180. 

* Cf* the Gup4e sad Jesdhen inseriptioos. 
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and BudradamaQ in the Andhau inscriptionsi. is hot given 
to. Jayadaman. , 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapana cannot be referred to the. same era as used on 
the coins and in.scriptions of Chashtana’s dynasty because 
if . we assume that Nahapana was dethroned in 46 S. E., 
Gautamiputra must have held Nasik up to 52 S. E. (from 
bis .18th to his ‘24th year), then Pulutnayi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradatnun is known to have defeated Pulu- 
mayi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradaman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. There 
is no clear evidence to suggest that the Satavahanas lost 
Poona and Nasik to that great satrap. Another untenable 
assumption of Mr. Banerji is tliat Rudradaman finished bis 
conquests before the year 52 or A. D. 130, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of Cutch 
and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House of Cbash- 
tana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to 
the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by 
Professor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapana refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushans who could not have ruled in India 
before the first century A. D.^ 

The power of Nahapana and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras, was threatend by the Malayas (Malavas) from the 
north, and the Satavahanas from the south. The incursion 
of the Malavas was repelled by llshavadata. But the 
Satavahana attack proved fatal to 8aka rule in Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chakora and Sivasvati mention- 
ed in the Puranas as the immediate successors of Sunandana 

' HapsoDy Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc,, pp. Iviii, clxxxv; Bhandarkar, 
Ind, Ant.t 1918-1919, * Deccan of the 8atavabaoa period/ 

50 
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during whose reign d&tsvahana prestige bad sunk very low 
and marauders from Barygaza had been harrying (be ports 
that had once enjoyed the protection of the elder datakarni, 
probably Satakarni I. But the king whose name occurs next 
in the list, viz.,Gautamiputra, regained the lost power of his 
house and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Nasik praSasti calls him the “uprooter 
of the Kshabarata race” and the “restorer of the glory 
of the Satavahana family.” That Nabapana himself was 
overthrown by Gautamiputra is proved by the testimony of 
the Jogaltbembi hoard (in the Nasik district) which consisted 
of Nafaapana’s own silver coins and coins restruck by 
Gautamiputra. In the restruck coins there was not a single 
one belonging to any prince other than Nahapana as would 
certainly have been the case if any ruler had intervened 
between Nahapana and Gautamiputra, 



Section II, The Bbstoration of the ^^iTAViHANA 

Empire. 

Gautamtpntra’i victory over the Kehaharatas led to 
the restoration of the Satavahana power in Maharashtra 
and some adjoining provinces. The recovery of Maharash- 
tra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated in the year 18 ^ 
and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amatya or the king’s 
officer in charge of Mamala* (the territory round Karle, 
modern Msval in the Poona district). But this was not 
the only achievement of Gautamiputra. We learn from 
the Nasik record of queen Gautami Bala^ri that her son des- 
troyed tbeSakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahlavas 
(Parthians), and that his dominions extended not only over 
Asika,* Asaka (A4maka on the Godavari, i.e., Maharash- 
tra),” and Mulaka (the district around Paithan), but also 
over Suratha (Kathiawar), Kukura (in Western or Central 
India, possibly near thePariyatra or the Western Vindhyas),* 
Aparanta (North Konkan), Anupa (district around Ma,hi4- 
mati on the Narmada), Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara- 
Avanti (East * and West Maiwa). He is further styled lord 
of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Malaya or 
Travancore hills, and from the Eastern (Mahendra) to the 
Western (Sahya) Ghats. The possession of Veiayanti in the 
Eanarese country is specially referred to in the Nasik 

^ The N&flik Edict was iasued from the viotorioas camp at Vejayanti and was 
addreaaad to the Amaiya or the king’s officer in charge of OoTardbana (Kasik). 

* Cf. Arshika, PatBi!i:ali. IV, 2 2. 

^ Shamasastry's trdD*«lation of the Arthaiasira, p. 143, n. 2. 

< Brihat Saihhit&t XIV, 4. 

^ Ba<*terii M&Uwa was und^r Vaaisbka, the sutcessor of Kaniahka I, in the year 
28 of the Eusbin Era wbieh corresponds to A.D. 106 acro'ding to the system of 
obcoiiol(^j adc^pted in these pages 
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inscription of the year 18. The names of the Andhra 
country (Andhrapatha) and South Kosala are, hovpever, 
conspicuous by their" absence. Inscriptions and the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang prove that both these territories 
were at one lime or other included within the Satavahana 
empire. The earliest Satavahana king whose inscriptions 
have been found in the Andhra region is Pulumayi, son of 
Gautamiputra. It is, however, possible that some vague 
claim of suzerainty over the areas in question is implied 
in the boast that the “ chargers of Gautamiputra drank 
the w'ater of the three oceans ” {lisamudatoya-pita-vahana) . 

In the Nasik prahsti Gautamiputra figures not only as 
a conqueror, but also as a social reformer. “ He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of the twice-born, apparently the Brahmanas, as 
well as the low'cst orders {Dvijavarakiitubavivadhanay and 
stopped the contamination of the four varnas (castes).” 

According to Sir E. G. Btiandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his son 
Pulumayi. They give the following reasons in support of 
their theory ; — 

(1) In Gautami’s inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumayi) she is called the mother of 
.the great king and the grandmother of -the great king. 
This statement >vouId be pointless if she were not loth at 
one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother’s inscription was written, and 
Pulumayi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription. 

^ Kutumha inejtr».s ' a hou-?el)o!«l ’ ‘ a fainilj' ’ and avara^kutnha may be t»*k#*n 
to mean * boase holds or families of tlie lotxly,’ The use of fhf3 word ku^uha may 
engj^est that the ‘ lowly ’ order or orders, wtiose families or households are referred to, 
ara the traders and agriculturists (kuiumhika), ... 
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But there is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed 
over in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and the 
“ king’s mother whose son is living,” in favour of certain 
Buddhist monks “ dwelling in the cave which was a pious 
gift of theirs," presupposes the gift of the Nasik Cave No. 

3 in the 19th year of Puluraayi. Consequently Gautami- 
putra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and sometimes a son on the 
throne. Queen Gautami Bala^rl, on the other hand, was one 
of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few v.'ho saw grandchild- 
ren on the throne. Therefore she claimed to be the 
mother of a great king and the grandmother of a great 
king. 

As to point (2), is the silence satisfactorily explained by 
the theory of conjoint rule ? Tliose who prefer the opposite 
view may point out that although it is not customary for an 
ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass over a 
reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly natural 
for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the glories 
of a son who was associated with her in a previous gift. 

As to point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred to 
in the postscript of the year 24 was identical wdth the 
grant of the year 19 of Pulumayi. The donors in the post- 
script were king Gautamiputra and the rajamata, the king’s 
mother, apparently Balasri, while the donor in the year 19 
of Pulumayi was the queen-mother alone. In the inscrip- 
tion of the year 24, the queen-mother is called Mahadevt 
JivasutS Rajamata, tlu! great queen, the king’s mother, 
whose son is alive. In Pulumfiyi’s inscription the epithets 
Mah&devi and R&jamata are retained but the epithet 
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” Jivasutd,” “ whose son is alive,” is significantly omitted. 
The donees in the former grant were the Tekirasi or Trira^mi 
ascetics in general, the don’ees in the latter grant were the 
monks of the Bhadavantya school. The object of grant in 
the former case may have been merely the Veranda of 
Cave No. 3, which contains the postscript of the year 24, 
and whose existence before the 19th year of Pulumayi 
is attested by an edict of Gautamiputra of the year 18. 
On the other hand, the cave given away to the Bhadava- 
niya monks was the whole of Cave No. 3. 

If Gautamiputra and bis son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in 
Maharashtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautami- 
pulra was styled ” Govadhanasa BenakataJcasvdmi,” “lord 
of Benakataka in Govardbana ” (Nasik),‘ and why he 
addressed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra , while in 
the record of the year 19, Pulumayi was considered as so 
important that the date was recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior ruler.* 

The generally accepted view is that Pulum&yi came after 
Gautamiputra. 

The date of Gautamiputra Satakarni is a matter, regard- 
ing which there is a wide divergence of opinion. There are 
scholars who believe that the epithets varavararia-vikrama, 
charu-vikrama, “ whose gait was beautiful like the gait 
of a choice elephant,” and Saka-nishudana, destroyer of 
8akas, suggest that he was the original of Rdjd Yikrama- 
ditya of legend who founded the era of 68 B. C. But, as 

1 The 086 of the expression '* Govadhtnasa suj^gests that there were other 
localises named Benakataka ftvtm which this particular place is distingaished. A 
Benn&kata in the eastern part of the Yakat^ka kingdom is mentioned in the Tiroi}! 
plates of Pravarasena II (IHQ, 1935, 293; Ep. Ind. XXII, 167 fT). 

2 C/ B. D. Banerji, JRAS, 1917, pp 2B1 et seq. Note also the epithet 
{Dakihiif^) patheHara * lord of the Deccan** applied to Pnlumftyi in the proiefti of 
the year 19, 
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already pointed out, the use of regnal years by Gautamtputra 
and his descendants indicate that no era originated with the 
dynasty. Further, Indian literature clearly distinguishes 
between Vikramaditya of Ujjain and Salivahana or the Ssta- 
v&banas of PratisthSna. The view accepted in these pages is 
that Gautamlputra was the conqueror of Nahapana and that 
his 18th year fell after the year 46 of the Saka era, the last 
recorded date of his vanquished opponent. In other words 
the conquest of Nasik by Gautamlputra took place some time 
after A. D. 78 + 46=124, and his accession after A. D. 
124 — 18 — 106. As he ruled for at least 24 years, his reign 
must have terminated after A. D. 130. 

In the Puranic lists compiled by Parjjiter the immediate 
successors of Gautamlputra are Ptiloma, his son, and 
Satakarni. Puloma is doubtless identical with Siro P(t)ole 
maios of Baithana mentioned by Ptolemy and Vasishtbiputra 
Svftmi 8rl PalumlYi of inscriptions and coins. Satakarni is 
perhaps to be identified with Y^sishthlputra Sri ditakarni 
of a Kanheri Cave Inscription, or with V&sishthrputra 
Ghatarapana Ssitakarni of a N§,n5ghat record. His exact 
position in the genealogical list cannot be determined with 
precision. The Kanheri epigraph represents Vasishtbiputra 
8rl Sstakarni as the husband of a daughter of the MdhS- 
kshatrapa Ru(dra). Rapson identifies this Rudra with 
Rudradaman I. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
dfitav&hana king mentioned in the Kanheri record, or one of 
his close relations who bore a similar name, was identical 
with Sfttakarni, lord of the Deccan, whom RudradSman 
“twice in fair fight completely defeated, but did not destroy 
on account of the nearness of their connection.” Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s identification of Vasishtbiputra Sri Satakarni 
of Kanheri with Vasishthipura Siva Sri Satakarni of coins 
and Siva Sri of the Matsya Pnrana cannot be regarded as 
more than a conjecture. The ruler mentioned in the Kanheri 
Inscription may have been a brother of Pulumayi. 
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We have seen that the capital of PulumSyi wasBaithan, 
i.e., Paithan or Pratishthana on the Godavari, identified by 
Bhandarkar with Navanara, or Navanagara, i.e., the new 
city. Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions of this 
king included the Krishna-Godavari region as well as 
Maliarashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 
Andhra country is not rhentioned in the list of territories 
over which Gautamiputra held his sway. It is not altogetlier. 
improbable that Vasishthiputra Polumayi was the finst to 
establish the Satavahana power in that region. Sukhtankar 
identifies him with Siri Puliimayi, king of the Satavahanas, 
mentioned in an inscription discovered in the Adoni taluk 
of the Bellary district. But the absence of the distinguish- 
ing metronymic makes the identification uncertain and 
probably indicates that the king referred to in the inscrip- 
tion is Pulumayi I of the Puranas or some other prince of 
the dynasty who bore the same name. D. 0. Sircar 
identifies him with the last king of Pargiter’s list. Numis- 
matic evidence suggests that the political influence of a 
Pulumayi extended to the Coromandel coast, and possibly the 
Chanda district of the Central Provinces. But in the absence 
of epigraphic corroboration the matter cannot he regarded 
as definitely proved. Moreover, the absence of the metro- 
nymic VSsishtMputra makes it uncertain in some cases' 
as to whether the son of- the great Gautamiputra is meant. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumayi must have come to the throne" 
some time after A.D. 130. He is known from a Karle epi- 
graph to have ruled for at least 24 years, so that his reign 
terminated after A.D. 154. 

The successors of Fiiloma according to the Puranic lists 
compiled by Pargiter are Siva Sri and Sivaskanda (of 
Sivaskandha) Satakarni. The former is possibly identical 
with king Siva Sri Apilava or with Vasishthiputra Siva 
Sri SSltakarni of coins, and the latter with king Sri 
Sivamaka Sata of an Amaravatl Inscription,, as D* 0, 
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Sircar suggests, or with Mathariputra Sri Sata of Kanhcri. 
Closely connected, with these rulers was the king Vasishtht- 
putra “ Siri Cada Sati ” whose name is found on coins. 
This prince may Ix' identified with Vasishthiputra “ Sami 
Siri Chaiiida Sati ” of the Kodavali Rock Inscription dis- 
covered near Pithapuram in the Codavarl district. The 
Puranas represent Chanda Sri as the third ruler after 
Sivaskanda and make h:tn the penultimate king of the line 
Rapson concludes from numi'iuatic evidence that there were 
possibly two kings bearing the name Sri Chandra (Chanda) 
of whom one is connected with Vasishthiputra Siva Sri 
Satakarni and the other, a later king, is probably to be 
identified with Chandra (Chanda) Sri of the Puranas. 

Yajnasri Satakarni.' 

The immediate successor of Sivaskanda according to the 
collated text of Pargiter was Yajna Sri. If the Puranas are to 
be believed his accession took place more than 35 years after 
the close of the reign of Crautamiputra Satakarni, i.e., after 
A.D. J65 and ended after A.D.194. Yajna Sri’s inscriptions, 
which prove that he reigtied for at least 27 years, are found 
at the following places, riz., Nasik in Maharashtra, Kanhcri 
in Aparanta, and China in the Krishna district. His coins 
are found in Gujra4, Kathiawar, Aparanta, the Chanda 
District in the ('entral Provinces, and the Krishtia district 
of the Madras Presidency. There can be no doubt that he 
ruled over both Mahara.shtra and the Andhra country and 

* In JRA.S, July, 1034, TiGOff, Dr. D C. Sircar sugjfesta that the name of this 
king was firt Yajfia Satakarni as stated in inscriptions, and not Ya:fia Sri fas stated 
in the Furanas). It should, however, be remembered that^rl is here an honorihc tind it 
is frequently used as a suflQx iu tlie names of members of the Sabavahana royal hou^e 
(c/. Veda or Skanda-Siri, Ilaku-Siri, Bila ^^rl, ^iva-Srl, etc. ; Rapson, Amihra Coins, 
pp. xlvi, 1 , lii). 7'ho mere fact that in certain dotuiments Sri precedes the name of a 
king does not prove conclusively that it was never used aa a suffix. In the famous 
iDS(;ription of Kliaravela the king is called both Siri Kharavela and Khara' ela-Siri. 
In the Mudrdrahshasa Srimat Cbandragupta is also styled Chanda-Siri 
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recovered Aparanta (N. Koiikan) from the successors of 
Rudradaman I. Smith says that his silver coins imitating 
the coinage of the Saka rulers of Ujjain probably point to 
victories over the latter, and that the coins bearing the figure 
of a ship suggest the inference that the king’s power ex- 
tended over the sea. He thus anticipated the naval ventures 
of the Kadambas of Goa, of Sivaji and of Angria.’ 

Yajna^ri was the last great king of his dynasty. After his 
death the Satavahanas probably lost Maharashtra to the 
Abhira king Isvarsenn.^ The later Satavahana princes — 
Vijaya, Chanda Sri and Pulomavi of the Puranas— seem to 
have ruled in the Eastern Deccan and the Kanarese country. 
The existence of Vijaya has not yet been confirmed by archaeo- 
logical evidence. Chanda Sri, as already pointed out, is identi- 
fied by Rapson with Sri Chada II of the coins, while Pulo- 
mavi is, in the opinion of Dr. D. C. Sircar, to be identified 
with the king of the same name mentioned in theMyakudoni 
inscription of the Bellary District. Coins disclose the 
existence of a few other things of the line who must be 
assigned, to the latest Satavahana period. These include Sri 


' RapsoD, however, 8a}8 (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference to 
certain lead coins (of the Coiotuandel cotst) : *’ obv Ship with two mast'-. In*cr. not 
completely read, but apparently Siri Pu {luma) visa.*' 

* The earliest leference to the /I to which an approximate date can be 
assigned is thrit contained in the Mahahhashya of IhituSodi. The ^fahdbhashya as 
well as the Afahdb/idrof a connects them with the l^ulrita — the Sjdrai of Alexander’s 
historians. Their country — Abiria— -finds inei.tjon in the Periplus. In the third 
quarter of the second century A. D., Abhira chieftains hgured as generals of the d*ika 
rulers of Western India. Shortly afterwards a chief named 14varadatta, probably an 
A'rhlri, beca ue Mahdkshatrapa. His relation to the Abhira king Matjharlputra Wvara 
Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains dtdibtful. But some sebolars are iuclioed to identify 
the two chiefs. It is also 8Ugge3t::d that this dynasty of Invars Sena is identical with 
the Traikutaka line of Aparanta, and that the establishment of the Traiku^aka era in 
A.D., 248 marks the date at which the Ahhiras succeede l the Satav&haoas in the 
Government of Northern Mahfirashtra and the adioining region. The last known rulers 
of the Traikutaka line were Indradatta, bis son Dahrasena (455-56 A.D.), and his son 
Vy&ghrasena (489*90), after whom the kingdom seeioK to have been conquered by the 
YAkataka king Harisheoa, 
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Rudra Satakarni of the Andhrade^a and Sri Krishna (II) 
Satakarni of the Chanda district in the Central Provinces. 
Satavahana rule in theKrishna, Cruntur and Bellary districts 
was eventually supplanted by the IkshYakus^ and the 
Pallavas. ^ 

Provincial Government under the Satavahanas. 

A word may be said here regarding the internal organi- 
sation of the Satavahana empire. The sovereign himself 
seems to have resided in Pratishthana or in “ camps of 
victory ” in Govardhaiia (Nasik district), VaijayantI (in 
North Kauara) and other places. The imperial dominions 

^ The Ihshi'fiku^ are knuwn ftona inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta in the Krishija District and also at Nagarjunikoijdd in the Guntur 
district (Ep. Ind , 1921), If.). They were matrimonially connected with the Kekayas, 
probably a rubng family of Ancient Mysore (Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 88, 101). The 
most well known rulers of tlie Ik•^hvaku family of the Eastern Deccan are Ctiamta- 
mula, i§ri*Vira-Purusha-dalta and EhuvaU Ghamtainula IT. The Ikahvakus were 
succeeded by the An an da ” kintrs of Guntur, the Brihatphalayanss of Kudurahara 
(near Masulip itain), the i^alahkayanas of Vengi (c/ lA, 5. 175 aud the Salakeuoi 
c£ Ptolemy), and the Visbi;iakundins of Lendulura (near Veh;'i). 

* The Pallavas — a peop e of unknown origin, clauning descent from ASvatthamau 
and Naga princesses, are the most important of all the dynasties tliat succeeded the 
Satavahanas in the Ear South. , The claim of descent from Bralima^as of the 
Bharadvaja r)o<ro, the performance of the Ahamedha and patronage of Sanskrit 
learuing, connect the dynasty with the 8uugaa, while the Brahmaij i-Naga connection, 
the performance of Vedic, SicrificeJ inclu ling the horse-sacrihco, early association with 
the Satavahana Janapada in the Bellary district and the use of Prakrita in their early 
records, connect the family w'ith the Satavahanas. There is no question of any 
Parthian affinity as the gen'mlogical lists of the family are singuUily devoid of Parthian 
nomenclature. The well known hostility of the family to the Cliolas and the decidedly 
northern character of their culture preclude the posHihility of a pure Tamil extraction. 
The first groat PalUva king, ^iva-Skanda-vannan, is known from the inscriptions 
found at Mayidavolu (in Guiji||ijr) an! Hirah ujagalli (in Bellary) to have ruled over an 
extensive empire including Kaiiclii, Andhrapatha and i^atahani ra^ha^ «nd performed the 
Ahamedha sacrifico. About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the emperor Bamudra 
Gupta invaded Southern India, defeated the reigning PalUva king, Vish^iugopa, and 
gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the empire of Kanchi which, in the 
long run, probably led to its disruption. The evidence of the Peniikopda Plates, the 
Talagunda inscription and the Hebbat’* grant fHIQ 1927, 421) seems to suggest that 
the Pellava supremacy continued for some tiiui to be ackoowl ilged by tlie early 
Ganges of Southern Mysore and the early Ividambas of Vaijayanti (Baviavasi). The 
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were divided into administrative units called ahara or 
janapada and placed under rulers who fell into two classes, 
viz., (tt) amdtyas who were ordinary civil functionaries and 
(6) military governors and feudatories styled mahasenapati, 
mahdrathi, mahabhoja, and even Rdjan. Amdtyas are 
mentioned in connection with Apariinta (North Konkan), 
Govardhana (Nasik), Mamad(])a (Poona), YanavasI (North 


history of t!»e Pallavas during the fifth and sixth centuries is obscure. Inscriptions 
disclose the names of the following kings, but litUc is known about them : — 


Kings of Krishna, (luijtur King of Kanchi. 

and Kellore districts. 


Omgodu 

UruvupaUi, 

Mangalur, 

Pikira and 

Chura 

grants. 


( 

I Kumaravishnu 

1 I 

Skandavarman I 

1 

Vlravarinan* 

, I 

(D Vi;ayu Skandavarman 31 
(Tambrftpa), 

^2) Yuva'inaliaraja Vishnn- 
Kopa (Palakkada). 

(3) Sirahavarman (DasHna* 
pura, Menmatura and 
Ven^orashlra). 

t Hi Vijaya Vishnugopa 
I VaTiiiin. 


Vi«hntigLpa ] 

Skandaiiiula I 

Kaigiagopa I 

Virakurcba 11* 1 

Skandavarman (Skanda* • 
^ishya) 

Kumaravishnu I, re- 
covered KanchJ. 

I 1 

Buddhavarman, j 

defeated C'holas. 

1 i 

\ I 

Skanda Kumaravishnu IT i 

Buddhiivurman 

Skanda\aiman 

X'isbiuiuopa 

X'lahnudasu 

Skandava rmun 

Sirhhavarman 

Viravarman* 

I 

Skandavarman 

I 1 

Simhavanuan } I 

I A.D. 43G? V I 

Skandavarman ) I 

I 

Nandivarman 
Siiiihavarman (two kings 
of this name) 
Vishiiugopa 
Sirhhavarman 
Siihhavislinn 

I ^ 

Mahen Iravarrnan T 

Kamsirhhavarman T 
Dot I temporary of Pula- 

kei^in II. 


\’ayalur, 
Velurpalai* 
yam, 
Dai.4i and 
C’hendalur 
grants. 


Udaycudiram 

grant. 

Lokavibhaga 
A.D. 468 

and 

Penukond'i 

plates *? 
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Kanara) and Khaddavali (Godavari region). Maharathis 
are found associated with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and 
Kanheri (in the North Kohkan). They intermarried with 
the imperial family (and at times adopted its nomencla- 
ture) and also with the Chutu, Ivausika and Vasishtha chins. 
The Mahabhojas had close relations Avith the Chutu rulers of 
Kanheri and Vauavasl. Mahasendpatis are found in Nasik 
in the days of Yajna Sri and in Bellary in the time of a Pulu- 
mayi. The rule of these military governors, some of whom 
contracted matrimonial alliances with theKusika family, was 
very much in evidence in the last days of the Batavahana 
empire. Potentates with the title of rdjd ruled in the 
Kolhapur region. The most notable among these were 
Vasishthlputra Vilivayakura, MatharTputra Sivalakura and 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura (If). 1 he Vilivayakura group 

cannot fail to remind one of Baleokouros of Hippokoura 
mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy (o. 150 A.l).). 

It is from the ranks of military governors and feudatories 
that the princes who carved out independent principalities 
on the dissolution of the Satavahana empire, evidently 
sprang. The S^filaiikayanas (Balakenoi), for example, who 
appear to have been a feudatory family in the Andhra 
country, afterwards set up an independent sovereignty. 
T’he Pallavas were doubtless connected with the military 
governors of the Bellary district. 

The datakarnis of Kuntala. 

Ill the days of the great Gautamiputra, son of Bala 
!^ri, Banavasi or VaijayantI seems to have been the 
capital of an imperial province under an amiitya named 
i^ivagupta. By an obscure transition the sovereignty 
of the territory passed into the hands of a family, possibly 
styled Chutu in inscriptions,' whose connection with 

^ Some scholars do not accept the theory that Chutu is a dynastic designation. 
They regard it as a personal name. Prog, Hep, of the ASI, W. Circle, 1911-12, p. 5, 
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the Satavahana-Satakarnis is not known. The evidence of 
the' Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, the Gdthdsaptasatl and 
the Kdvya Mlmdmsd, suggests that a line of Satavahanas 
preceded the so-called Chutu kula in Kuntala. They w^ere 
great patrons of Prakrit learning. The most famous amongst 
them w’as Hala. Another king of the group was Kuntala 
!5atakarn.i mentioned in the Kdmasutra whom the Purfmas 
regard as a predecessor of Hala. The Chutu line 
is repre-sented by Haritlputra Vishnukada- Chutu kulananda 
f§atakarni, "Rdjd of Vaijayantipura, and his daughter’s 
son Siva-Skandanaga Sri w'ho is identified by Eapson 
with Skanda-naga Sataka of a Kanheri Inscription, and 
also with Haritlputra Siva-[Skanda]-varman, lord of 
Vaijayantl, mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Shimoga 
district of Mysore). The last identification seems to be 
doubtful as the mother and daughter of Vishnukada could 
hardly have belonged to the same gotra. Haritlputra 
Siva-vannan was apparently succeeded by the Kadambas.’ 
A new power — the Vukataka — rose in Bhojakata (in Berar) 
and the adjoining regions probably towards the close of the 
third century A. I)., and for a time eclipsed the power of the 
local rulers of Kuntala. 


^ The Kadamba line waH founded by Mayura^arman, a BrShiuana, who rose 
against the Fallavas and, helped by ** Vribad BS-^a ” and other kings, compelled the 
lord of KaAobi to confer on him the Pa^pabandha of military governorship. He soon 
pushed his conquests to the western ocean His great-grandson Kakustiia-varman 
gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupla and other kings. Kyishijia-varman I 
performed the A^vamedha. Mrige4a-vannan defeated the Gahgaa and Pallavas and 
had his capital at Vaijaymti. Junior branches of the family ruled at Palft^ika, 
UchchafiriAgi and Triparvata. The Kadambas were finally overthrown by the 
Chalukyas. See Moraea, Kadamba Kula ; Sircar» JIH, 1936, 301 if. 



Section III. The Sakas of Ujjain and Kathiawir. 


The greatest rivals of the restored Sfitavahana Empire 
were at fii’st the Saka Ksliatrapas of Ujjain. The progeni- 
tor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika who was 
the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa of the 
family. The name of Ysamotika is Scythic.^ His descen- 
dant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta II, is called a Saka 
king by Bana in his Harsh a-charita. It is, therefore, 
assumed by scholars that the Kshntrapa family of Ujjain 
was of fiaka nationality. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. Eapson 
says that it may have been Karddamaka. The daughter 
of Rudradaman boasts that she is descended from the 
family of Karddamaka kings ; but she may have been 
indebted to her mother for this distinction. The Kardda- 
maka kings apparently derive their name from the Kar- 
dama, a river in Persia.’* 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the throne 
in A.D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. But this 
is improbable in view of the fact that the capital of Chash- 
tana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of Ptolemy), whereas 
we learn from the Periplus that Ozene was not a capital in 
the seventies of the first century A.D.** The Periplus 
speaks of Ozene as a former capital, implying that it was not 
a capital in its own time. The earliest known date of 
Chashtana is 8. E. 52, i.e., A.D. 130. We learn from 

* JIIAS, 1906, p. 211. L^.vi and Konow {Corpus, II. i, Ixx) identify Ysamotika 
With Bhumaka on the ground that the ^aka word means earth. But 

identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of persons Of, the 
cases of Kum&ra Gupta and Skauda Gupta. 

® Parasika, flh.imsia'^try’s translntion of the Kautiltya, p. 86. See also IHQ* 
1988, 37 IT. 

3 The Periplus mentions Malichos (Mahku), the king of the Nabataeans, who 
died in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakalc), king of the Auxumites, who reigned 
from A.D. 76 to 89 {JRA8, 1917, 827.830). 
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the Andhau inscriptions that in the year A. D. ISOChashtana 
was ruling conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman. 
Professor Rapson and Dr. Bhandarkar point out that his 
foreign title Kshatrapa, and the use of the KharoshtM 
alphabet on his coins, clearly show "that he was a viceroy 
of some northern power — probably of the Kushans. 
Jayadaraan, son of Chashtana, seems to have acted merely 
as a Kshatrapa and to have predeceased his father, and the 
latter was succeeded as Mahakshatrapa by Rudradaman. 

Rudradaman ‘ became an independent Mahakshatrapa 
some time between the years 5‘2 and 72 (A.D. 130 and 150). 
We learn from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all castes chose him as protector and that he 
won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. This probably 
indicates that the power of his house had been shaken by 
some enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he had to restore 
the supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess. 

The place names in the inscription seem to show that the 
rule of Rudradaman extended over Purv-apar-Akar-Avanti 
(East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the Mfihishmatl 
region (Mandhata in Nimad.or Mahesvara)^ Anartta” (terri- 
tory around Dwaraka), Surasbtra (district around Junagadh), 
Svabhra (the country on the banks of the Sabarmatl), Mar»i 
(Marwar), Kachchha (Cutch), Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower 
Indus Valley),* Kukura (part of Western or Central India, 

1 For ref«^rence-i to Rudradaman in literature, see Chatterjee, Buddhistic Studies 
(ed. Law), pp. '384 f. 

2 lA. 4. 346. 

3 Anartta may, according to some, however, designate the district around Vadana- 
gara (Bom. 1, i, 6). In that case Kukura should be placed in the Dwarakft 
region The Bhd(j or aia Purana io Dwaraka as Kuhur-Andhaka-Vfishnibhih 
gupidy* (1. 11, 10). The Vdyu Purdna (ch. 96. 131) represents I'grasena, tlio Yadavn 
fdjdi as Kukurodbhavat cf Kukura extraction. 

1 Sindhu ii the inland portion lying to the west of the Indus (Watters Yuan 
Ohwang, II, 252, 253, read with 256; Vatsyayana, KdmasUtra, Benarea Ed., 295), 
Sauvira includes the littoral {MiJinda Pafiho, S B. B., XXXVI, 269), as well as the 
inland portion lyinor to the east of the Indus as far as Multan (Alberuni, I, 302; I A, 
7,259). The Jaina Pravachanasdraddhdra names Vltabhaya as the capital* 
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probably between Sind and the Pariyatra Mt.),* Aparanta 
(N. Konkan),* Nishada (in the region of the Sarasvatl and 
the Western Vindhyas),® etc. Of these places Surashtra, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Akaravanti formed part of 
Gautamiputra’s dominions, and must have been conquered 
either from that king or one of his immediate successors. 
The Junagadh inscription gives the information that 
Rudradainan twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy him on account of their near relation- 
ship. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar this Satakarni 
was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni was Rudradaman’s son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the l!)eccan defeated by the Saka ruler 
was Pulumayi. It is more probable that the defeated ruler 
was Va-iiShthiputra Satakarni himself, who may have been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumayi. 

The Great Satrap also conquered the Yaudheyas, 
possibly of Johiya-bar along the Sutlej, who are known, 
from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the Bijaya- 
gadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushan 
chronology accepted by us be correct then he must have 
wrested Sindhu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Eanishka I. 

Rudradaman apparently held his court at Ujjain, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his grandfather 
Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta and Surashtra 

' Brihat Sarhkita, V, 71 : XIV, 4. 

* Aparanta in its extended sense {cf. A^oka, RE, V) no doubt embraces not on’y 
fiurparaka bub Nasik, Bbarukachchha, the Mahl valley., Cutcb, Surashtra, Anartta, 
AbiJ, etc. iVayUf 45, 129 f. ; Matsya, 114. 50 51 ; Mark, 67, 49 f. — but the text is cor- 
rupt and t^urparak^b, Kachchiyab Auarttab should be substituted for durya- 
rakahy Kilsmira^ and Avantyah). But as the Juu§ga4h record distinguishes Aparanta 
from Surashtra, Au irtta, etc.» it is clearly used here in its restricted sense. 

3 Cf. Nishada-rdsh^rat Mbh*, III. 130, 4; and Pdriyairacharal}, Mbb., XII, 
135, 8-5. According to Biihler (I A, 7, 263) Nishada probably corresponded with Hissar 
and BhatnTr. 
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under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amatya^ Suvi^akha. The 
Amdtya constructed a new dam on the famous Sudar^ana 
Lake which owed its origin to the “ care bestowed by the 
Maurya government upon the question of irrigation, even 
in the most remote provinces.” 

The Grreat Kshatrapa is said to have gained fame by 
studying grammar {iahda), polity (artha) , mnsic (gandharv a) , 
logic (nydya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took and kept 
to the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle. The Sudarsana embankment was rebuilt and the 
lake reconstructed by “expending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and of the province by exacting taxes (Kara), 
forced labour (Vishti), benevolences (Pratiaya), and the 
like.® The king was helped in the work of government 
by an able staff of officials, who were “fully endowed with 
the qualifications of ministers” (amdtyn-guna-samudyuktaih) 
and were divided into two classes, riz., Matisachiva 
(Counsellors) and Karma-sachica (Executive Officers). 

Rudradfiman bad at least two sons and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Vasishthlputra Sri 
Satakarni of the iSatavahana family of the Deccan. A 
Nagarjunikonda inscription ® refers to a princess from 
Ujjain named Rudradhara Bhattarika who was the queen 
(Mahadevl) of an Ikshvciku ruler of the Guntur district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley. It 
has been surmised by Vogel that she probably belonged 

^ With this bureaucratic deaigoatioti is to be contrasted the title Hdjd applied to 
Tushaspha, the local ruler of Surashtra in the days of who “ was m jie titan a 

mere official * ‘JA-, 7, 257 n.). While some of the Saka provinces or districts were 
placed under amdtyas or officers whose funciions were mainly of a civil character^ 
others seem to have been governed by generals (Mahadai/^iandyaka). The name of 
auch a military governor is disclosed by a Safichl inscription (JASB, 1923, 343). 

* Bomb, Gaz , I * 1 , 39. 

^ Ep. Ind., XX, Iff, 
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to the house of Cbashtana. Her father is styled a 
Maharaja, a title which seems to have been formally 
assumed by one of the latest successors of Rudradaman I, 
Mz., Svaml-Rudrasena III, who ruled from c. A.D. 348 to 
378, and was, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra- 
Gupta. It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvaku queen 
was a daughter of Rudrasena III or of some earlier prince. 

Rudradaman I, was succeeded by his eldest son DSmagh- 
sada I. After Damaghsada there vvere, according to 
Rapson, two claimants for the succession : his son Jlva- 
dfiman and his brother Rudra Simha I. The struggle was 
eventually decided in favour of the latter. To Rudra 
Simha's reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 
103 (=A.D. 181) which records the digging of a tank by an 
Abhira general named Rudrabhuti, son of the general 
Bahaka. The Abhiras afterwards possibly usurped the 
position of Mahakshatrapa. According to Dr. Bhandarkar 
an Abhira named Isvaradatta was the Mahdkshatrapa 
of the period 183-90 A.D. But Rapson places Isvaradatta 
after A.D. 236. 

Rudra Siiiiha I was followed by his sous Rudrasena I,^ 
Sahghadaman and Daraasena. Three of Diimasena’s sons 
became Miihakshatrapas, ciz., Yasodaman, Vijaysena and 
Dauiajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena H who was followed by his sons Vi^va- 
simha and Bhartridaman. Under Bhartridaman his son 
Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridaman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahdkshalrapa RudradS,man II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Siniha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. 

* To Radra&euH*8 reign belong the Mulwasar tank inscription of A. D. 21X), and the 
Jaadban Pillar Inscription of A. D. 205. In the latter epigraph we have the title 
Wiadramukiia applied to all the ancestors of H'ldra^^ena, excepting layadaaia- 
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Eapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 340 there 
was no Mahakshatrapa. The elder branch of the family 
came to an end after 305 and passed by an obscure transition 
to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. The rulers from 
A.D. 295 to 332 held only the subordinate title of Satrap, 
and the higher title was not revived till a few years before 
A.D. 348, when Rudrasena III styled himself Rdjd 
Mahakshatrapa and Mahdrdja Kshatrapa. Now, it is 
precisely during the period when the old line passed away 
in obscurity, and the office of Mahakshatrapa remained in 
abeyance, that we find Sakasthana and portions of Hind 
annexed to be Sassanian empire and dominated by 
Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian conquest began before 
the end of the reign of Varhran (Bahram) TI (A. D. 293) 
and the Sassanian suzerainty was maintained till the early 
part of the reign of Shapur II (A. D. 309-79). The hold 
of the Persians on the distant Indian provinces became 
weak in the middle of the fourth century A. 1). when 
Rudrasena III assumed the title of Mahdrdja and Samudra 
Gupta, the prototype of the Raghu of Kalidasa, forced the 
foreign potentates of the north-west borderland to do him 
homage. 

The revived i>ower of the Sakas of Western India did 
not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. Already 
in the time of Samudra Gupta the Sakas appear among the 
peoples who hastened to buy peace by the offer of maidens 
and other acts of respectful submission. The Udayagiri 
Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify to that monarch’s 
conquest of Eastern Malwa. One of the Inscriptions 
commemorates the construction of a cave by a minister of 
Chandra Gupta who “ came here, accompanied by the king 
in person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
The subjugation of western Malwa is probably hinted 
at by the epithet Simha-vikrdnta-gdmini," or vassal of 
Siihha Vikrama, i.e., Chandra Gupta II, applied to 
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Naravarman of Mandasor. * Evidence of the conquest of 
Surashtra is to be seen in Chandra (iupta’s silver coins 
which are imitated from those of the Saka Satraps. Lastly, 
Bana in his Hanha-charila refers to the slaying of the Saka 
king by Chandra Gupta : Ar(l)ipure cha para-kalaira 
kamukain kamini-reiaguptascha Chandra Gnptah l^aka-patim 
aSatayaditi.^ 


^ Itid. Ini.^ 11)13, p. 162. The small copper coins of Chandra Gupta II bearing a 
vase as type were probably struck by him in the Malava territory which may ha^'e 
been under Saka domination in the second century A.D. (Allan, CICAI, cvi). 

* According to the commentator sSankara the Parakalaira and Kdmini referred 
to above was Dhruva-devT and the ruler of the iSakas was secretly killed by Chandra- 
gupta disguised as Dhruva-devT while the former was making advances of love. The 
Sfingarapraldsa by Bhoia throws additional light on the point quoting passages from 
the Devichandragnpiam (see A^yangar Com, Vol „ 35911; also Levi, J. A. 1923. 201 ff; 
Devlchandragvptam by A. Rungaswami Sarusvatt, Ind, Ant,^ 1923, p. 181 ff.). The 
last mentioned work is a piay by Visakhadatta, the author of the Mudrdrdkshasa. 
Quotations fiom the Dev tchandrag upturn are also found in the Ndtya darpana of 
H&machandra and Qu^achandra. 
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OEiNEALOair.AL TABLE OF THE SAKAS OF UJJAIN 


Ysamotika 


Chashtana A.D. ISO 


Jayadamnn 


Rudradaman I A D. 130 150 


Dama(gh)jada Sri 1 Rudrasimha 1 Daughter » 

1 I Satrap, A.D. IH), 188 Vasislilhlputra Sri 

I I Gieai Satrap, A D. Satakartii 

I I I 181-88, A.D. lOl-tfO 

Satyaddman Jivadaman i 

A.D. 178 (?), 197-8. I 
I 

! 

1 " 1 "I 

Rudrasena I Sanghadaman Damasena 

( A.D. 200 2>2 A.D. 222-223 j A D. 222-226 


Priihittshena Ddmajada Sri 11 Vtra damav Yaso- Yijaja- Damajada 
Satrap, Satrap, A.D Satrup. daman I Ecna Sri 111 

A.D, 222 232 233 A.D. 231-238 A D. 239 A.D. 2lO-fO A D. 251-254 

I 

Rudrasena II 

j A.D. 256 (?)-274 

I i 

Yiavasimha A l). 277-8 Bhartridaman A.D. 289-296 

J 

Visvaf>eva 

Svami Jivadaniau Satrap, A D. 291-31) 1 


Rudrasimha II Rudradaman II 

I Sat up A.D 305 1 

Yaioddman II I 

Satrap, A.D. 317-32 1 

i I 

Rodraaena III Daughter 

A.D. 348-378 1 


1 i 

Simhasena A.D. 882 Satja Bimfaa 


JSudrasena lY Rodra Slmha III 

A.D. 888 -fx 



Section IV. Administrative Machinery of the 
Scythian Period. * 

The little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the institu- 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system — the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and practical 
statesmen (Vaktri-Prayoktri). 

The influence of political thinkers (A rtlioc/iintafcas) on 
Indo-Scythian Polity is evident. The ablest among the princes 
of the time assiduously studied the science of polity {Artha- 
vidya);^ a,nA the care taken to train the occupant of the 
throne, the employment of officers endowed with ministerial 
qualifications (Amdtyaguna), the classification of ministers 
and other high officials (Sac/iiras), abstention from oppressive 
imposition of Prauai/a (Benevolences), Vishti (forced labour), 
etc., and the solicitude for the welfare of the Paiiras and 
Janapadas, people of cities as well as country parts, clearly 
show that the teaching of the writers of treatises on polity 
{ArthaMstra) was not lost upon the Scythian conquerors of 
India. There was no great cleavage with the past, and the 
references to Mahdmdtras, ® Rajjukas, * and Samcharamtaka 

1 The expression Scythian Period ** has been used in this section in abroad 
sense to denote the epoch of ail the Post-Mauryan dynasties that ruled in India during 
the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. During the 
greater part of this period the most powerful potentate in India was the Scythian 
Emg of Kings " who had bis metropolis in the North-West, but whose commands 
were not unoften obeyed on the banks of the Ganges and the God&vari. See Cal, 
Rev,t Sept., 1925. 

* The J unagaijh Inscription of Rndrad&man (Ind, Ant,, 1878, p. 261 ; Ep, Ind,, 
VIII, 36 f.). 

’ Liiders* Ins , Nos. 937. 1141. Note the employment of a Sramatfa as Maha 
mdtra (High Of&ccr) by a Sfttavfthana ruler, 

^ Ins , Nqs. 416.1195, The Rajjukas were Surveyors and Judges in the country parts. 
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or Sancharin ’ spies, indicate that the official machinery of 
the Maurya period bad not ceased to function at least in 
Southern India. 

But we must not suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought with them several institutions which had 
been prevalent for ages in the countries through which they 
passed. Thus the Persian system of government by Satraps 
was introduced in several provinces of Northern, Western 
and Southern India, and officials with the Greek titles of 
Meridarch^ (probably District Officer) and Strategos (general 
or military governor) ruled contemporaneously with 
functionaries having the Indian designations of Avidtija 
(minister or civil officer in charge of a district) and 
Mahdsenapati (great general or military governor). 

The tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away the 
tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the days 
of Buddha and Alexander. Inscriptions and coins testify 
to the existence of many such communities, * and like the 
Lichchhavis and ^dhyos of old, the most powerful among 
them were found very often ranged against their aggressive 
royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian. Unfor- 
tunately, the contemporary records do not throw much light 
on their internal organisation, and it serves no useful 
purpose to ascribe to them institutions which really belong 
to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Bcytliians could not annihilate the republi- 
can clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 

> Ins., No. 1200; cf U, 3. S9, IS-I. ’ 

* A Meridarkba Tht iidora ib mentioned in a Swat Kharoshthi epij>raph. Another 
Meridarkha is mentioned in a TaKila Kbaroshihl inscription. The two meridarchs 
are mentioned as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries [Corpus, II, i, xv.). 

^ flf., the Mil’avns (Malsyas^, Yaudhevas, Arjunayanas and possibly the 
Audutnharas, Kulutas, Kunindas (see Camh, Hist,, 52S, 529). and Uttamebhadras, 
Cf. >mitli, Caialofjue of Coins, S^c. VII, 
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and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi- 
divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the use of 
big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian literature, but 
it is M'orthy of note that a supreme ruler like Asoka, 
whose dominions embraced the greater part of India and 
Afghanistan, was content with the titles of “ Raja ” and 
“ Devanamjnya Piyadasi” ' The great rulers of the 
Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer satisfied 
with those modest epithets, but assumed more dignified 
titles like Chakrararlin (emperor of a circle of states), Adhiraja 
(super-king), Rdjatiraja (supreme king of kings), and 
Decaputra (the son and not merely the beloved of the gods). 

In Southern India we come across titles of a semi-religious 
character like Kshcimrdja,- Dharma-Maharajadhiraja and 
Dharma-Yucumahdraja,^ by pious defenders of Indian 

faiths, engaged in upholding dharma as practised by the an- 
cient teachers and iaw-givers, and purging it of the evils of the 
Kali Age, probably to distinguish themselves from the unbeliev- 
ing foreigners and barbarian outcastes of the North-West. 

The assumption of big titles ‘ by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 

^ * Of Gracious Mien, Beloved of the Gods.’ 

2 Li’iders* Ins., No. 1345, * The beneficent or propitious king,’ ‘ prince of peace * 

* The Riglitoeus King of Kings,” “ the Righteous Crown Prince,” Liiders’ 
Ids., Nos. IPdfi, 12t)0. the significance of the title, c/. lA, 5, 51, “ Kaliyuga* 
dosharasann i-ilharmoddhnrana-miya sannaddha ” Cf. also the epithets ** Manvd- 
dipranlta-ndhi-vidluinadhariud Dharmiraja iva," ” prnkshahta-kah-Kalavkah ” a plied 
to t'lc Maitraka Kings of Val.il Li {Bliavnng ir Inscriptions, S] iY.). Sometitnea even 
S5nk»i lulers and generai-^ po-^cd as Dharnia-i tjayi (.JASB, 19t23, 243), 

* li is a characLtrisfic of Indian lij^tory that iniprnal titles of one period became 
feudato y titles in the next. Thus the title Ttdjd used by Anoka became a feudatory 
title in the Scythian and OupU peiiods. when de.signations like Bajardja, Rajddhtraja, 
Mahdrdiddhirdja, Parama-Bhattaraka and Parnma-Bdjadhirdja {Allan, 63). came into 
general use. But even Mahdrdjiidhiraja became a feudatory designation in the age 
of the Prat’.haras when the loftier style of Par^mahha^tdraka , Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
ParameHara was assumed by sovereign rulers. 


55 
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reference to their chief consorts. Anoka’s queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of Tivara, 
for instance, is called “ Dutia Devi” (the second iqueen) 
and the implication is that the elder queen was Prathama 
Devi. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the titles 
of Agra-Mahishl and Mahadevl which distinguished the chief 
queen from her rivals. Among such chief consorts may be 
mentioned Ayasi-Kamuia, Naganika, and BalasrI. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the growing practice of erecting Devakulas or 
“ Royal galleries of portrait statues.” The most famous 
of these structures was the Demkuln of tl)e Pitdmaha 
(grandfather) of Huvishka referred to in a Mathura ins- 
cription.^ The existence of royal Deoahiilas as well as 
ordinary temples, and the presence of the living Devapvtra 
probably earned for Mathura its secondary name of “ The 
city of the gods.” 

The exaltation of royalty had the sanction of certain 
writers on kingly duty {Rajadharma) who represented the 
king as a ” Mahati detald,” a great divinity, inhuman 
shape. But it was probably due in the first instance to 
the Scythians^ who acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese 
and Roman ideas of kingship. The title Rajdtiraja, 
supreme king overpassing other kings, as Rapson points 
out, is “ distinctively Persian.” “ It has a long history 

* JBA8, 1924, p. 402. For images of later kinprs, cf. Beginnings of South Indian 
History, 141; Raverty, Tahaqdt, I, 622 (efBgy of Bikramajit) ; C. S. Srinivasachari, 
The Evolution of PoliticaJ Institutions of South /nt/ia, Section IV The Young Men 
of India June and July, 1924), p. 6. Images of Sundara Chola and one of his queens 
were set up in the Tanjore temple and deified. C. V.^Vaidya {Mediaeval Hindu India, 
I, 98) refers to the prevalence of tie cuetom of raising some temple at the place of 
burning the dead body of the kiners. But it is not clear if the temples contained 
images of the dead king and his queens. The deification and worship of the dead 
king 3 may be compared to devapitripajd referred to in the Kau^tHya (II. C). 

The titles ‘Theos* and 'Theotropos* were used by certain Indo-Qreek rulers, 
but their example does not seem to have been widely followed. GoodopberneSi it 
ii troe> calls himself Devavraia, but not yet Depa or Devaputra 
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from the Xshayathiyanam Xshayathiya * of the inscriptions 
of Darius down to the Shahan Shah of the present day.” 
The Kusban epithet ” Decaputra ” is apparently of Chinese 
origin, being the literal translation of the Chinese emperors’ 
title ” Son of Heaven” {Tien-tze ; tien-tzu)} If Luders is 
to be believed, one at least of the Indo-Scythian sovereigns 
(Kanishka of the Ara, Inscription) assumed the Roman title 
of “ Kaisar," and the dedication of temples in honour of 
emperors on the banks of the Tiber may have had some- 
thing to do with the practice of erecting Devakulas on the 
banks of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the wide 
prevalence of the system of Dvairajya or Diarchy in 
Northern and Western India and Yauvarajya (rule of a 
crown- prince) in N. W. India and the Far South. Under 
both these forms of government the sovereign’s brother, 
son, grandson, or nephew had an important share in the 
administration as* co-ruler or subordinate colleague. In 
a Dnciirajya or Diarchy the rulers appear to have been of 
equal status, but in a Yauoardjija {ru\eoi a crown-prince) the 
reigning prince was apparently a vice-gerent. As instances 
ol Drnirdjii'i may be mentioned the cases of Lysias and 
Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato 1, Strato I and StratoII, 
Spalirises and Azes, Hagaiia and Hagamasha, Gondophernes 
and Gad, Gondophernes and Abdagases, Chashtana and 
Rudradaman, Kanishka II and Huvishka, etc., etc. Among 
ruling Yarard/as may be mentioned Kharaostaand the Pallava 
Yui'a-Maharajas Siva-Skanda-varman, Vijaya-Buddha-var- 
man '* and Vishnugopa of Palakkada. 

^ Cf. the use of the term * Kshapayitva ' in connection with the subversion of 
the lAunga sovereignty l»y Siinuka. The expressions Kshairasya Kshatra {Bfihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad^ J. i, M), Adhtraja, Chakravartiu, etc , are, no doubt, known 
to 0 it aii'!ient literature. But there is no proof of the use of the last two as formal 
stvles of sovereigns till the Post-Ma iryan period, while the first is never so used. 

2 JR.\S 1897. 903 ; 191’2, 671, 682. Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties xxvii« 

3 IHQ, 1933, 21L 
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The king, or viceroy, resided in cities called Adhish- 
thdna. The number of such AdJmhthanas and various 
other kinds of cities {Kagara, Nagan), was fairly numerous. 
But regarding their admiiiisiralion our information is 
very meagre. We hear of nigama-aahhds " or town 
councils and of a city official called N agarakshadar^a ' who.'e 
functions are nowhere distinctly stated in the inscriptions 
but seem to have been similar to those of the Nagara- 
vydvahdrikas, or city judges, of the Maurya Age. 

Regarding general administration, and the government 
of provinces, districts and villages, we have more detailed 
information. The designations of some of the highest 
officers of state did not differ from those in vogue during 
the Maurya period. Mahrimdtras, and Rajjukas play an 
important part in the days of the f§atavahanas and Scythians 
as in the time of A^oka. But side by side with these 
functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in ins- 
criptions of the Maurya Epoch, although some of them 
appear in the Artha4dstra attributed to Kautilya. 

The officers most intimately associated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors, — the Matisachivas of 
the Junagadh epigraph and the Rahasyadhikrta of the 
Pallava grants. Among other prominent court officials 
must be mentioned the Raja Vaidya,^ Royal Physician, and 
the Raja Lipikara, Royal Scribe.'’ 

No less important than the privy councillors were the 
high military officials — the Mahdsendpati,* the Dan<$a- 

1 EHI<, 226; Liider’s Ins., No. 1361 (Udayagiri Cave Inscription). C/. Aksha^ 
darSa, Patafijali, Jtidea: of Words. Oka, i4wara/fo.<a, 123; P^ranfl, 366, 8; Vin. 
iii. 47. According to tbe last mentior ed text the ' akkkadassas' constitnted a class 
of Mahdmattas, like their prototypes in the tine of A6oka. In later ages the Aksha^ 
daria might have had revenue functions. Cf. KshTra's comment on the passage 
from the Amarako^a referred to above. The duties of the Akshapa^alikas of the 
Gupta period may be mentioned in this connection. 

2 Ins., 1190-93. 

3 Id 8.,271; Kaut., II, 10. 

4 1124,1146. 
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ndyaka and the Mahddanda-ndyaka ^ who probably corres- 
pond to the Sendpati and Ndyaka ^ of the Kautiliya Artha- 
idstra. These important functionaries had probably under 
them subordinates like Senagopas (captains), Gaulmikas^ 
(commanders of platoons) , Arakshadhikritas^ (guards), Aha- 
varakas ® (troopers), Bhatamanushyas ® (mercenaries), etc. 

We have already referred to one class of civil ofiScers 
(Amdtyas or Sachivaa), viz., the Mali saehivas (counsellors). 
There was another class of Amdtyas who served as executive 
officers {Karma saehivas). From them were chosen governors,' 
treasurers,® superintendents ® and secretaries as in the 
days of Megasthenes. 

Among treasury officials mention is made of the Gamja- 
iwa,” the Koshthdgdrika^^ and the Dhanddgdrika'^ who 
was one of the principal ministers of state {Rdjdmdtya). 
But we have no epigraphic reference to the Sannidhdtri 
(lit. piler) or the Samdhartri (collector) till the days of the 
Somavam^i kings of Kosala. The main heads of revenue 
received into the Bhdnddgdra or Koh (treasury) were, as 
enumerated in the Junagadli Inscription, Ba/i (extra tribute), 
3ulk {duty), and Bhdga (customary share of the king). These 
sufficed to fill the exchequer of a benevolent prince likeEudra- 
daraan with kanaka (gold), rajata (silver), vajra (diamond), 


* 1328. (•/. Majiimdar's Lisi oj Kliaroshflit Ivs. No. 36. For the dntiea of a 
Daif4<‘'nayalta, cf. lA, 4, 106, 275n ; 6, 49 ; Fleet, ClI, 16. Dai^^anarakas sometimes 
carved out pricripalil ies {rSjya) for themselves (JASB, 1928, 343). 

J Eant.,Bk.X. Ch. 1,2, 5. 

» Liiders' Ins., 1200 ; Ep. Ind., XIV, 165 ; cf. Mami, VII, 190. 

4 Lfiders, 1200. 

« Lflders, 881, 728. 

• Laders,120O. 

f LQders, Ins., 966. 

8 1141. ’ 1186. M 1126. 

1* Liiders, 82; Rajata rangint. V, 177. Note the employment of a Br&hmaps 
treasurer by a Scythian ruler, 
n Ep. Ind., XX, 28. 

« Liiders, 1141. 
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vaiduryaratna (beryl), etc. Biilers less scrupulous than the 
Mahdkshatrapa doubtless oppressed the people with arbitrary 
imposts, forced labour and benevolences (kara-vishti-pr.anuya- 
kriyd-bhih). Besides the Bhdndagdra, whose existence is 
implied by Liiders’ Ins., No. 1141, we have reference to 
the store house, Koshfhagara,^ which is described in Book 
II, Chapter 15, of the Kau^iltya Artha4astra. The ins- 
criptions afford us glimpses of the w'ay in which the 
revenue was spent. The attempts to provide for “ paniya ” 
or drinkable water are specially noteworthy, The Junagadh 
Inscription tells us how “by the expenditure of a vast 
amount of money from his own treasury ” a great Scythian 
ruler and his amdtya restored the Sudarsana lake. Re- 
ferences to the construction or repair of tanks, wells, lakes 
and other reservoirs of water, Pushkarinis, ndapanas, 
hradas or taiagas, are fairly common. Liiders' Ins., No. 
1137, makes mention of rna'.ers of hydraulic engines 
(Audayantrika) , while another epigraph* refers to a royal 
official called Pdniyagharika or superintendent of water- 
houses. Inscription No. 1186, after recording the gift 
of a tadagu (pond), a ndga (statue of a serpent deity) 
And a vihara (pleasance, monastery), refers to the A7ndtya 
Skandasvati who was the Karmdntika (superintendent of 
works), an official designation known to the Artha^dstra,^ 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the Dida 
(envoy or messenger), but we do not as yet hoar of digni- 
taries like the Sdmdhivigrahika (officer in charge of peace 
and war) and Kumdrdmdtya* who figure so prominently in 
inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. 

> In Ins. No. 937. * Luders, 1279. 3 Bk. I, Ch. 12. 

< Kum^ra means * a youth,* ’ a prince.* Hence Kvmaramaiya may mean ‘ junior 
minister,* or * prince’s minister,* The word Kumara as the opposite of Praniha 
may correspond to Ghikka, Chenna or Immadi of the South. Another interpretation 
is also possible Kumardmatya may me^n on amdiya from one*8. yooth, just as 
Kumdra-sevaka means dkaumdraparkhdrakaljr. 
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Inscriptions of the period under review refer also to 
officials like the Mahasamiyas who preserved records/ 
and others whose exact functions and status are 
nowhere indicated. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
Abhyamtaropasthdyaka, ‘servant of the interior,’ Madabika,^ 
Tuthika and Neyika.^ 

The big empires of North-Western India were spilt 
up into vast satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mahakshatrapas and Kshatrapas. These satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian Empire, 
were divided into districts called Rdshtra, Ahdra, Janapada, 
Deia or Vhhaya. We do not as yet hear of the organisation 
into Bhuktis (lit. allotments, administrative divisions) so 
widely prevalent in Post-Scythian times. Rdshtra, Ahdra 
(or Hdra) and Janapada seem to have been synonymous 
terms in this age, as is proved by the case of the 
Satahani-rattha (rdshtra) or Satavahaui-liara w'hich is styled 
a janapada in the Myakadoni Inscription. The chief officer 
in a Rdshtra or Ahlra was the Rdshtrapati, Rdshtrika 
(Rathika) or Amdtya. The Amdtya Suvisakha, for instance, 
governed Surashtra under the Mahdkshatrapa Rudradaman. 
The Amdtyas Vishnupalita, Syamaka, and Siva-skanda- 
datta successively governed the Ahdra or district of Govar- 
dhana (.'lasik) in the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Pulumayi, while the neighbouring Ahdra of MamSla 
(Poona District) was under an Amdtya whose name ended 
in — Gupta. In the Far South the chief officer of the Ahdra 
seems to have been called ‘ Vydprita.’ ' The Janapadas, parti- 
cularly those on vulnerable frontiers, were sometimes placed 
under the charge of military governors (Stralegos, Mahd- 

^ For another iolerpretatio i see JBRRA?», IV, 102*^, pp. C4. 72 ; IHQ. 19d3> 

321. Id the opinion t.f V.S. Bakhle tho Mahdsainiya ‘‘seenia to refer t > the resolution of 
the corporate assembly of the city or to that body itself ” 

* The ward Mdidhika may perhaps he connected with Ma4amba of the Jaina 
Kalpasiitra 89. Para. 62 refers to an official styled Md^omhiya (Burgomaster). 

3 Sircar equates Neyika with Naiyogika. t Liiders, 1327, 1328, 
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senapati, Mahadandanayaka, etc.). The Janapada of Sata- 
vabani-hara was, for instance, under the Mahdsenapati 
Skandanaga.’ Part of 1 astern Malwa seems to have been 
governed by a Saka Mahadandanayaka shortly before its 
annexation by the Imperial Guptas and portions of the 
Indian borderland were governed hy a line of Strategoi 
(Aspavannan, Sasa) ^ under Azes and Gondophernes. 

Desa, too, is often used as a synonym of Rashira or 
Janapada. It was under a De&adhikrita, the Deshmukh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalli 
grant of Siva-Skanda-varman. The next smaller unit was 
apparently the Vishaya governed by the Vishayapati.^ But 
sometimes even ‘ Vishaya ’ was used as a synonym of Deia 
or Rashtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gupta period of 
the use of the terra to designate a larger area than a Rashtra.* 

The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called Grdma or Grdmd/tflra,'"' and the smaller towns or em- 
poria called Nigaina.'' The affaiis of a Grama were controlled 
by officers styled Graincyika Ayutta ’’ who were apparently 
headed liy the Grainarii.^ Gramika,^ Grdmahhojaka or 
(Grama) Mahattaiaka. Luders’ (Mathura) Inscription, 
No. 48, gives the names of two such Gramtkas, Jayadeva 
and Jayanaga. In Southern India we have the curious title 
“Mulnda” applied to the bead of a village." The chief men 
of the Nigamas were the Gahapatis,'- the counterparts of the 


^ Cf. the Myakafiuni Inscription 

2 For an amatya n uried Sasa, see the Kotlavali Hock Inscription of the S&tavfihana 
king Sin Charbda Sati iP'p Tod , X\ III, 318). 

3 mn ^Liiderp). Fhel. CII. 32 n s i„a ^ No. 1196. 

* In Pali literature are dieting uis'.ed fron r/rdwfl.9, villages, as well s 

from cittes which had strong ramp.irlsand gateways i(ifi4ha prdkdra tcraya), 

7 1327. 8 1333. 9 48, 09a. lO 1200. 

H Ins., 1104. Cf Murunda ~ lord (Saka). For the presence of Sakes in the far 
south, see Ep Ind., XX, 37. 

19 G ifeapaft, house-lord, was a designation apecinlly applied to the leading men of 
the gentry, the wealthy middle class, Kalydnorbhattiko, men accustomed to a good 
dietary. They are often distinguished from priests and nohles. 
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(xrdmwoxiddhas of villages. In Liiders’ Inscription, No. 1163, 
we have evidence of the corporate activity of a dhamrna- 
nigama headed by the Gahapati. The GrSma and Nigama 
organisation was the most durable part of the Ancient Indian 
system of government, and centuries of Scythian rule could 
not wipe it out of existence. The village and the Nigamas 
were also the nurseries of those ideas of associate life which 
found vent in the organisation of societies, committees, assem- 
blies and corporations styled Goshlhls,^ Nikdyas,^ Parishads 
iSamgfhas,* etc., about which the inscriptions of the period 
speak so much. Not tlie least interesting of these institutions 
was the “ Goshthl ” which afforded a field for co-operation 
betw.een kings and villagers. Luders’ Ins., Nos. 1332 to 1338, 
speak of a Goshthl which was headed by the Rdjan, and which 
counted among its officials the son of a village headman. 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 
Scythian, as in other times, was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the “Samcharamtakas,” or wandering emissa- 
ries, whose functions are described with gruesome details 
in the ArthaSdstra. The evidence of foreign witnesses in 
Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however, to suggest that 
political morality did not actually sink so low as a study of 
the Artha^dstra would lead us to think. Vatsyayana pro- 
bably voices the real feeling.s of his countrymen when he 
says that every single maxim for which there is provision in 
a theoretical treatise need not be followed in actual practice, 
because theoretical manuals have to be comprehensive but 
practical application should have a limited range. No sane 
man will think of eating dog’s flesh simply because its flavour, 
tonic power, dressing, etc., are discussed in medical treatises. 
Na &dstramasllhje tdrat prayoge kdranam bhaoet 
Mstrdrthdn iiydpino vidyat prayogdmstvekade&ikdn 
rasa-nirya I'ipdkd hi »vamdThsasydpi midyake 
klrtitd Hi tat kirn sydd hhaksharfiyam vichakshanaih. 

> Lttders’ Ins., 273, 1332, 1336, 1338. * 1133. 3 m, 926. * 6, 1187. 

66 



CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE : THE 
RISE OF THE GUPTA POWER. 

Imam sagaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam 
mahim ekatapatrahkdm Rdjasimha^ pra^dstu nah 

— Dutavakyam. 

Section I. The Foundation of the Gupta Dynasty. 

We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, which 
was rolled back for a time by the Satavahauas, was finally 
stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is interesting to note 
that there were many Guptas among the officials of the 
Satavahana conquerors of the Sakas, eg, Siva Gupta of the 
Nasik Inscription of the year 18 , (Pura?) Gupta of the Karle 
inscription, and Siva-Skanda Gupta of the same epigraph. 
It is difficult to say whether there was any connection 
between these Guptas and the Imperial Gupta family of 
Northern India, two of whom actually bore the names of 
Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta.* 

* With Rdjasimha may be compared the epithet Narendrasimha occurring on 
coins of Chandragupta 11 (Allan » Gupta Coins , 43). All the letters here are not 
clearly legible iibid, cxiii), but on many coins we fiud the analogous epithet 
Siihha-vikrama (pp. 88 ff.). The reference in the DUtavdkya must be to a paramoun' 
ruler of Northern India, bounded by the seas and the Him&lajihn and Viidhyan 
ranges, who bad the epithet * liondike kiog/ The ruler who answers best to 
the desoriptioa is Chandra GuptiXl. The author of tlie Ddtavdkya possibly refers 
to this monarch. If he is identical with Bb&sa, a distinguished predecessor of 
K&ll l&sa, his career as a poet may have begun before the accession of Chandra 
(TtipU ir, Vikram&ditya, * Narendra Sicbba,' t.e., in the time of the great patron 
and ' king of poets * {Kaviraja) Samudra Qupts. 

3 In the Modern Review (November), 1929, p. 499 f. it has been suggosted 
that the Guptas are of Kdraekara otigin But the evidence on the point is hardly 
conclusive. The identification of the ** accursed " ChH^dasena of the Kaumudh 
mahotsava (adopted son of Sundaravarman), whose family was uprooUd (p. 500 ) with 
Chandra Gupta I, son of Mahdr&ja Sn Gba^otkacha whose dynasty ruled gloriously for 
centu^eSf is clearly untenable. The mere fact that Liohchhavis helped Chai^asena 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned in 
old Brahml Inscriptions. The Ichchhawar* Buddhist 
Statuette Inscription® mentions the benefaction of Mabadevi, 
queen of Sri Haridasa, sprung from the Gupta race {Gupta- 
vamiodita). A Bharhut Buddhist Pillar Inscription ® of 
the Suhga period refers to a “ Gaupti ” as the queen of 
Rajan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhanabhuti, 
probably a feudatory of the Suhgas. 

Traces of Gupta rule in Magadha are found as early as 
the second century A.D. I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, who 
travelled in India in the seventh century A.D., mentions a 
Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple near Mrigafiikba- 
vana. I-Tsing’s date would place him about A.D. 175* 
Allan rejects the date, and identifies Sri Gupta with 
Gupta the great-grandfather of Saraudra Gupta, on the 
ground tliat it is unlikely that we should have two 
different rulers in the same territory, of the same name, 
within a brief period. But have we not two Chandra 
Guptas and two Kumfira Guptas within brief periods? 


is not enough to prove that the prince in question is identical with Chaodra Gupta I. 
Tjicbchbavis appear as enemies of Magadha as early as the fifth century B.C. 
For a summary of the plot of the drama, which is attributed by some to a female 
writer, eee Aiyangar Com, Fof.,S6Jf. If Sundaravarman, and his son KalySinavarman 
are real historical figures, and if they actually ruled over Magadha, they must be 
placed either before Maharaja Sr% Gupta or after Baladitya (6th century A.D.). The 
memory of Varman ddhipatya over Magadha was fresh at the time of the Sirpur 
Stone Inscription of Mabai§iva Gupta [Ep. Ind., XI, 191). Cf, also Pur];i8 varman and 
Devavarman mentioned by Chinese writers, as well as kings of the Maukbari line. 
The origin of the Imperial Gupta family is wrapped up in obscurity. We only know 
that they probably belonged to the Dharatui gotra (IHQ, 1930, 565). They may have 
been related to Queen DbarinI, the chief consort of Agnimitra. Dr. R. C. 
M a jumdar points out (IHQ, 1933, 930 ff) that according to a Javanese text {Tmtri 
Kdmandaka) Maharaja Ai^varyapala of the IkshvAku race traced his genealogy to the 
family of Samndra Gupta. Little reliance can, however, be placed on the uncorro* 
berated assertions of late writers. 

^ BftndS. distriob. 

* Lttders. No. 11. 

* Lfi’ers No. 687. 

< Allan, Qupta Com, Introduction, p. xv. Cf, hid. .4nf., X (1881), llO. 
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There is no cogent reason for identifying Sri Gupta of 
cir. A.D. 175 with Samudra Gupta’s great-grandfather who 
must have flourished about a century later. 

The names of Sri Gupta’s immediate successors are 
not known. The earliest name of a member of the Gupta 
family of Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that 
of Maharaja Gupta who was succeeded by his sou 
Maharaja Ghatotkacha. 



Section II. Chandra Gdpta I. 


The first independent sovereign (Maharajadhiraja) ’ 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, 
who may have ascended the throne in 320 A.D., the initial 
date of the Gupta Era.* Like his great fore-runner 
Bimbisilra he strengthened his position by a matrimonial 
alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaisall or of Nepal,® and 
laid the foundations of the Second Magadhan Empire. The 
union of Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavi family 
is commemorated by a series of coins having on the 
obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and his 
queen, the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, and on the 
reverse a figure of Lakshml, the goddess of luck, with the 
legend “ Lichchhacayah ” probably signifying that the 
prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi 
alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichahhavis were ruling 
in Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded 
to the power of his wife’s relatives. But Allan suggests 
that Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even 
in Sri Gupta’s time.^ 

From the record of Saraudra Gupta’s conquests it 
has been deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 

^ In the Riddhapur plates (JASB, 1924, 58), however, Cihandra Gupta I and 
even Samudra Gupta are called (carelessly) simply Maharajas, 

2 JRAS, 1893, 80; Cunningham, Arch. Pur. Rep., Vol. IX, p. 21. 

3 Some scholars think that Chandra Gupta I’s alliance was W’th the ruling 
family ofNepSl (JRA8, 1889, p. 66) or of Pataliputra (JRA3, 1893, p. 81). 

^ Kielhorn’s North Indian Inscription, No. 641, however, suggests some 
connection between the Lichchhavis and Pushpapura (Pataliputra). 
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Allan the Purapic verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign : 

Anu-Gahga Praydgamcha Sdketam Magadhamstatha 

Etdn janapadan sarvdn hhokshyante GuptavamSajd^. 

“ Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these 
territories along the Ganges, viz., Prayaga (Allahabad), 
Saketa (Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar).” 

It will be seen that Vaisali (North Bihar) is not in- 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficult to concur in Allan’s view that Vai4ali was 
one of Chandra Gupta’s earliest conquests. Nor does 
Vaisali occur in the list of Samudra Gupta’s acquisi- 
tions, though the reference to Nepal as a border state 
in the famous Allahabad inscription may suggest that 
North Bihar was included within his dominions. It 
first appears definitely as a Gupta possession in the time 
of Chandra Gupta II, and constituted a viceroyalty under 
an imperial Prince. Prayaga (Allahabad) may have been 
conquered from a line of kings whose existence is dis- 
closed in certain inscriptions discovered at Bhita. Two of 
these kings, Maharaja Gautamlputra Sri Sivamegha and 
Rajan Vasishthiputra BhTmasena are assigned by Marshall 
to the second or third century A.D. The name Sivamegha 
reminds us of the ‘ Meghas ’ who ruled in KosalA in the third 
century A.D.^ Another king, Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Vrishadhvaja, is assigned to the third or fourth century A.D. 

One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors (Sabhyas) 
and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as his 
successor. 

^ JRAS, 1911» 189; Par^iter» DKA, p. 51; gee also a recent note on the 
Kosam Stone Inscription of Mahdr&ja Bhimavarmant by Mr. A Gbosh in Indian 
CulUne, 1936. 177 ff. 



Section III. Samudra Gupta Parakramanka.' 

The exact date when Chandra Gupta I was succeeded by 
his son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If tlie evidence of 
the spurious Nalanda plate has any value the event may 
have happened before the year 5 of the Gupta Era, i.e., 
A.D. 325. It is clear not only from the Allahabad Praiasti 
but from the epithet “ tatpadaparigrihlta," applied to 
Samudra Gupta in the ^liddhapur inscription, that the 
prince was selected from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I 
as best fitted to succeed him. The new monarch may have 
been known also as Kacha.^ 

It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India and make himself an Ekarat or 
sole ruler like Mahapadma. But his only permanent annexa- 
tion was that of portions of irydvarta in the upper valley of 
the Ganges and its tributaries, together with certain districts 


1 The titles ParUkrama, Vyaghrapardkrama^ and Fardkramdhka are found on coins 
(Allan, Catalogue^ pp. cxi. If) and in the Allahabad Pra^asti (CIT, p. 6). 

2 The epithet Sarva-rSjo^chchhetti found on Eacha’s coins shows that he was in all 
probability identical with Samudra Qupta. Cf. Smith, Catalogue, 96 ; lA, 1902, 259 f. 
For another view see Smith, JRAS, 1397, 19; Bapson, JBAS, 1893, 81 ; Heras, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. IX, p 83f. To ns it is un- 
tbiokable that the style ** nprooter of all kings could have been assumed by a Qupta 
monarch other than the one who is actually credited with that achievement by a 
contemporary inscription, before the events presupposed by the expression bad actually 
happened. In the Poona plates we find the epithet applied to Chandra Gupta II, son 
of Samudra Qupta, along with many other designations of the latter. But it should 
he remembered that the plates in question are not official records of the Quptas them* 
sehes. lo no official epigraph of the Imperial Quptas is the style *"Sarva-r5jo-chckhettd 
applied to aoy other king except Samudra Qupta. The application of the term to 
Chaodra Qupta II in the Poona Plates is due to the same carelessness which led the 
writer to describe Chandra Qupta I as a mere Mdhdraja (and not MahdrdjddhirBja), A 
comparison of the Amgachhi record with the Bapaga^ loacription shows that irriters 
of Pra^astis not nnoften carelessly applied to a later king eulogies really pertaining to 
a preceding ruler, 
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in Central and Eastern India. Following his “ Sarvakshatrdn- 
fafca ” ^ predecessor, this Sarva-rdjo-chchhettd, “exterminator 
of all kings,” uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, 
Chandravarraan, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, 
Balavarman, and many other kings of Aryavarta,* 
captured the scion of the family of Kota and made all the 
kings of forest countries (atavika-raja) his servants. Rudra- 
deva has been identified by Mr. Dikshit with Rudrasena 
Vakataka. But the Vaka takas can hardly be regarded as 
rulers of Aryavarta, and they were far from being uprooted 
in the time of Samudra Gupta.** Equally untenable is the 
identification of Balavarman with a prince of Assam, a 
province that was looked upon as a border state {Pratyanta) 
and not as a part of Aryavarta. Matila has been identified 
with a person named Mattila mentioned in a seal found 
in Bulandshahr in the Central Doab. The absence of 
any honorific title on the seal leads Allan to suggest 
that it was a private one. But we have already come 
across several instances of princes being mentioned without 
any honorific. Chandravarman has been identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia ‘ 
inscription, who was the ruler of Pushkarana and was 
possibly the founder of Chandravarman-kota mentioned in 
the Ghugrahatl grant. Borne scholars identify Pushkarana 
with Pokran or Pokurna in Marwar, and further equate 
Simhavarman, the name of the father of Chandra- 
varman, with Simhavarman of the Mandasor family. But 
there is very little to be said in support of this conjecture. 

* Destroyer of all Ksbatriyas. 

* Father Heras tbiDks (Ann, Bhm. Jns.^ IX, p. 88) that Saraudra Qupta undertook 
two campaigns in Aryavarta. But bis theory involves the assumption that Achyuta 
aodN&gaseoa were** violently exterminated /' in the second campagin after being 
“uprooted** in the first. To obviate the difficulty betakes “uprooted** to mean 

** defeated." This is, to say the least, unconvincing. 

» (7/. IHQ, T, 2, 264. 

^ ** A sandstone bill 12 miles to the north-west of Bankura-'* 
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No mention of Chandravarman, or reference to his -expfoits, 
is found in any eprgraphic record of the Varman family of 
Western Malwa. Pushkarana is really to be identified 
with a village named Pokharan on the Damodar river 
in the Bankura District, some 25 miles to the north-east 
of Susunia Hill.’ 

Ganapati Naga, Nagasena and Nandi seem to have, been 
Naga princes. That Ganapati Naga was a Naga prince is 
evident. This ruler is also known from coins found at 
Pawaya near Narwar and at Besnagar.^ Nagasena, scion 
of tl:\g house of Padmavatl * near Narwar on the Sindh 
river between Gwalior and Jhansi, is mentioned in the 
Harsha-charitn (Naga-kida-janmanah sarikdsravita manirasya 

> Cf. Dikahit, AHf, AR, nm-2S, p. 188; S. K. Chalterji, " The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, He ]O01;IHQ, 1,2,255. Pandit H. P. 
l^aatrl beueved that this local ruler who bore the modest title of Maharaja was identical 
also with the mighty emperor [hhumtpatt prapta aikadhirdjya) Chandra of the Meharauli 
Iron Pillar Ins ription who “ in battle in the Vahga countries turned back with his 
bieast the enemies who uniting together came against him and by. whom having 
crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the Indus the Vablikas were conquered.” 
Others suggest the identificatiou of the great Chandra with one or other of the famous 
Chandra Guptas of the Imperial Gapta Dynasty. Bub Chandra is never styled either 
Chandravannan or Chandra Gupta and, unlike the court poets of the Variufinsand 
Guptas, the panegyrist of the mighty Chandra, who is said to have carried his arm** 
to the distant corners of India, never gives the slighest hint about his pedigree. " He 
does not even meniion the name of his father. It may be noted here that the Parana^ 
represent the Nagas as ruling in the Jumna valley and Central India early in the 
fourth century A. 13, We learn from tiie VUhnu Parana that Naga. dynasties ruled at 
Padraavatf and MathurA-. A Naga line probably ruled also at Vidi^a (Pargiter, 

Ayet p. 49). .T.wo kings n^'raed Sada-Chandra and ^ Cliiipdr&ih^a, ‘‘.thel second 
Nakhavant,” are mentioned among the post-Andhran kings of Naga 'lineage : Oice 
of these, preferably the latter, who was obviously a rgler of note, 'inay ba.ve been 
the Clianira of the Meharauli Inscription. The Vablikas beyond !* tho seyeo mouths 
of the Indus ” a^e apparently tlie Baktrioi occupying th^ Country near Afachbsia in 
the time of the geographer Pto’emy {htd. Ant,, 1884, p, 408). An inscription of 
Mahdrdjddhtrdfa Sri Chandra has been discovered on a, Jafna image at V.aihh&ra 
hill fASI, AB. 1925*26, p. 125). The identity of this Cfiandra is not clear. 

3 IHQ. I, 2. 2j5. 

3 Padmavatl— “Padam Pawaya (26 miles n. e. of Narwar) in the apex of the 
confluence of the Sindhu and Para. . Na^’a coins have been found here ; also a palm- 
leaf capital with *an inscription of the first and second century B^O.” p, 

ASI, AR, 1915-16, pp. 101 ff. 

57 
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asldn&4o Ndgasenasya Padm&vaty&m^ Nandi was also 
probably a N5ga prince. In the Purdy^as Si^u Nandi 
and Nandiya^as are connected with the N5ga family 
of Central India. We know also the name of a Naga 
prince named Sivanandi.* Achyuta was probably a king 
of Ahichchbatra, modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly 
District. To him has been attributed the small copper coin 
bearing the syllables ‘ achyn ' found at Ahichchbatra.® As 
to the Kota-kula Rapson * draws our attention to certain 
coins bearing the inscription Kota. These resemble the 
“ Sruta coins ” attributed to a ruler of Sravasti and should 
apparently be referred to the upper G-angetic region.® 

The conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vishayas are known 
from later inscriptions, namely, Antarvedi or the Gangetic 
Doaband Airikina in Eastern Malwa. It is significant that a 
Naga, styled the Vishayapati Sarvanaga, figures as a ruler of 
Antarvedi as late as the time of Skanda Gupta. 


^ “ In Padm&vatt Nftgasena, bora intbeN&ga family, whose coo fi dent ial delibe- 
rations were divulged by a s&rika bird, met his doom.” 

^ Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, ip. 81. It is interesting to note that 
Qarii^a was the emblem of the Qupta kings who did much to curb the power of the 
Nftgas. Cf. the passage of the Junaaratjh Inscription of Skanda Qupia : 

Narapati hhujaganUm minadarpot phandnaw 
pratik^iti Garutfdjfldm nirvishim cJidvakarta 
In the Pur&QiaB Spshpa, the deity hoooard by the Guptas, craghea the be.id (»f 
the serpent &liya. 

^ Allan » dupU Coins , xxii. 

* JRAS, 1S9S, 449 f. 

^ Smith (Goins in the Indian Museunit 258) points out that the Kota coins are 
common in the Eastern Pafi.Ab and the Delhi bazaar. A Kota tribe is said to exist 
aUo in the Nilgtris (JHAS, 1897, 868.; Ind. Aot., iii, 36, 96, 2J5). The passage in the 
Aliahabttd Inscription that ** Samudra Gupta caused the scion of the K<>ta family to 
be captured by bis armies and took pleasure at Pusbpahvaya ” has been taken by 
some scliolars to suggest that the Kotas were at the time the ruling family of 
P&taliputra (c/. Jayaswal, History of India^ c. 160 A.D. to S60 A» D,, p. 113). The 
identidoation of the Kota hula , with the Mdgadha family of the KaumudUmahotsuva 
lacks proof. 
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The annexation of the northern kingdoms named above 
was not the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. He made 
the rulers of the Ataoika rajyas, or forest states, his servants. 
But his most daring exploit was an expedition to the 
south, which made his power felt by the potentates 
of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a difference 
between his northern and southern campaigns. In the north 
he played the part of a “ digvijayl ” or “ conqueror of the 
quarters,” of the Early Magadhan type.^ But in the south he 
followed the Epic and Kautilyan ideal of a “ dharmavijayl ” 
or “righteous conqueror,” i.e., he defeated the kings but did 
not annex their territory. He may have realised the futility 
of attempting to maintain effective control over these distant 
regions in the south from his remote base in the north-east 
of India. His successor tried to maintain his hold on the 
Deccan by a system of marriage alliances. 

The Atavika rajyas undoubtedly included the realm of 
Alavaka (Ghiizipur) as well as the forest kingdoms connect- 
ed with Uablirala, or the Jabbalpur territory.^ The con- 
quest of this region by Samudra Gupta is proved also by his 
Eran inscription. One of the Atavika states may have been 
Kotatavi mentioned in the commentary on the Rama-charita 
of Sandhyakara Nandi.” In one epigraphic record * we have 
a reference to a place called Vatatavi, while another “ 
mentions Sahalatavi. 


1 ThU kind of Vijaya or conquest is termed Asura^vijaya “demon’s conquest” in tbe 
Arika^dsiTa {p, 882). The name may have been derived from tbe Assyrians, the ruih- 
lessness of whose warfare is well-known. Conquest of this type is first met with in 
India in tbe sixth century B.C. (c/. A:&ta6atru’8 subjugation of the Lichchha vis and 
Vi4u<}abhB’a conquest of the Sakyasi when Persia served as a link between Assyria 
and India. 

« Pleet, Cri, p. 114; Bp. Ind., VIII, 234-287, In the latter part of the fifth and 
early part of the sixth century A.D., the Dabbala country was governed by the Pari* 
vrdjaka Maharajas as feuJatones of the Guptas. 

» p. 36. 

4 Ep, Ind., Vll, p. 126. 

1* Lfiders* List, No, 1195* 
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The Kings of Dakshinapatha wlio came into conHict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghra-raja 
of Mahakantara, Maotaraja of Kauriila, Svamidatla of 
Kottura, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain,’ Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kafichi, 
Nllaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of VehgT, Ugrasena of 
Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanamjaya of Kusthala- 
pma and others. 

Kosala in DaJtshinapalha or South Kosala comprised tlie 
modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpnr districts, and occa- 
sionally even a part of Garijam." Its capital wasSrlpma, the 
modern Sirpur, about forty miles east by north from Rai- 
pur.' Mahakantara is apparenlly a wild tract of Central 
India which probably included the Jaso State.' Kaurala, 
supposed to be a variant of Kerala,'* may be the district 
of which the capital in later times was Yayatinagarl 
on the Mabanadi (near Sonpur)." The poet Dhoyi, in bis 
Pacana-dfitam, connects the Keralis with Yayatinagari : 

Lildin netum nnyana-pndiivim Keraihiuin ratek-hcl 
Gachchheh hhydtdni jagati tuig'iriin dl. hyoydtam Yoyatclj 

Rut Kerali in the above passage may be a misreading for 
Utkali ; or it may refer to temporary sojourners of the 


^ For the various interpretations of the passage Patsh^apuraha Mnhendragifi 
Kaut\uraka Svamidaitat' see Fleet, CII, Vol. 3, p. 7; JUAS. 1897, pp. 420 858 81C; 
IHQ, 1925, 252; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 224. It is not irnprobable that 
Mahendragiri in this passage is a personal name. Cf. the name Kumara giri given 
to a chief of Ko^davidu whose territories included a portion at least of the Godavari 
district (Efielhorn, S. Ins., 597). In JRAS, 1897, 870, we have referenc e to Kamtagir, 
HD allj of Siodhia. 

* Inclusion of Ratoapur, Ep, Ind^ X, 26 ; of Kohgoda, Ep. Ind.^ \T[, 141. 

3 Fleet, C/I, p. 293. 

* G. Ramdss (IHQ, I. 4, 634) identifies Mahakftntara with the * JlifttJ-khaptJ ’ 
Agency tracts of Gafijam and Vizagapatarn. 

5 Fleet, CII, p. 10. 

® Ep. Ind., XI, p. 189. KaurSla cannot be Kolieru or Colair which must have 
been included within the territory of Hastivarman of VeAgl. 
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hetaera type. Dr. Barnett suggests the identification of 
Kaurala with one of the villages tliat now bear the name 
Korada ' in Soutli India. 

Kottura has been identified with Kothoor, I ‘2 miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Gahjam.'* Pishtapura is 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla is iden- 
tified by Fleet with Erandol in Khaudesb, and by Dubreuil 
with Erandapali, “ a town probably near Chicacole ” in the 
Gafijam district.'* But G. Ramdas '* suggests the identifica- 
tion of Erandapalla with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or 
Endapilli in Ellore Taluk. Kancbi is Conjeeveram near 
Madras. Avarnukta cannot be satisfactorily identified 
But the name of its king Nilaraja reminds us of Nilapnlli, “an 
old seaport near Yanam” in the Godavari district.'’ Veiigl 
has been identified with Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north 
of Ellore between the Krishna and the Godavari. Its king 
Hastivarrnan was identified by Hultzsch with Attivar- 
man (of the Ananda family).*'’ But the more probable view 
is that he belonged to the Salaiikayana dynasty.' Palakka is 
probably identical with Palakkada, the seat of a Pallava 
viceroyalty in South India. Allan and G. Ramdas locate it 


^ Cal. Rev.f Feb., FJ24, 258 u. Cf. Kurralam, Tj. 590 (*4 Topographical List of 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacbarya). 

^ There is another Kottura * at the foot of the Hills' in the Vizagapatam district 
(Vizag., District Gaz., T, 137). See also Kotturu (lA, 4, 329) and Kottur-nadu, MS. 333, 
Bangacharya’s List. 

3 Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 58-60. 

< THQ, 1. 4. p. C83. 

5 Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Vol. I, p. 213. Curiously enough the 
Brahma Parana (ch. 113. 22f) mentions an Artmukta'kshctra on the bank of the 
Gautam!, i. e., the Godavari. Cf. Avimuktei^vara, Anantapur, 161 of Rangacharya’s 
List. 

® Attivarman waa wrongly assigned to the Pallava race. Cf. IHQ, I, 2, p. 253; 
Ind. Ant., IX, 102. But he is actually described as l)orD in the lineage of the great 
saint Anauda (Bomb. Gaz., I, li. 334; Kiclborn, S. Ins , 1015; lA, IX, 102; ASI, 
1921-25, p. 118). 

7 The name Hastivarrnan is actually found in a 8alankayana VaMnvalt (IHQ, 
1927, 429; 1933,212; Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II). 
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in the Nellore district.’ Devarash^ra is the Yellamafichili 
taluk of the Vizagapatam district.* Kusthalapura is, 
according to Dr. Barnett, probably Kuttalur, near Polur, 
in North Arcot.* 

The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottura near Mahendragiri, reminds 
us of the following lines of Kalidasa’s Raghuvarh^am : — 

Grihita-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijayi nripah 
Sriyam Mahendra-nal.hasya jahara natu medinim 

“ The righteous conqueror (Raghu) took away from 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, who was made captive 
and then released, his glory but not his territory.” 

It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Pra^asti 
contains no clear reference to the Vakatakas who were now 
the predominant power in the region between Bundelkhand 
and the Krishna. The earliest reference to the Vakatakas 
occurs in certain inscriptions of Araaravati.’ The dynasty 
rose to power under Viudhya^akti and his son Pravarasena I. 
Pravarasena appears to have been succeeded by his grand- 
son Rudrasena I. Prithivishena I, the son and successor 
of Rudrasena I, must have been a contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta inasmuch as his son Rudrasena II was a contempo- 
rary of Samudra Gupta’s son Chandra Gupta II. Prithi- 
vishena I’s political influence extended from Nachne-ki-talai 
and Ganj in Bundelkhand ® to the borders of Kuntala, or 
the Kanarese country.® One of the Ajanta inscriptions 
credits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala. The 
Nach-ne-ki-talai and Ganj regions were ruled by his vassal 

1 IHQ.I 2,686. 

2 Dubreuil, AHD, p. 160; A8R, 1908-09, p. 123 ; 1984-36, 43, 66. 

^ Cal. Rev., 1921, p. 253 n. Cj. Eutalaparru, MS. 179 ot liaogachar;a‘a List. 

* Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267. 

s Fleet, CII., p. 233 ; Ep. Ind., XVII. 12. Cf. Ind. Ant,, June, 1026. 

< Karp&ta, Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 818. 
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Vy5ghra-deva. Professor Dubreuil, however, says that the 
Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, which mention Vyaghra, be- 
long, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great-great-grandson 
Prithivishena II. This is improbable in view of the fact 
that from the time of Pfithivishena II’s great-grandfather, 
if not from a period still earlier, down to at least A. D. 528, 
the princes of the region which intervenes between Nachna 
and Ganj and the proper Vakataka territory,* owned the 
sway of the Gupta empire. Now as Vyaghra of the Nachna 
and Ganj records acknowledges the supremacy of the Vaka- 
taka Prithivishena, tliis Prithivishena can only be Prithivi- 
shena I, who ruled before the establishment of the Gupta 
supremacy in Central India by Sarnudra Gupta and Chan- 
dra Gupta II “ and not Prithivishena II during whose rule 
the Guptas, and not the Vukatakas, were the acknowledged 
suzerains of the Central Provinces as we learn from the re- 
cords of the Parivrajaka Maharajas,^ 

The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena I 
in Harishena’s Praiasti is explained by the fact that Samu- 
dra Gupta’s operations were actually confined to the eastern 
part of Trans-Vindhyan India. There is no reliable evidence 
that the Gupta conqueror carried his arms to the central 
and western parts of the Deccan, i.e,^ the territory ruled by 
Prithivishena I himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that 
the identification of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of 
Erapcjiapalla with Erarwjol in Khandesh is probably wrong.* 
Though Sarnudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Deccan it is clear from his Erap Inscription that he did 


^ Thm was Berar with the adjoinin# regions. A recent Vftk&taka Inscription dis- 
covered in the Drug di>trict contains an interesting reference to Padmapura which 
Professor Miraabi identifies with the ancestral home of Bhavabhuti and with the 
modern Padampiir near Amgaon in the Distr’ct of the Central Provinces. 

IHQ, 1935» 299; Ep. Ind , xxii, 207 ff. 

^ The Brap and Udajagiri Insc/iptions. 

8 Cf. Modem Review , April, 1921, p. 476. For Dubreuirs views, Ind. Ant , June, 1926, 
4 C/. Modern Review y 1921, p. 457, 
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deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central India. 
These territories were not, however, directly governed by the 
Vakataka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. In the 
time of Prilhivishena this prince was Vyaghra. We should 
naturally expect a conflict between the Vakataka feudator) 
aud the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough the Allahabad 
Prasasti refers to Samudra Gupta’s victory over Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara-^ It is probable that this Vyaghra- 
raja is identical with the Vyaghra of the Nachna inscription 
who was the Central Indian feudatory of Prithivishena. 
As a result of Samudra Gupta’s victory the Guptas succeed- 
ed the Vakfitakas as the paramount power in Central India. 
Henceforth the Vakatakas appear as a purely southern povyer. 

The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta ^ nripatis or 
frontier kings of North-East India and the Himalayan re- 
gion, and the tribal states of the Panjab, Western India, 
Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to have gra- 
tified his imperious command (prachanda Sasana) “ by giv- 
ing all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to perform obeisance.’’ The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samatata (part of Eastern Bengal border- 
ing on the sea, having its capital probably at Karmmanta 
or Bad-Kamta near Co mi 11a)," Pavaka (not yet satisfactorily 
identified) ‘ and Kamarupa (in Assam). We learn from 
the DSmodarpur plates that Northern Bengal, then 
known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, formed an integral part 

^ the Vyaghra-parakramat found on a type of Sumudra Gupta*B coi» k 

that r^pxeaenta the king ia-s trampliiw? on a tiger, anything to do with the emperorV 
victory over VyaghTC-rajo? It is not a little curious titat the next sovereign, con- 
queror of Rudresimha III, the la^t Satrap, assumed the title of Simha-vikrama, 

* For the significance of the term, see Divyavadana, p. 22. 

* Bhaftasali, Iconography t pp. if. JASB, 1914, 85 £f. 

* Cf. Dekaka (Dacca), Hoylani, The Empire of the Great Mogoh 14. Mr. 

Barua identifies pa\aka with the Kopili Valley in Assam {Early History of Kamor'^pa, 
42 D). 
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of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 443 to A. D. 543, and 
was governed by a line of Uparikas as vassals of the Gupta 
Emperor. The identification of Paviika with certain districts 
of North Bengal is, therefore, probably wrong. The Northern 
Praty'intas were Nepal and Kartripura. The latter principality 
comprised probably Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, and 
the territory of the Katuria or Katyur raj of Kumaun, 
Garhwal and Rohilkband.’ 

The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of Aryavarta proper. 
Among these the most important were the Malavas, 
Srjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, 
Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. 

The Malavas occupied a part of the Panjab in the time 
of Alexander. They were probably in Eastern Rajaputana ^ 
when they came into conflict with Ushavadata. Their exact 
location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot be deter- 
mined. In the time of Samudra Gupta’s successors they 
were probably connected with the Mandasor region. We 
find princes of Mandasor using the reckoning, commencing 
B.C. 58, handed down traditionally by the Malava-gfawa 
(M&lava-gan-dmndta) . 

The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Panjab.” The connection of the Arjunayanas 
with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent.* Yaudheya appears 
as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the MahdhhdrataJ^ 

» BHl‘.;302 n ; JRAS, 1898, 198. 

2 C/. Smith, Cafafogwc, IGl. Allan, CC.4/,p cv. Mftlava coinshave been found 
in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883) 

3 Jnd. Ant., XI 11, 331, 349. 

^ Their coins are found in the Mathura region (Smith, Catalogue^ IGO), 

5 Adi.. 93,76. 

5R 
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The Hiriviim^a, a later authority, conuects the Yaudheyas 
with U^inara.^ A clue to the locality of this tribe is 
given by the Bijayagadh inscription.^ The hill-fort of 
Bijayagadh lie.s about two miles to the south-west of 
Byaoi in the Bharatpur state of Rajaputana. But the 
Yaudheya tei ricory must have extended beyond the limits of 
this area and embraced the tract still known as Johiya- 
bar along both banks of the Sutlej on the border of the 
BahSwalpur state.® 

The Madr ikas had their capital at Sakala or Sialkot 
in the P.uij lb. The Abhiras occupied the tract in western 
Rajaputana, near Vina4ana * in the district called Abiria by 
the Periplus.-’ We have already seen that an Abhlra 
possibly became Mahakshatrapa of Western India and 
probably supplanted the Satavahana-! in a part of Maha- 
rashtra before the middle of the third century A.D. A 
section of the tribe apparently settled in Central India and 
gave their name to the Ahirwar country between -Thansi and 
Bhilsa.” The territories of the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, 
Kakas and Kharaparikas lay probably in Malwa and the 
Central Provinces. The Prarjunakas are mentioned in the 
ArthaMstra attributed to Kautilya" and are located by 
Smitti® in the Narsinhapur District of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A clue to the locality of the Sanakanikas is given by 
one of the Udayagiri inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II 
discovered in Eastern Malwa. The Kakas find mention 

^ Pargiter, Mdrkanifeya Purdna, p. 880 

2 Fleet, Cll,p *251. Yaudheya votive tablets have been found in the Ludhian > 
District (JRA.S, 1897, 887;. Coins have beeu found Jin tho area extending from 
Satiaranpiir to Mulcan (Allan, CCAl, cli). 

^ Smith, JRA8, 18.)7, p. 30. C'f, Cunningham, \QI, 1921, 281. 

< Sudrabhirdn prati dce>ihdd ya*ra nashtd Sarasvafi, Mbh,, IX, 37.1. 

6 C/. Ind. Ant.,III,226 f. 

® JR \S. 1897, 891. 

^ P. 194. 

* JKAS, 1897, p. 892. 
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in tho Mahahliarata' — ^ishikd Vidahhah Kdkds Tangandh- 
Paratangandh. Tn the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka is identihed 
with Kakupur near Bithur. Smith suggests that the 
name may be locally associated with Kakanada (Sanchl). 
The Kharaparikas may have occupied the Damoh District 
of the Ce ntral Provinces.^ 

The rise of a new imligeiious imperial power could not 
be a matter of iiidilfercncc to the foreign potentates of 
the North-West Frontier, Malvva and Siiraslitia (Kathiawar) 
who hastened to buy piaice “ by the acts o! homage, 
such as offer of personal service, the bringing of gifts 
of maidens,'' the soliciting of charters bearing the Garuda 
seal (Garuimadahka) confirming them in the enjoyment 
of their own districts and provinces {srarishaya bhukti).”* 
The foreign powers who thus established diplomatic re- 
lations with SamudM Gnjiia were the Doivaputra-Shdhi- 
Shdhdnushdhi ‘dixd iho i^aka Munindas'' as well as the people 
of Simhala and all oilier dwellers in islands." 


1 Mbh. YI.O.IU. 

2 Bhnndtrkar, IHQt ‘iod; Ep. lod., XII, 4d. 

Tlie presence uf Sc}tlii*n uiaidens in tlie Hindu imperial harem is not 
surprising in view of the known facts about Chandra Gupta Muuiya’s alliance with 
Seleukos and the iiiamage of a ^atakar^i with the daughter of a gieat satrap. 

* Of. Nilakdnta Sasiri, The Pandyan Kingdomt 145 ‘ The victor restored the 
crown and country of the Chola in the form of a religious gift, which was confirmed 
by the issue of a royal rescript with the Pa^idyan seal on it.” 

5 Note the imitation by Satnudra Gupta of coins of Kushan type with Ardochsho 
reverse (Allan, xxviii, xxxiv, Ixvi). tsuch coins were, according to scholars, iss icd 
by Scythians of the^ North-West. 

® Some control over the islands in the neighbouring seas is possibly liinted at in 
the epithet Dhanada-Varunendrantakuamaf the equal of Dhanada tKuvera, lord of 
wealth, guardian of the north), Yarupa (the Indian Sea-god, the guardian of the we^t), 
Indra, king of the celestials and guardian of the east and Antaka (Yama, god of 
death, and guardian of the south). The comparison of Samudra Gupta with these 
deities is apposite and possibly refers not only to his conquests in all directions, 
but to his possession of immense riches, suzerainty over the seas, the spread of his 
fame to the celestial region and his extirpation of various kings. Inscriptions dis- 
covered in the Traus-Qangetic Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago testify to the 
activities of Indian navigators and military adventurer*^ in the Gupta Age. 
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The Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahdnushahi belonged apparently 
to the Kushan dynasty of the north-west, which derived 
its origin from theDenapwfraKanishka.’ The iiaknMunmlas 
must have included the northern chiefs of Scythian 
nationality who issued the Ardochsho coins as well as 
the Saka chieftains of Surashtra and Central India, the 
representatives of a power which once dominated even 
the Ganges valley. Sten Ivonow tells us that Muninda 
is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Scdmin. The 
epithet Svainin was used by the Eshairapas of Surashtra 
and Ujjain. A Sahchl inscription recently discovered by 
Marshall discloses the existence of another Saka princi- 
pality or province which was ruled about A.l). 319 by 
ihe Mahadandanayaka Sridharavarman, soji of Nanda.'*' 
A Murunda Svdminl (noble lady) is mentioned in a Khoh 
Inscription of Central India. To Rcythian chiefs of the 
Vindhyan region should perhaps be attributed the so-called 
“ Puri Kushan ” coins which are found in large numbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Eastern Vindhyas and some 
adjoining tracts. The existence of a .Murunda power in 
the Ganges valley a couple ol centurie.- before B.imudra 
Gupta is vouched for by Ptolemy.® The Jaina Prahhdvaka- 
charita testifies to the control that a Murunda family once 
exercised over the imperial city of Pataliputra.' 

Hamudra Gupta’s Ceylonese contemporary was Megha- 
varna. A Chinese writer, Wang Hiuen ts’e, relates that 
Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (i. e., fsri Mcgliavarraan or Meghavarna) 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and obtained 
his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the north 


* Smith (JUAS, 1897, 92) idontiGed him with GrumhateR. Some aehoiars take 
the expression to refer to different king4 and chieftainH Cf. Allan, xxvii. 

2 Kp. Ind., xvi, p. 232; JRAS, 1923, 337 ff. 

^ Ind. Ant.j 1884, 377 ; Allan, xxix, 

^ J. Shab, Jainism in N. India, j>. 194; c/. Indian CuUvte, 11], 49. 
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of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of pilgrims 
from the Island.^ 

Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice^ which, we are told in the inscriptions of his 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several kings 
during the interval which elapsed from the time of Pushya- 
mitra to that of Sarnudra Gupta, e.gf., Para^arlputra 
Sarvatata, iSatakarui, the husband of Nayanika, Vasislithi- 
putra Ikslivaku f^rl-Chamtamiila, Devavarman Salahkayana, 
Pravarasena I Vrikataka, Siva-skanda-varraan Pallava and 
the Naga kings of the house of Bharasiva. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the court poets of the Guptas knew 
little about these monarchs. After the horse-sacrifice 
Sarnudra Gupta apparently issued coins bearing the legend 
A^va-medha'parahramah, ‘ whose prowess was demonstrated 
by the performance of the horse-sacrifice.’ ® 

If Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prahsti, is 
to be believed, the great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. “ He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Tumburu and Narada and others by his sharp 
and polished intellect and choral skill and musical accom- 


^ Gei^sfer, the Mahdvamsa Uraos.), p. xxxix ; L6vi, Journ. As., 1900, pp, 316 ff» 
401 S.;Ind A7ii., 1902,194. 

* Cf. Divekar, Annah of the Bhandarhar Institute, VII, pp. 164-66, “ Allahabad 
PraMU and Aiivmnedha/' In the Poona plates Sarnudra Gupta receives the epithet 
unekdh'a^nedhayajln. He was beliexed to have celebrated more than one lu-rae sacrifice. 
Some of the campaigns described in the Allahaba I panegyric may have been 
actually conducted by Princes or officers who kept guard o\er the sacrificial horse 
that was allowed to roam at large. In the inscription of Plari8hei;ia the credit for 
capturing ^^ome of the vanquished chieftains is given to the array. Among the great 
conuuanders were men like Tilabhat^ka and Harishe^ia himself, who was the son of 
Diiruvabbuti. 

3 Papson and Allan refer to a seal bearing a horse and the legend Pardhtatna, 
and the stone figure of a hi rse, now in Lucknow, which are probably rtrainiscent 
of the A^ramedha of Sarnudra Gupta. (JKAS, lilOl, 102; Gupta Coins, xxxi.) 
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plisbraents. He Ci^tablished Jiis title of Kaviraja by various 
poetical compositions.”’ “He alone is worthy of the 
thoughts of the learned... His the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which multiply 
the spiritual treasures of poets.” (infortunateiy noneof these 
compositions have survived. But the testimony of Hari- 
shona to his musical abilities finds corroboration in the 
lyrist type^ of his coins, Hiins If a poet like Harsha, 
Mahendravarman and other kings of a later age, the 
Gupta monarch associated with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and “put an end to the war between 
good poetry and plenty ” isathunjasneirodha) . As a result 
“ he enjoyed in the world of the learned, a far-extending 
sovereignty whose shining glory endured in many poems.” 

Samudra Gupta favoured poetry as well as the while 
Asoka seems to have specialised in scriptural studies alone. 
The former undertook military campaigns with the object of 
saroa-priihivl-jaya , conquest of the whole earth, as known 
to his panegyrist, the latter eschewed military conquest 
after the Kalihga war and organised missions to effect 
Dhamina-vijaya, conquest of the hearts of men, in three 
continents. Yet inspite of these differences there was much 
that was common to these remarkable men. Both laid 
stress on pardkraina, ceaseless e.xertion in the cause in 
which they believed. Both expressed solicitude for the 
people committed to their care, and were kind even to 
vanquished enemies. And both laid emphasis on Dharma. 
Samudra Gupta, no less than Dharmasoka, made firm the 
rampart of the true law (Dhantm-prdchira-handhah). 

1 According fco the Katya Mimnihsa (GO-^. pp. .xvi, 10) a “ Kaviraja is one stage 

further than a Mahakati, and is defined as one'who is unrestraint i in various langu- 
ages, various sorts of poetical compositions and various sentiment.” For the 
intellectual activities of the Gupta Age. see Bliandarkar, ** A Peep wto the Early 
History of India f'' pp. 61-74 and Biibler, 7/1, The son nnd successor of flamudra 

Gupta l ad the title Rupakriti, * maker of plays/ 

2 A lute-player {Vmd-gdthin) plays an important part in the Asvamedha. 



EPITHETS OF SAMUDRA GUPTA m 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Saraudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor’s 
identification with Dhnrmaditija (sun of the true faith) of 
a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The titles used by this 
monarch were ApratiralJia, ‘ unrivalled car- warrior,’ Aprativa- 
ryavlrya, ' oi irresistible valour,’ Kritanla-paraSu, ‘ axe of 
death,’ sarva-raj-ochchheita A ‘ uprooter of all kings,’ 
Vyaghra-parakrama, ‘ possessed of the strength of a tiger,’ 
Aioa-mcAh'i-pirdkrami, ‘ whose might was demonstrated 
by the horse-sacrificc,’ and Pardkramahka, ‘ marked with 
prowess,’ but not Dhnrmaditija. Most of these epithets 
are connected with particular types of coins issued by 
the emperor. I’hus Parnkrama is found on the reverse 
of coins of the shtndard type, Apratiratha on coins of 
the archer type, Kritdnt i-parasu on coins of the battle- 
axe type, saroa-raj-ochchhetta on coins of the Kacha 
type, Vydghra-parCikraina {Rdjd) on the tiger type of 
coins, and Ahmmedha-parnkrama on the Ah-amedha type. 
The appearance of a goddess seated on a lion (siniha-vdhinl, 
i. e., Durga or Parvatl, Vindhya-vasini or Haimavati) may 
point to the extension of the Gupta dominions to theHimavat 
and the Vindhya. The tiger and river-goddess {makara- 
imhini) type may indicate that the sway of Samudra Gupta 
spread from the Ganges valley to the realm of the ‘ Tiger 
king ’ in Mahakantara. The figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
occur frequently in door jambs of the Gupta Age. It 
has been surmised that they symbolise connection with the 
Gangetic Doab. 

Samudra Gupta’s ‘ virtuous and faithful 'wu''e,’ possibly 
Datta DevI^ appears to be mentioned in an Eran inscription 
referable to the period of his rule. We possess no genuine 
dated documents for the reign of the great emperor. The 


1 'C/. thft epithet ‘‘ sarva-kshattrantaka ” applied to hie great fore-run nerr, 
Hab&padma Nanda. 
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Nalanda ‘ and Gaya grants? profess to be dated in the 
years 5 and 9 respectively, but no reliance can be placed 
on them and the reading of the numeral in the Gaya record 
IS uncertain. Smith’s date (A. D. 330-375) for Samudra Gupta 
is conjectural. As the earliest known date of the next 
sovereign is A. D. 380-381,^ it is not improbable that his 
father and predecessor died some time after A.D. 375. 
One of the last acts of Samudra Gupta was apparently 
the selection of hi.s successor. The choice fell on Chandra 
Gupta, his son by Datta Devi. 


1 AST, AR, 1927-28, p. 188. 

^ An inscription of Chandra Gupta If, dated in the year 61, corresponding to 
A.B. 8S0-ftl has been discovered recently in the Mathurft district {Ep, Ind.^ 



CHAPTEE XI. THE GUPTA EMPIEE— (continued) ; 
THE AGE OF TELE VIKEAMAHITYAS. 


Kamam nripah santu sahasraso' nye 
ra jan mtirnu huranena h h um im 
nalishatra-tara-g raha sanhuldpi 
jyotishmaii Chandramasaica rutrih. 

— Raghuvamiam. 

Section I. Cuakdr/v Gupta II Vikramaditya. 

Epigrapbic evidence indicates that Samudra Gupta was 
succeeded by bis son ('bandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, 
also called Narendra (-bandra, Simha Chandra, Narendra 
Simba and Siiiiba Vikrama, born of queen Dattadevl. 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him,^ Another name 
of the new monarch disclosed by certain Vakataka inscrip- 
tions, several types of coins and the Sauchl inscription 
of A.D. 412-3, was Deva Gupta, Deva-srl or Deva-riija.^ 

^ That Samudra Gupta had many sons and grandsons appears clear from the 
Erajj epigraph. The theory of Dr. Altekar (JBORS, XIV, pp. 223-53; XV, pt. i-ii, 
pp. 184 f.), that a king named Rtoa (Sarma?) Gupta intervened between Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT is unsupported by any contemporary epigrapbic evidence. 
The tradition that a Gupta king killed his brother and took his wife and crown* dates 
only from the ninth century. The literary evidence on the point is discrepant and 
hardly conclusive. The version given by Bana and his commentator differs in 
important respects from the story known to the author of the Kavya-Mtmdmsd {Cf. 
Ind, Ant,, Nov., 1933, 201 ff. ; JBORS, XVIII, 1 [1932], 17 ff.). The simple story, 
narrated in the Tfarsfifl*C/tanYa, that Chandra Gupta, disguised as a female, destroyed 
a Saka king, who coveted the wife of another, in the very city of the enemy, was 
doubtless embellished by later poets and dramatists, and (as shown by Mr. V. V« 
Mirasbi in IHQ, March, 1934, 48 ff.), details not found in the earlier accounts 
continued to be added in the d.’.ys of Amoghavarsba I (A.D. 815-78) and Govinda IV 
(A.D. 918-983). Tno Devt Chandraguidavi and similar works are as much unsuited 
to form bases of the clironicles of Chandra Gupta II as the Mudrdrdkshasa and the 
AMdvaddna ere in regard to the doings of the great Mauryas. 

3 Cf, Bhandarkar, Ind, Ant„ 1918, p. 160. 
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For the reign of Chandra Gupta II, we possess a number 
of dated inscriptions so tliat its limits may be defined with 
more accuracy than those of his predecessors. His accession 
should be placed before A.D. 381, and his death in or about 
A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign 
were the emperor’s matrimonial alliance with the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war with 
the Saka Satraps which added Western Malwa and Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichchhavi connection 
had strengthened their position in Bihilr. After the 
conquest of the upper provinces they sought alliances 
with other ruling families whose help was needed to 
consolidate the Gupta power in the newly acquired territory 
and prepare the ground for fresh conquests. Thus Samudra 
Gupta received presents of girls Qcanyopayayia) from 
8aka-Kushan chiefs and other foreign potentates. Chandra 
Gupta II married Kuberanaga, a princess of Naga lineage,^ 
and had by her a daughter named PrabhavatT, whom he 
gave in marriage to Rudrasena II, the Vakataka king 
of Berar and the adjoining provinces. According to 
Dr. Smith ^ “ the Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geo- 
graphical position in which he could be of much service 
or disservice to the northern invader of the dominions 
of the Saka Satraps of Gujrat and Surashtra. Chandra 
Gupta adopted a prudent precaution in giving his daughter 

^ Ndga-kvlof pannaf cf. J ABB, p, 58. It is possible, as urged by» many 

recent writers, that Chandra Gupta Vikraujaditya also entered into marriage 
alliances with the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banabasi in thcKuntala, or the Kanarese, 
country. The sending of an embassy to Kuntala by Vikramaditya, is vouched for 
by Bhoja and Kshemendra {Proceeding.^ of the Third Oriental Conference, p. 6). 
Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba dynasty gave bis daughters in marriage to the 
Gupta and other kings (Talagunda Inscription, Ep, Ind., VIII, 33 ff. ; IHQ, 1933, 
197 ff.). 

» JBAS., 1914, p. 324. 
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to the Vakiitaka prince and so securing his subordinate 
alliance.” 

The campaign against the Western Satraps is apparently 
alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Virasena- 
Saba in the following passage “ he (Saba) came here (to 
Eastern Malwa), accompanied by the king (Chandra Gupta) 
in person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
Saba was an inhabitant of Pataliputra. He held the 
position, acquired by hereditary descent, of a Sachiva or 
minister of Chandra Gupta II, and was placed by his 
sovereign in charge of the Department of Peace and War. 
He naturally accompanied his master when the great 
western expedition was undertaken. Eastern Malwa, which 
had already felt the might of Samudra Gupta, became the 
base of operations against the Sakas. Inscriptions at 
Udayagiri and Sahchi suggest that the emperor Chandra 
Gupta II assembled at or near Vidisa in East Malwa many 
of his ministers, generals and feudatories, some of whom are 
mentioned in records dating from A.D. 402 to 413. The 
campaign against the Sakas was eminently successful. 
The fall of the Saka Satrap is alluded to by Bana. The 
annexation of his territory is proved by coins. ^ 

Chief Cities of the Empire. — The original Gupta 
metropolis seems to have been at Pataliputra — ” the city 
named Pushpa ” where Samudra Gupta is said to have 
” rested on his laurels ” after one of his victorious cam- 
paigns, and from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went to East Malwa in the company of his sovereign. 
From A.D. 402 Chandra Gupta seems to have had a 

^ Silver coins of the Garutja type bearing the legend Para^na-Bhagavata, probably 
struck in Surashtra (Allan, p. xciv). Some of tho coins bear the date 90 (=== A.D. 409, EHI, 
4th ed., p. 345). It has been suggested recently that, like his father, Chandra Gupta, 
too, performed a horse sacrifice (IIIQ, 1927, p. 725} and that a stone horse lying in a 
village named Nagawa near Denares, and bearint? an inscription containing the letters 
Chamdragu, commemorates the event. 
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residence in MSlwa, at first possibly at Vidi^a, and later 
on ^ after his western conquests, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 
of the Kanarese districts, who claimed descent from Chandra 
Gupta (Vikramaditiya), referred to their great ancestor as 
Ujjayini-piiravar-adhUvara, ‘ lord of Ujjain, the best of 
cities,’ as well as Pdtalipurarar-adhUvara ‘ lord of Patali 
(putra), the best of cities.’ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar indentifies 
Chandra Gupta with the traditional Vikramaditya Sakdri, 
the sun of valour, the destroyer of the Sakas,” of Ujjain.' 
The titles Bri Vihramah, Simha-rilmmah , Ajita-Vilirama^, 
Vikramdiih'a and Vikramddiiya actually occur on Chandra 
Gupta’s coins.* 

We have no detailed contemporary notice of Ujjayini 
(also called Vi^ala, Padmavati, Bhogavati, Hiranyavatt) * in 
the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited Mid 
Indiaduring the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left an interest- 


1 In literature Vikramaditya is represented as ruling at Paialiputra 
(Katha-sanUsa(jara, YlJf 4.^: — Viktamadiiya ityusuhajd Pat aJqiut rake) as well as 
Ujjayini and other cities. Pararoartha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, refers to 
Ayodhya as the capital of a Vikramaditya, while Hiuen T^ang represents fira vast! as 
the seat of the famous king (EHI, 3rd Ed., pp. 332-33). Fubandhu refers to the fame 
of Vikramaditya, but not to bis capital city, ** like a lake Vikramaditya hath left the 
earth, save indeed in fame ” (Keith, Hist, Savs. Lit., p. 312). r/. Ilala, v. 64. 

Type of com. 

C Archer type (gold). 

X Couch type (gold). 

{ (‘hhattra (Parasol) type (gold). 

Couch type (gold). 

Lion-Slayer (gold). 

Horseman type (gold). 

Silver coins of the Garuda type. 

Cbhattra and 


2 Name, title or epithet. 
Sri Vikrama ... 


Vikramaditya > 

Eupakritl j 

Simha-Vikrama, Narendra Chandra,] 
Narendra Siiiiha, Siihha.Chandra j 

Ajit a- Vikrama ] 

Paramabhagavata ) 

Paramabbagavata | 

Vikramaditya [ ... ... 

Vikramahka J 

Maharaja, Vikramaditya, Chandra 


Copper coins (Garuda, 

Vase type). 

3 Meghaduta (I, 31) and Kaihd-saTiUsdgara, Tawney 's translation, Vol. II, p. 275. 
For an account of Ujjayini in the seventh century A.D., see Beal, H. Tsang, II, 
p. 270; and Bidding, Kadamhari, pp. 210 if. 
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ing account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers to the royal 
palace of Atioka and halls in the midst of the city, “ which 
exist now as of old,” and were according to liim “ all made 
by spirits which Adoka employed, and which piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the 
elegant carving and inlaid sculpture- work, — in a way 
which no human hands of this world could accomplish.” 

“ The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Every year on the eighth day of the second month 
they celebrate a procession of images... The Heads of 
the VaUya families establish houses for dispensing charity 
and medicines.” The principal port of the empire on the 
east cost was Tamraiipti or Tamluk from which ships set 
sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism), and 
China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya’s administration by the narrative 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the dominions 
of Chandra Gupta in the Fpper Canges Valley, the Chinese 
pilgrim says ; “the people are numerous and happy; they 
have not to register their households, t)r attend to any magis- 
trates and their rules ; only those who cultivate the royal 
land have to pay a portion of the gain from it. If they 
want to go, - they go : if they want to stay on, they stay. 
The king governs without decapitation or other corporal 
punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances of each case. 
Even in cases of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion they 
only have their right hands cut off. The king’s body- 
guards and attendants all have salaries. Throughout the 
whole country the people do not kill any living creature, 
nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The 
only exception is that of the Ghandalas. In buying and 
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selling commodities they use cowries.” ^ The last state- 
ment evidently refers to such small transactions as Fa-hien 
had occasion to make.* The pilgrim docs not seem to 
have met with the gold coins which would only be required 
for large transactions. That they were actually in currency, 
we know from the references to “ dinaras ” and “ suvarnas ” 
in inscriptions.’’ 

That Chandra Gupta II was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. Himself a devout 
Vaishnam (Parama-hhagarata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. FTis general Amrakiirddava, the hero 
of a hundred fights, anehasnmar-drdpta-rijaya-yasas-patdl'ah, 
appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a pro-Buddhjst, 
while his Minister of Peace and War, Saba-Virasena, and 
perhaps also his illantrin or High Counsellor, Sikharasvamin, 
were 3aivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 
detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the head 
of the state was the Rdjd who was often nominated by 
his predecessor. The king is now regarded as a divinity — 
Achintya Pvnisha, ‘the Incompreliensible Being,’ Dhanada- 
Varunendrantaha-sama, the equal of Kuvera, Varupa, Indra 
and Yama, loka-dhdma dcva, ‘ a god dwelling on earth,’ 
Paramadaivata, ‘ the supreme deity.’ He was assisted by a 
body of High Ministers whose office was very often here- 
ditary as is suggested by the phrase “ anvaya-prdpla 
Sdchivya ” ‘ acquirer of the post of minister by hereditary 


1 Legge. 

2 Allan. 

3 Chandra Gupta II also issued silver and copper coins. The silver coins were 
mainly intended for the western provinces conquered from the ftaka satraps, but they 
arj also mentioned in the lime of his son in inscriijtions of Northern Bengal. The 
Baigram inscription of the year 128 (448 A. D.) for instance refers to rupakas along 
with d'lndras {cf. Allan, p. cxxvii). The copper coins issued by Chandra Gupta II 
are commonly found around Ayodhya (Allan, p. cxxxi). 
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descent,’ of the Udayagiri Inscription of Saba. ^ The most 
important among the High Ministers were the Manirin, 
‘High Counsellor,’ the Sdmdhi-vigrahilca , ‘Minister for 
Peace and War,’ and the Akshapatal-adhihrita, ‘ the Lord 
Keeper of State Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Manirin, 
the Gupta Sdmdhi-oigrahika accompanied the sovereign to 
the battle-field. As in the case of most of the Pradhanas of 
Sivaji, there was no clear-cut division between civil and 
military officials. The same person could be Sdnidhi- 
vigrahiha, Kumdrdnidhja (cadet-minister), and Maha-danda- 
ndyalia, ‘ great commandant of the army,’ and a Manirin 
could become a Mahd-hal-ddhikriia ‘ chief commander of 
forces.’ 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central 
council of ministers (.!/««/ " But the existence 
of local parifihads {('.<)., the Parishad of Udanakupa) is 
proved by a Basarh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled De^as, Bhultis, etc., sub-divided into districts called 
Pradesas or Visltaijas. Among Dcsas the Gupta inscriptions 
mention Sukuli-dciVi. Surashlra (Kathiawar), Pabhala (the 
Juhbalpore region, Pahala or Chedi of later times) and 
“ Kdlindi Narmadayor Madhya,” the territory lying 
between the Jumna and the Nerhudda, and embracing, 
no doubt. Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be placed 
under this category. 


The Maha-danda-'naiiaka Hariahena was the son of the M ahd-danda-ndyaka 
Dhruva-blifiti. Tlie Mantnn Pfithivishena was the son of the Manirin Sikltiira- 
svamin. Cf. also iho hereditary governors iyoptri), of Mandasor, Surashlra, etc. Things 
were somewhat dilTerent in the Maurya Period. Piishya Gupta, Udshtriija of 
Surashtra in the time cf Chandra Gupta Maurya, was quite unconnected by blood 
with Tufiliaaphai governor or feudatory in the time of Asoka. 

2 The Bilsad Ins. (CII, 11) refers to a [Pa]rshad. But there is nothing to show 
that it was a central political assembly. "Ihe Sahhyas mentioned in C/onnection with 
the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription may, however, have been 
members of a Central Curia Hegts or Council. 
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Among Bhuktis (lit. allotments) we have reference to 
Pundra-vardhana hhnkti (North Bengal), Tir&hhukU 
(North Bihar), Nagara hhnkti (South Bihar), Sravasti hhukti 
(Oudh), and Ahichchhatra hhukti (Rohilkhand), all situated in 
the Ganges valley. Among Pradehs or Vishayas mention is 
made of Lata-rishayn (in continental Gujarat), Tripurl- 
rishaya{m the Jabhalpur region), Airikina in Eastern Malwa 
(called Pradcia in Samudra Gupta’s Erap inscription, 
and Vishaya in that of Toramana), AntarvedI (the Gangetic 
Doab), Valavi (?), Gaya, Kotivarsha (the Dinajpur region 
in North Bengal), Mahakhushapara (?), Khadatapara (?) 
and Kundadhani (?). 

The Delias were governed by oCficers called Ooptris, or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshii DeSeshn ridhaya Gopirin ‘ having appointed 
Goptris in all the Dchs.’ The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Upnrika Maharajas who were 
sometimes princes of the Imperial family, e. < 7 ., Rajaputra- 
deva-hhaltdraka, Governor of Pundravardhana hhnkti 
mentioned in a Dfiraodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, Governor 
of Tirabhukti mentioned in the Basarh seals ’ and possibly 
Ghatotkacha Gupta of Turaain in Central* India. The 
office of Vishayn-pati or District Officer was held by 
Imperial officials like the Kumdr-amdtyas and Aynktakas, 
as well as by feudatory Maharajas like Matrivishnu of 
Eran. Some of the Vishayapatis, e.g., Sarvanaga of 
AntarvedI,^ were directly under the Emperor, while others, 
e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Airikina and Tripuri, were usually 
under provincial (lovernors. The Governors and District 


1 Govinda Gupta is known also from the newly discovered Mandasor Ins. of the 
Malava. Vikrama year 624 (noticed by Garde, AST, Annual Report, 1022*23, p. 187 ; 
CaJ. 1926, July, 155; Ep, Tnd., xix*App. No 7) which mentions his Senadhipa 
or captain Vayurakshita, and Vayu*s son Dattabliata, Coramander-in chief of the 
forces of king PrabhSkara (467-68 A. D.). 

3 And Kulavriddhi of Pafichanagari (in North Bengal). Ep, Ind,^ zxi, 81. 
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Officers were no doubt helped by officials and dignitaries like 
the Dandika, Chaur-oddharanika and Danda'pd&ika (apparently 
judicial and police officials), Nagara SresMhi (President or 
Alderman of a city-guild), Sarthavdha (lit. caravan-leader or 
merchant), Prathama-Kulika{ioremm of artisans), Prathama- 
Kayastha (the chief scribe), Pusta-pala (record-keeper) and 
others. Every Vishaya consisted of a number of “ grdmas ” 
or villages which were administered by headmen and 
other functionaries styled Grdmikas, Mahaitaras and 
Bhojakas} 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the Allahabad 
pra^asii and other documents. 

The Basarh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of TIrabhukti (Tirhut) 
in North Bihar. The province was apparently governed by 
prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the 
Mahddevi Sri Dhruva-svaminI, who had his capital at 
Vai^all. The seals mention several officials < like the 
Upanka (governor), the Kumdr-dmdtya (cadet-minister),* 


^ In the Mfichchhakaitka (Act IX), which may be a composition of the Gupta 
or early Poat-Gupia Age, tho judge {adhikaranika) in a court of law is accompanied 
by a i^reshphin and a Kdyastha. Rererence is also made to the Adhikarat^a’Bhojakas 
and * a Mahattaraka in connection with the arrangement of benches in the 
Vydvahara-mandnpa (the hall of justice) and the detection of people wanted ** by 
the city Police {nagara-raksh-ddhikfita.) The Mudrardkshasa makes mention of 
Kdyastha f Dandapd.Hka, etc. Village functiunaries were ordinarily placed under 
officials of the Vishaya or district. But in exceptional cases they had diiect 
dealings with the Uparika or governor of a Bhukii {Ep^ Ind.^ XV, 136). 

^ It has been taken to mean (1) minister of a Prince as distinguished from that of 
the King (rdjdmdiya)^ (2) minister in charge of Princes, C. V. Vaidya, Med. Hind, Ind , 
1, 138, (3) a junior mininter whose father is alive, or t4) one who has been a minister 
since the days of his youth. But cf. Bp. Ind., X, 49; XV, 302 f. It will be 
seen that the Kijm&ram§,fya3 were, as stated by a recent writer, divided into 
two classes, viz , (i) Yavardjapddtya, those serving the Crown Prince, and 
(n) Parama-hhaUdrakapddiya^ those serving the Emperor himself. This perhaps 
makes the interpretation * counsellor of, or in charge of, the Prince * untenable 

60 
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the Mahd-pratihdra (the great chamberlain), Talavara 
(general or local chief), the Mahd-dan(fa-ndyaka (the 
great commandant), the Vinayasthiti ^ sthdpaka,^ the 
censor[?], and the Bhatdivapati (lord of the army and 
cavalry), and the following offices, e.g., Yuvaraja-pddiya 
Kumdr-dmdtya-ddhikarana (ofifice of the Minister of His 
Highness the Crown Prince, according to Vogel), Rana- 
hhdnddgdr-adhikarana ® (ofi&ce of the chief treasurer of 
the war department), Balddhikarana (war office), Dandapd&- 
adhikarana (o&ce of the chief of Police), Tira-hhukty-Updrik- 
adhikarna (office of the Governor of Tirhut), Tirabhuktau 
Vinayasthiti-sthdpak-ddhikarana (office of the censor [ ?] of 
Tirhut), V aUaly-ddhishihan-ddhikarana (office of the govern- 
ment of the city of Vaif^ali), Sn-parama-hhattdraka-pddlya 
Kumdr-dmdtya-ddhikarana (office of the cadet-minister 
waiting on His Majesty).* 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) of 
Udanakupa shows that the Parishad still formed an import- 
ant element of the machinery of local government. The 
mention of the ‘ moot-hall of aldermen of guilds, caravan- 
leaders and foremen of artisans ’ {Sreshthl-sdrthavdha- 
kulika-nigama) is of interest to students of economics. 


Tbe most probable view is that the term Kumara in the expression Kumdrdmdtya 
corresponds to Pifidt Chikka, Iminadi of the south t and is tbe opposite of Pedd 
iPraudha), In the Gupta Age the Kumaramatyas often served as district officers. The 
office was also combined with that of a general, counsellor and foreign secretary. 

^ Dr. Basak takes Vindya-sthiti in the sense of law and order {the History of 
North-Eastern Indid, p. 312). 

2 In the Ndtya^idstra Sthdpaka is the designation of tbe introducer of a play 
(Keith, Sanskrit Dramas p. 340). Here a different functionary may be meant. 

^ The mention of Raiii^a-hhdnddgdra suggests that the finance department had 
its military as distinguished from the civil side. 

< A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
viceregal administration and amongst tbe latter officers of tbe province of Tira* 
bhukti are clearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of th9 
subordinate administration of the adkishphdna of VaUilt. 
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Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kubera-naga. The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumara Gupta I. ^ The second queen 
had a daughter named Prabhavati who became queen of the 
Vakatakas. The latter was the mother of the Princes 
Divakarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena II. Certain 
mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed descent 
from Chandra Gupta. The origin of these chiefs is probably 
to be traced to some unrecorded adventures of Vikramaditya 
in the Deccan.* 


^ A son of Chandra Gupta styled hhupati (king) Cbandraprakasa is mentioned in a 
verse quoted by Vamana in his Kavydlankara-Sutra vritii {JASB, Vol I, No. 10 [N.S.], 
1905; 253 ff.). But the identity of this Chandra Gupta is uncertain. His identification 
with Vikrarniditya (i.e.» Chandra Gupta TI) rests on the vexed problem of the date of 
Vasubandhu (or Subandhu?) alleged to be mentioned by Vamana, and the question 
as to whether the personage mentioned may be identified with the Buddhist scholar 
whose biographer was ParamSirtha (A. D. 500-69). Parart.artha was a Brahmapa 
of the Bharadvaja family of Ujjayini who stayed for a time in Magadha and then 
went to China (A. D. 546-69). According to his account Vasubandhu was born at 
Parushapura or Peshlwar, of the Brahma^a family of Kausika. He went to 
Ayodhya at the invitation of Baladitya, son of Vikramaditya (JRAS, 1905, 33 !!.)• 
For soroe recent views about the date of Vasubandhu, see Indian Studies 
in Honour of G. R. Lanman, 79 ff. 

2 “ Bhuja, in his Sfugdra Prakasikat mentions that Kalidasa was sent on an 
embassy to a Kuntala king by Vikramaditya.’’ Ksemendra, in the Auctiya-Vtcdra 
Cared, retera to Kalidasa’s Dautya"' {Proceedings of the Third Oriental 

Conference, 1924, p. 0), That the Guptas actually established contact with Kuntala 
appears clear from the Tftlagund Inscription which states that a Kadamba ruler of 
Vaijayanti in Kuntala or the Kanarese country gave his daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings. An important indication of Gupta influence in the 
South Western Deccan is possibly afforded by the coins of Kumara Gupta I found 
in the Satara District (Allan, p, exxx ) The rSle assigned to Kalidasa by Bhoja and 
Eshemendra is not unworthy of credence as tradition points to a date for him in 
the early Gupta Age, For traditions about his synchronism with Maharajadhiraja 
Vikramaditya and Dignaga and with king Pravarasena who is held to be the author 
of the poem Seiuhandha written in Mahdrdshtft Prakfifa and is, therefore, 
presumably identical with on© of the kings bearing the same name in the \akataka 
family, preferably the second, see Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Conference, 
99 ff. ; Mallinatha’a comment on Meghaduta, I. 14; Ind. Ant., 1912, 267, It has 
recently been pointed out by Mr, Mirashi that the Pattan plates of Pravarasena II 
(year 27) refer to a Kalidasa as the writer of the charter. But the identity of the 
scribe with the great poet remains doubtful. 
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GENEALOGY OP THE ViKlTAKAS. 

VindhyaiSakti 

Maharaja Fravarasena I. Bhavanaga, King of the Bharasivas 
Gautamiputra daughter 

I 

Samudra Gupta M ahara ja Budraseoa I 

I I 

Maharaj&dhiraja | 

Chandra Gupta II Maharaja Pfithivishe^ia I 

Prabhavati— Maharaja Rudrasena II 

1 i ~~ I 

Yuvaraja Divakaraaena Damodarasena Fravarasena II 

Ajjhitabhattarika — Narendrasena 
Princess of Kuntala | 

L. 

I I 

Pribhivishe^a II Devasena 

I 

Harishei^a. 



Section II. Kumira Gupta I Mahendriditya. 


Chandra Gupta II’ s successor was Kumara Gupta I ^ 
surnamed Mahendraditya ® whose certain dates range from 
A. D. 415 to A. D. 455. ® His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was able 
to retain his father’s empire including the central and 
western provinces.^ One of his viceroys, Chiratadatta, 
governed Pundravardhaoa Bhukti or North Bengal,® another 
viceroy, prince Ghatotkacha Gupta, held office in the province 


* Tlie Mandaaor Inscription of the Mftlava year 624 auggestB that Kumara may 
have had a rival in his brother prince Govinda Gupta. Tn the record Indra (?KunQara, 
who is styled Sri Mahendra and Mahendrakarma on coins) is represented as being 
suspicious of Govinda’a power. Bp, Ind,^ XIX, App. No. 7 and 0.5. 

2 Also called ^ri Mahendra {on coins of the ArcHer type), AHamedha Mahendra 
(on coins of the Ahamedha type), Mahendrakarma, Ajita Mahendra (on coins of the 
horseman type and sometimes on the lion-slayer type), Siihha Mahendra (on coins of 
the lion-slayer type), Srt Mahendra Siikha (also on coins of the lion-slayer type), 
Mahendra Kumara {on coins of the peacock type), Simha Vikrama (on coins of the 
lion-slayer type; Allan, Gupta Coins, p. 80), Vydghra hala-pardkrama (on coins of 
the tiger-slayer type) and Art Pratdpa, On the swordsman type of gold coins and 
on copper coins^ of the Garu(}a and possibly sithha-vdhint types the emperor is 
simply called Sri KumSra Gupta. The title Mahendraditya with the epithet Parama 
hhdgavaia, * devoted worshipper of the Bhagavat (Vishi^u-Kfisb^a),* is found on silver 
coins, apparently struck in Surashtra. 

* The date 96 (=A.D. 416) is found in the Bilsar Inscription and the date 136 
(«A.D. 465) on silver coins (EHI, 4th ed., pp. 846-46). 

^ The possession of the central districts in the Ganges valley is, according to Allan, 
confirmed by the silver coins of the peacock type and the inclusion of the western 
provinces by those of the Garu^a type. Silver plaited coins with a copper core were 
intended for circulation in the Yalabhl area, and coins of small thick fabric resembling 
the Traikutaka coinage were apparently struck in South Gujarat (Allan, pp. 
xciii ff.). 

S Cf. the Dftmodarpur plates of the years 124 and 129. The recently discovered 
Baigram inscription of the year 128 (A. D. 447-46) refers to a Kumdrdmdiya named 
Kulavyiddbi who go\erned a vishaya with its headquarters at PafichanagarT, apparently 
in N. Bengal. Bp. Jnd., XXT, 78 if. 
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of Eran (in Eastern Malwa) which included Tumbavana;* a 
third viceroy or feudatory, Bandhuvannan„ ruled at DaiSa- 
pura in western Malwa The Karamadande inscription of 
A. D. 436 mentions Pyithivishena who was a Mantrin and 
Kumaramatya, and afterwards Maha-haladhikrita or general 
under Kumara Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. The 
panegyrist of a Malwa viceroy claims that the suzerainty of 
Kumara Gupta extended over “ the whole earth which is 
decked with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, 
which holds in its breast-like mountain altitudes the founts 
of the vivifying liquid, and smiles with the flowers of its 
forest glens.” 

Like his father, Kumara was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the worship of Svdmi Mahasena (Karttikeya), of 
Buddha, of Siva in the lihga form, and of the sun, as well 
as that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side.® 

The two notable events of Kumara’s reign are the cele- 
bration of the horse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare Aiva- 
medha type of his gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, not 


^ M. B. Garde, hit. Ant., 1920, p. 114, Turaain Inscription of the year 116, i. e., 
A. D 435. The identity of the prince mentioned in the record, with Srf Ghatotkacha 
Gupta of seals and Ghato Kramaditya of coins is uncertain (Allan, xvi, xl, liv). 

3 Mandasor Inscription of A. D. 437-38. Bhide suggests (JBORS, VII, March* 
1921, pp. 33 f.) that Vi^va-varman of Gupta Ins. No. 17 is an independent king, who 
flourished a century before his namesake of Ins. No. 18, who is a feudatory {Gopiri) of 
the Guptas. S. Majumdar points out that even Vi^va-varman of Ins. No. 17 must 
be later than Naravsrroan of V. 8, 461 ( « A. D. 404-05). 

3 Cf. the Bilsad, Mankuwar, Karamadai^^e and Mandasor inscriptions. 8iva 
appears to have been the favourite deity of many high ministers, Vishiju of the most 
powerful ruling race and the sun of traders and artisans in the early Gupta period. 
The popularity of the cult, of Karttikeya is well illustrated not only by the sanctuaries 
erected in his honour, but also by the names Kumara and Skanda assumed by members 
of the imperial family, and the issue of the peacock type of coins by the emperor 
Kumara Gupta I. The Gupta empire reached the zenith of its splendour before its 
final decline in the time of the originator of the ‘peacock* coins, as a later empire did in 
the days of the builder of the peacock- throne. 
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accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged/ Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article 
“ Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period ” ® makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy — amitrdnU^ca for Dr. Fleet’s reading 
PusyamitmU ■» ca in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription. ® It is 
admitted on all hands that during the concluding years of 
Kumara’s reign the Gupta empire “ had been made to 
totter.” Whether the reference in the inscription is simply 
to amitras (enemies), or to Pushyamitras, cannot be satis- 
factorily determined. We should, however, remember in 
this connection that a people called Pushyamitra is actually 
referred to in the Fis/inii Pumna and probably also in the 
Jain Kalpasutra. The Purana text associates the Pushya- 
mitras, Patumitras, Durmitras and others with the region of 
Mekala near the source of the Nerbudda.® References to the 
warlike activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm 
of Kosala that had once been overrun by Kumara’s grand- 
father, are found in inscriptions of the Vakataka rela- 
tions of Kumara Gupta. Bana relates the tragic story of a 
ruler of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers 
of the lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of .the year 129 (A.D. 449) where the 
emperor Kumara Gupta I is styled simply Mahardja 3rl 
instead of Maharajadhiraja 3rt has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived 
by his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 

> Cf. Fleet, CII, p. 66 n. 

2 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1919-20, 99 f. 

3 CII, ill, p. 56. 

^ SBE, XXII, 292. Cf. the legend Pusamitasa found on Bluta seals in characters 
of the Kuahan period or a somewhat earlier date (JRAS, 1911, 138). 

® Vish., IV, 24. 17 ; Wilson, IX, 213. ** Pushyamitra and Pa^umitra and others to 
the number of 13 will rule over Mekala,** The commentary, however, distinguishes 
the 13 Pushyamitra- Patumitras from the 7 Mekalas. But from the context it is apparent 
that the position of the Puahyamitr*s was between the Maliisbyas (people of Mahish^ 
matl?) and the Mekalas in the Nerbudda valley, if not in a part of the country of the 
Mekalas themselves. Cf, Fleet, JEAS, 1689, 228 ; cf, also Bhi^a seals. 
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the theory is rendered improbable by the Damodarpur plate 
of about the same date where Kumara is given full imperial 
titles. It may be noted in this connection that in several 
inscriptions, and on certain coins, his immediate predecessors, 
too, are simply called Raja or Maharaja. 

The assumption of the title Vy&ghra-bala-parakrama 
by Kumara may possibly indicate that he attempted to 
repeat the southern venture of his grandfather and penetrate 
into the tiger-infested forest territory beyond the Nerbudda. 
Expansion towards the south is also indicated by a find 
of 1,396 coins in the Satara District.^ But the imperial 
troops must have met with disaster. The fallen fortunes 
of the Gupta family were restored by prince Skanda 
Gupta who may have been appointed his father’s warden 
in the Ghazipur region, the Ajavi or Forest Country of 
ancient times.^ 

The only queen of Kumara I named in the genealogical 
portion of extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, viz., Pura Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is, in the opinion 
of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. Sewell, 
however, suggests that it was Devaki.* This is not an un- 
likely assumption as otherwise the comparison of the widowed 
Gupta empress with Krishna’s mother in verse 6 of theBhitarl 
Pillar Inscription will be less explicable. Hiuen Tsang 
calls Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-kio-to) or Budha Gupta,* a 
son of Sakraditya. The only predecessor of Budha Gupta 
who had a synonymous title was Kumara Gupta I who 
is called Mahendraditya on coins. Mahendra is the same 

^ Allas, p. cxxx. 

* C/. the Bh’tarl InscriptioD. 

* Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 849. 

The name Ff>-to-Xcto-to baa been restored a af ’Buddha Gapta* But we have no 
in lepeodent evidence regarding the existence of a king named Buddha Gopta about 
this period. The synchronism of h»s successor's successor Bftidditya with Mihirakula 
indicates that the king meant was Budha Gupta* see p. 601 post,, cf. also Ind. Ant,, 
1886* 261 a. 
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as Sakra. The use of terms conveying the same meaning 
as titles and epithets was not unknown in the Gupta period. 
Vikramadiiya was also called Vikramanka. Skanda Gupta 
is called both Vikramadiiya and Kramaditya, both the words 
meaning “puissant like the sun’’ or “‘striding like the 
sun.’’ If Sakraditya of Hiuen Tsang be identical with 
Mahendraditya or Kumara I, Budha Gupta was a son 
of Kumara. Another son of the latter was possibly 
Ghatotkacha Gupta. ^ 


1 The Turuain lusortption referred to by Mr. Garde ; cf. bIso tbe Baaftrb seal 
mentioDiDi^ SrX Obu^ »ikacba Gupta. Tbe exact relationabip with Kuxnara ie, however, 
not stated in tbe insoription. 

61 



Section III. Skakda Gupta ViKRAMiDiTYA. 


According to the evidence of tlie Irya-Mafljuiri-mtila- 
kalpa, confirmed by ep’graphic testimony, the immediate 
successor of Mahendra, i. e., Kumara Gupta I, was Skanda 
Gupta. In an interesting paper read before the members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. E. C. Majumdar suggested 
that after Kumara’s death, which apparently took place 
while the struggle with the Pushyamitras was still un- 
decided, there was a fratricidal w'ar in which Skanda Gupta 
came off victorious after defeating his brothers including Pura 
Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued his mother just as 
Krishna rescued Devaki.^ Dr. Majumdar observed that 
the omission of the name of the mother of Skanda Gupta in 
the genealogy given in the Bihar and Bhitarl Stone Pillar 
Inscriptions indicated that she was not the chief queen and 
Skanda * had no natural claim to the throne.’ The rightful 
heir of Kumara was Pura Gupta^ the son of the MaMdevt 
Anantadevi. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions. 
The mother of Princess Prabhavatl^ Kuberanaga, was not 
the chief queen of Chandra Gupta II.® No doubt the title 
Mahadevt is once given to her in the Poona plates of her 
daughter in the year 13, but it is not repeated in the 
^liddhapur plates of the year 19 where she is called 
simply Kuberanaga devl without the prefix Mahadevt, 
whereas Kumara-devI, Datta-devI and even her own 
daughter, Prabhavati-gupta are styled Mahadevls. The 

1 Cf. the Bhitarl Inicription. JASB, 1921 (N. B. XVII). 358 ff. 

i JASB, 1921. 68. 
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contrast is full of significance and we know as a matter 
of fact that the real Mahadevi (chief queen) of Chandra 
Gupta II was Dhruva-devi or Dhruva-Svamini. Though 
Kuberanaga was not the principal consort {agramahishl) 
of her husband, she is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of her daughter. On the other hand the names of queens, 
the mothers of kings, are sometimes omitted.* In the 
genealogical portion of the Banskhera and Madhuban plates 
the name of Ya^oioati as Harsha's mother is not mentioned, 
but in the Sonpat and the Nalanda seals ^ she is mentioned 
both as the mother of Rajya-vatdhana and as the mother of 
Harsha. Therefore it is not safe to draw conclusions from 
a comparison of genealogies given on seals and those 
given in ordinary prasasiis. From a comparative study of 
the seals and plaques referred to above on the one 
hand and ordinary panegyrical epigraphs on the other, 
two facts emerge, viz., (a) genealogies given by the 
records of the former class are fuller than those given 
in the others, and (h) names of mothers of reigning kings 
that are invariably given (even though this meant repetition) 
in documents of the first group are sometimes omitted by 
the writers of pra^astis, even though they be the names of 
the chief queens. There is no real analogy between the 
genealogy on the Bhitari seal and that in the Pillar Inscrip- 
tions, A seal should be compared to another seal and an 
ordinary praiasti with another document of the same class. 
The Pala inscriptions mention Lajja, the queen of 
Vigraha t ala I, and mother of Narayana Pala, but do not 
mention the queen of Narayana Pala, who was the mother of 
Bajya Pala. They again mention Bhagyadevi, the queen of 
Rajya Pala and mother of Gopala II. In the Banaga^ 


^ The name of the father of a reigning king is also sometimes omitted (c/. 
Kielhorn’e N. Ins., Nos. 464, 468|. 

* A. R. of the ASI, Eastern Circle. 191718, p. ' 44; Ep !nd , XXI. 74tf. ' 
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Inscription of Mahi Pala I we have a reference to his 
great-grandmother BhagyadevI, but no mention of his 
own mother. The omission of the name of Skanda’s 
mother in genealogical lists is, at best, an argumentum ex 
silentio which can only be accepted if it can be proved that 
the mention of the name of the chief royal consort was 
compulsory, and that the mention of the name of an 
ordinary queen was prohibited. The case of Ivuberanaga 
shows that there was no rule prohibiting the mention of 
a Gupta queen who w'as not the principal consort of an 
emperor.^ 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta II suggest that the ablest among the prin- 
ces was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out of 
birth. 

There is nothing to show that the struggle at the end of 
Kumara*s reign, referred to in the Bhitari Pillar inscription, 
was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant text of the inscrip- 
tion runs thus : — 

Pitari divatn upiW viplutam vamsa-lakshmim 
bhuja-bala-vijit-drir-yyah pratishthdpya bhuyah 
jitam-iti paritoshdn maiaram sasra-nettrdm 
hata-ripur-iva Kfishna Devakim-abhyupetah 


^ We have already seen that in the opinion of Sev^ell the name of Skanda'a 
mother is actually mentioned in one epigraph. According to that scbolar ler name 
was Devaki. The comparison with Krishna's mother (who, with all her misfor- 
tunes, did not experience the pangs of widowhood), in the Bhitari Inscription would be 
less explicable, if not altogether pointless, if Devaki was not the name of the mother 
of Skanda Gupta as well as that of Kfishpa. Why were Kfiahna and Devaki 
thought of in connection with the victory over hostile powers, instead of, say, 
Skanda (Earttikeya) and Parvati, Indra or Yinbi^u and Aditi, by the panegyrist of 
Skanda Gupta who is compared to Sakra {3akT0i.ama, Kahaum Inscription) and 
yisht^\x {'^rlparikshiptavakshd, 3 epigraph)? A possible explanation is that 
the name of his mother coupled with her miserable plight suggested to the court- 
poet comparison with Epih^a and Devaki. 
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** Who, when (his) father had attained heaven (t.e., 
died), vanquished (his) enemies by the strength of (his) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of his 
family ; and then exclaiming ‘ the victory has been won ’ 
betook himself, like Krishna, when his enemies had been 
slain, to his weeping mother, Devaki.” ^ 

The hostile powers (ari), who made the Vam^a-lakshmi, 
goddess of family fortune, of Skanda Gupta “ vipluta," 

‘ convulsed,’ after the death of his father, were apparently 
enemies of the Gupta family, i.e., outsiders not belonging to 
the Gupta line. As a matter of fact the antagonists expressly 
mentioned in the Bhitarl Pillar Inscription were outsiders, 
e.g., the Pushyamitras ^ and the Hunas. There is not the 
slightest reference to a fratricidal w’ar. There is no doubt 
a passage in the Junagadh inscription of Skanda W'hich sa3’s 
that “ the goddess of fortune and splendour (Lakshml) of 
her own accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (svayam 
varayamchakdra) .. .having discarded all the other sons 
of kings (manujendra-putra).” Put “ stayameva hiyd 
grihlta ” “ accepted by Sri orLakshmi of her own accord ” 
is an epithet which is applied by Prabhakara-vardhana, 
shortly before his death, to Harsha whose devotion to his 
elder brother is well-known. That Skanda Gupta like 
Harsha was considered to be the favourite of the Goddess 
of Luck is well-known. Attention may be invited 
to the Lakshmi type of his coins " and the epithet Sn- 
parikshipta-vakshdh “(whose breast is embraced by Sri, 

^ For tbe reference to Devaki, see Vishnu Purana, V, 79. 

2 Kven if the reference be merely to ** amiiras ” (see ante, p. 479), these amiiras 
('ould not have included an elder brother, as t'le pa8sa‘(e “ hshitipa-charana ptf/ie sthd- 
pita vama pddah," “ placed <hi8) left foot on a foot-^tool which was the king (of that 
hostile power himself > clearly shows. The expression samudita bala kosha (“ whose 
power and wealth had risen ”) would be singularly in ippropiiaie in the care of the 
rightful heir to the imperial throne of the Guptas with its enormous resources existing 
for several generations, and can only point to a parvenu power that had suddenly 
leaped to fame. 

’ Allan, p. sciz. 
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Lakshml)” occurring in the Junagadh Inscription. 
Tbe panegyrist of the emperor refers to a svayambara in the 
right epic style. A svayambara naturally presupposes an 
assemblage of princes, not necessarily of one particular 
family, in which all the suitors are discarded excepting one. 
But there is no inseparable connection between a svayam- 
bara and a fight, and, even when it is followed by a fight, the 
combatants are hardly ever princes who are sons of the same 
king. The epigraphic passage referring to Lakshmi’s 
svayambara, therefore, does not necessarily imply that 
there was a struggle between the sons of Kumara in which 
Skanda came off victorious. It only means that among the 
princes he was specially fortunate and was considered to 
be tbe best fitted to rule because of the valiant fight he had 
put up against the enemies of the empire. In the Allahabad 
praHsti we have a similar passage : — “whofSamudra Gupta) 
being looked at with envy by the faces, melancholy through 
the rejection of themselves, of others of equal birth, ..was 
bidden by his father, — who exclaiming ‘verily he is worthy’ 
embraced him— to govern of a surety the whole world.” 
It may be argued that there is no proof that Skanda was 
selected by Kumara. On tbe contrary he is said to have 
been selected by Lakshral of her own accord. But such 
was also the case with Harsha. Skanda like Harsha w'as 
called upon to save the empire of his forbears at a time 
when the fortunes of the imperial family were at a low ebb, 
and both these eminent men owed their success to their 
own prowess. The important thing to remember is that 
the avowed enemies of Skanda Gupta mentioned in his 
inscriptions were outsiders like the Pushyamitras, Hunas ’ 
and Mlecbchbas. ^ The manujendra-putras of the Junagadh 
inscription are mentioned only as disappointed suitors, not 
as defeated enemies, comparable to the brothers of Samudra 

^ Bhitarl Tns. 

< Jaoaj^a^b Ins. 
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Gu-pta who were discarded by Chandra Gupta I. We are, 
therefore, inclined to think that as the tottering Gupta 
empire was saved from its enemies (e.g., the Pushyamitras) 
by Skandd Gupta it was he who was considered to be the best 
fitted to rule. There is no evidence that his brothers 
disputed his claim and actually fought for the crown. 
There is nothing to show that Skanda shed his brothers’ 
blood and that the epithets “ amalatma," ‘ pure-souled,’ 
and parahitakarl, ‘ the benefactor of others,’ applied to 
him in the Bhilari inscription and coin legends,' were 
unjustified. 

The view that Skanda Gupta was the immediate successor 
of Kumara Gupta I seems to be confirmed by a verse in 
the irya-Manjudri-inula-kalpa ^ which runs thus : — 

. Samudrakhya nripaichaiva 

Vikrama4chaiva klrtitah 
Mahendra nripavaro mukhyah 
Sakaradyam ataJ^ param 
Devardjdkhya ndmdsau yugadhame. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the kings (nripa) 
Samudra, Vikraraa, Mahendra and “ Sakaradya” mentioned 
in the verse, the great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 
Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta I Mahendrfi- 
ditya, and Skanda Gupta. ® 

Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramdditya and 
Vikramdditya.^ The passage from the ManjuM-muh'kalpa 

‘ Allan, Oupta Coins , cx*i. 

* Vol. I, eJ. Qanapati Saatri, p. 628. 

5 IHQ, 1932 p. 352 

* Allan, Catalogue, pp, 117, 122; cf. Fleet, CII, p. 63 

** Fin/i j/a-6a?a-«unif air- Vfikramcpa kramei^a 
praiidinam abhiyogad Ipsitam yena lahdhvd 

The epithet Krarn&ditya is fojnd on certain gold coins of the heary Archer type 
as well as on silver issues of the Garu^a and bull and altar types. iTae more famous 
title of Vikramaditya is met with on silver coins of the Altar type. 
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quoted above refers to his appellation DevarUja. The titles 
Vikramaditya and Devaraja were apparently assumed in 
imitation of his grandfather. The latter epithet reminds 
one further of the name Mahendra given to his father. It 
is also to be noted that in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
Samudra Gupta is extolled as the equal of Indra and other 
gods and in the Tvahaum record Skanda Gupta is called 
Saliropama. 

From the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A. D. 455 to c. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of the 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost Provinces. From an 
inscriptional passage we learn that while preparing to restore 
the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to such 
straits that he had to spend a whole night sleeping on the 
bare earth. Line twelve of the Bhitai-I Inscription tells us 
that when Kumara Gupta I had attained heaven, Skanda 
conquered his enemies by the strength of his arms. From 
the context it seems that these enemies were the Pushya- 
mitras whose power and wealth had (suddenly) gone up.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was follo!‘.-dby 
conflicts with the Hunas ’ and probably also with the V5ka- 
takas in which th emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. The invasion of the Hunas took place not later 
than A.D. 458 if we identify them with the Mlechchhas or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junagadh inscription. The 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikraraaditya, son of Mahendraditya of 
Ujjain, in Somadeva’s Kathasarit-s&gara. ® Central India 
and Surash^ra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 

I The Hu^as are mentioned not only in inscriptions, but in the Mahdbhdrata. the 
Purinaa, the Raghuvayhia and, later, in the Harsha-charita and the Nltivakyamfita of 
Pomadeva. The Lah'fo Kisfara ftrinslated by Dharmaraksha, d A.D. 313) mentions 
the (lod. Ant., 1913, p. 266). 

^ Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xlix. 
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Gupta empire. The Balaghat plates ^ refer to Narendrasena 
Vakataka, son of Skanda Gupta’s cousin Pravarasena II, as 
“ Kosald-Mekald-Malav-adhipatyahhyarchita &dsana" .'whose 
commands were treated with respect by the lords of Kosala 
(Upper MahanadI Valley), Mekala (Upper Valley of the 
Nerbudda), and Malava (probably Eastern Malwa).’ The 
Junagadh inscription tells us that Skanda " deliberated for 
days and nights before making up bis mind who could be 
trusted with the important task of guarding the lands of the 
Surashtras.” Allan deduces from this and from the words 

saroeshu deieshu vidhaya goptrin," ‘ appointing protectors 
in all the provinces ’ that the emperor was at particular 
pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the Marches to protect 
his dominions from future invasion. One of these Wardens 
was Parnadatta,* governor of Surashtra. In spite of all his 
efforts Skanda Gupta could not, however, save the westernmost 
part of his empire from future troubles. During his lifetime 
he, no doubt, retained his hold over Surashtra, the Cambay 
coast and the adjoining portions of continental Gujarat and 
Malw'j.'' But his successors do not appear to have been 
.so for ate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet been 
discovered which shows that Surashtra and Western Malwa 
formed parts of the Gupta empire after tie death of Skanda 
Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Vakataka, grandson of 

> Ep. Tnd., IX, p. 271. 

2 reraian Farna-data seems, according to Jarl Charpentier, to be the form under- 
lying the name Parna datta {JRAS, 1931, 140; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 15). 

3 The inclusion of Surashtra within his empire is prot^ed by the Junagadh ins- 
cription and that of the Cambay coast by silver coins of the ' Hull type.’ The type was 
imitated by Krishna raja (Allan, ci), who is to be identified with the king of that 
name belonging to the Katachchnri family. Krishna’s son and successor, Sariikara- 
gaija, appropriates the epithets of the great Samudra (luptn. His son Buddharaja 
effected the conquest of Ea4ern Malwa early in the seventh century A. D. (c. 608 
A.D. ; Vadner plates, Ep. Tnd.,xii, 31 ff. ; see also Marshall, A Guide to Saflchi, 
p. 2tn). The dynasty was overthrown by the parly Chalukyas and it is interesting to 
note that three of the characteristic epithets of Samudra Gupta are applied to the 
Chalukya Vijaya-raja in the Kaira grant ; Fleet, ClI, 14. 

62 
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Narendrasena, claims victories over Lata (South Gujarat) 
and Avanti (district around Ujjain) besides Trikuta in the 
Konkan, Kuntala (the Kanarese country), Andhra (the 
Telugu country), KaliAga (South Orissa and adjoining 
tracts), and Kosala (Upper Mahanadl Valley), while the 
Maitrakas of ValabhT (Wala in the peninsular portion of 
Gujarat) gradually assume independence. 

The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.* 
The emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
west, Sarvanaga, District Officer (Vishayapaii) of AntarvedI 
or the Gangetic Doab, and Bhimavarman, the ruler of the 
Kosam region.^ Chakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, restored 
in A. D. 457-58 the embankment forming the lake Sudarsana 
which had burst two years previously. 

The emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a Bhagavata or worshipper of Krishna- 
Vishnu, he and his officers did not discourage followers of 
other sects, e.g., Jainas and devotees of the Sun. The people 
were also tolerant. The Kahaum inscription commemorates 
the erection of Jaina images by a person “ full of affection 
for Brahmanas.* The Indore plate records a deed by a 
Brahmana endowing a lamp in a temple of the Sun. 


^ C/« the Kahaum Ins. 

2 The inclusion within Skanda^s empire of provinces lying still further to the east 
is proved by the Bhitarl and Bihar Pillar Inscriptions and possibly by gold coins of the 
Archer type struck on a standard of 144*6 grains of metal, Allan, p. xcviii, 118. 

* Cf. The PAhadpur epigraph of the year 159 (A. D. 479) which records a donation 
ipade bj^ a Brahmapi^ couple for the worship of the Divine Arhats, i.e., the Jinas, 





CHAPTBE XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE {continued) : 
THE LATER GUPTAS. 


V asvauhasdramatibhuya sdham 
Saurajya vaddhotsavayd hibhutyd 
Samagrasaldau tvayi Suryavain^ye 
Sati prapannd Icarunamavasihdm 

— Raghuvamiam. 

SkCTION I. SURVIVAI, OF THU GUTTA PoWKB AFTER 

S HAND A Gupta. 

It is ROW aduiitlcd on all hands that the reign of 
Bkanda Gupta ended about A.I). 407." ^Vhen he passed 
away the empire declined," especially in the west, but did 
not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literary 
evidence of the continuance of the Gupta empire in parts of 
Central and Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth as 
well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The Damodar- 
pur plates, the Saruath Inscriptions'’’ and the Eran epigraph 
of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 to 496 the Gupta 
empire extended from Bengal to Eastern Mahva. The Betul 
plates of the Parivrdjaka Maharaja Samkshobha, dated in the 
year 199 G. E., i.c., 518 A.D. , * during the enjoyment of 
sovereignty by the Gupta King,’ ^ testify to the fact that the 
Gupta sway at this period was ackno\vledgcd in Pabhala, 
which included the Tripuri Vishaya (Jabbalpur region). ® 

' Smith, the Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p, 171, end. 

2 For the causes of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1930, p. 36 ff ; post 631 ff. 

3 A.S.I. Report, 1914-15; Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1918; JBORS, IV, 344 f. 

^ Srimati pravardhamdna-vijaya-rajye samvatsara-saie nava^navaty uiiare Gupta- 
nftpa-rdjya’hhuktau, “ In the glorious, augmenting and victorious reign, in a century 
of years increased by ninety-nine, in the enjoyment of Eovcreignty by the Gupta King.” 

^ Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 284-87. Dabb&la — later Dahala. 
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Another inscription of Sainkshobha found in the valley near 
the village of Khoh in Baghelkhand, dated in A. I), 528, 
proves that the Gupta empire included some of the central 
districts even in A.D. 528.’ Fifteen years later the grant of a 
village in the Kotivarsha Vishaya (Dinajpur District) of 
Pundravardhana-bhukti (North Bengal) ‘ during the reign of 
Parama-daivata (the Supreme Divinity) Parama-hhattdraka 

(the Supreme hord.)_Mahdrdjddhirdja (King of Kings) 6V'i 

Gupia," ® shows that the Gupta dominions at this 

period included the eastern as well as the central provinces. 
Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta king, a 
contemporary of Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pushyabhaii " 
family of Srikaptlia (Thanesar), was ruling in “ Malava.” " 

> Fleet, CII, III, pp. 113-16. 

* Bp. Ind., XV, p. 113 ft. Corrected in Ep. Ind., XVII (Jan., 13114), p. 193. 

* This seems to be the correct spelling and not Pushpalihuli (L^p. Ind., 1, C8). 

* “Malava” seems to have been under the direct rule of the Guptas in the 
latter part of the sixth and the commencement of tlie seventh century. Magadha 
was probably administered by local rulers like Maharaja Kumdrdmatya Natuhina 
(A. D. 561-2?) of the Amauna plate, Ep. Ind., X, 40, and the Varinans (r/. 
Nagarjuni Hill Cave Ins., CII, 226 ; also Purpavarnian mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
and Deva*varman, lA, X, 110). For a detailed discussion see Kay Chaudhuri, 
JBOR8, XV, parts Hi and iv (1929, pp 651 f.). The precise location iind extent 
of the “Malava “ of the later Guptas cannot be determined. In Ep. Ind., V, 229, 
the Danjandyaka Anantapala, a feudatory of Vjkramaditya VI, is said to have 
subdued the Sapta Malava countries up to the Himalaya Mountains. This proves 
that there were as many as seven countries called Malava {cf. also RicCi Mysore 
and Coorg, 46;. These were probably : (1) The country of the ‘ Malavas * in the 
Western Ghats (Kanarese Districts, p. 569), (2) Mo-la-i)o (Malavaka dhdra of Valabhi 
grants) on the Mahl governed by the Maitrakas, (3) Avanti in the wider sense of the 
term ruled by the Katachc bur is or Kalachuris of the Abhona plates (sixth century) 
and by a Brahmana family in the time of Hiuen Tsang the Chinese pilgrim, 
( 4 ) Pttrra-Malava (round Bbilsa), (5) District round Prayaga, Kau^ambl and Fatehpur 
in U. P. (Smith, BHI, 4th ed., p. 350n. ; THQ, 1931, 150 f. ; cf. JBAS, 1903. 661), 
(6) part of eastern Rajputana, (7) Cis- Sutlej districts of the Pafijab together with 
some Himalayan territory. The later Guptas probably held (4) snd (5) and, at 
times, Magadha as well. Tlie Bhdgavata Pnrdna (xii.l,3t») whose date is not probably 
far removed from that of the later Guptas, associ ites Malava with Arbuda (Abu) and 
distinguishes it from Avanti. The rulers of Malava and Avanti are also distinguished 
from each other by Rajadekhara in his VtddhaWa bhafijikd, Act IV (p. 121 of Jiva* 
nanda Vidyasagara’s edition). Early in the seventh century the Guptas seem to have 
lost Sastem Mil wa to the Ka^acbchuris* In the Vadner plates issued from Vidiiia 
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Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta 
were appointed to wait upon the princes Kajya-vardhana and 
Harsha of Thanesar. From the Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena we learn that the fame of the father of Madhava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha, ^ marked with honour of 
victory in war over Susthitavarrnan, doubtless a king of 
Kamarupa, was constantly sung on the banks of the river 
Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This indicates that even in or 
about A.D. 600 (tlie time of Praohakara-vardhana) the sway 
of the Gupta dynasty extended from “Malava” to the 
Brahmaputra.® 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
successively challenged by the Huns and their conquerors be- 
lohging to the Mandasorand Maukliari families. In the first 
half of the seventh century the Guptas lost Vidisa to the 
Katachchuris and their power in the Ganges Valley was 
overshadowed by that ol Harsha. But, after the death of the 
great Kanauj monarch, the Gupta empire was sought to be 
revived by Adityasena, sou of Madhava Gupta, who “ ruled 
the whole earth up to the shores of the oceans,” performed 
the Aicamedha and other great sacrifices and assumed the 
titles of Parama-bhaUdraka and Maharajadhiraja. 


(BeBDagar) in or about A.D. 608, a Katachcburi king, damkaragai^a, receives epithets 
that are palpably borrowed from the Allahabad Pra^asti of Samudra Gupta. The 
overthrow of the Katachchuris was effected by the early Chalukyas of Badami and South 
Gujarat- Fleet points out (CII, 14) that three of the epithets of Samudra Gupta are 
applied to the Chalukya chieftain Vijaya-r&ja in the Kaira grant of the year 394 (lA, 
VII, 248). Adityasena of the later Gupta family, who ruled in the second half of the 
seventh century A. D., seems to be referred to in Nepalese inscriptions as ‘King of 
Magadha.’ Magadha, now replaced Eastern Malwa as the chief centre of Gupta power, 
1 67. Hoernle in JKAS, 1903, 661. 

* An allusion to the later Guptas rcems to occur iu the Kadmiban, Verse 10* 
of Bapa which says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet's great-grandfather, were 
worshipped by many a Gupta 

Babhuva Vdtsyaijana vamsa sarhbhavo 
dvijo jagadgitaijuno' granih satdm 
aneka Guptdrchita pdda pankajalj, 

Kubera ndmdinsa iva Scayambhuvah, 



Section II. Pura Gupta and NarasiAha Gupta 
Baliditya. 


We shall now proceed to give an account of Skanda 
Gupta’s successors. The immediate successor of the great 
emperor seems to have been his brother Pura Gupta. The 
existence of this king was unknown till the discovery of the 
Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, and its publication 
by Smith and Hoernle. ^ The seal describes Pura Gupta as 
the sou of Kumara I by the queen AnantadevI, and does not 
mention Skanda Gupta. The mention of Pura Gupta 
immediately after Kumara with the prefix iat-pad-anndhyata 
“ meditating on, or attached to, the feet of ” (Kumara), 
does not necessarily prove that Pura Gupta was the 
immediate successor of his father, and a contemporary 
and rival of his brother or half-brother Skanda Gupta.* 
In the Manahali grant Madanapala is described as iSrt- 
Ramapala-DeDa-pad-anudhyata, although he was preceded 
by his elder brother Kumarapala. In Kielhorn’s Northern 
Inscription No. 39, Vijayapala is described as the suc- 
cessor of Kshitipala, although he was preceded by his 

1 JASB,1889 pp. 84-106. 

^ The omission of Skanda’s name in the Bbitarl peal of his brother's grandson 
does not necessarily imply that the relations between him and Pura’s family were 
unfriendly as sugge-^ted by Mr. R. D. Banerji (c/. Aiinals of the Bhand. his,^ 1918-19, 
pp. 7i-75), The name of Pulake^in II is omitted in an inscription of his brother and 
Yuvardja Vishpuvardhana (Satara grant, Ind. Ant.^ 1890 pp. 227f.). The name of 
Bboja II of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty is not mentioned in the Partahgarh 
Inscriptinn of his nephew Mahendrapal^ II, but it is mentioned in an inscription 
of his brother VinayakapSIa, the father of Mahendrapala. Besides, there was no 
custom prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. M'iOgaleda 
and Govindall are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and their des'endants. 
On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning king was sometimes omitted, e.g., 
Budrasena II is omitted in one Ajap^u inscription, Dharapa^^a is omitted in his son’s 
inscription (Kielhom, N. Ins., No. 464), 
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brother Devapala.* Smith and Allan have shown that 
Skanda ruled over the whole empire including the 
eastern and the central as well as many of the. western 
provinces. He may have lost some of his districts in the 
Far West. But the coin-types of the successors of Kumara 
Gupta, with the exception of Skanda Gupta and Budha 
Gupta, show that none of them could have had held sway in 
the lost territories of Western India. Epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence clearly indicates that there was no room 
for a rival Maharajadhimja in Northern India including 
Bihar and Bengal during the reign of Skanda Gupta. 
He was a man of mature years at the time of his death 
cir. A.D. 467.* His brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
tod, must have been an old man at that time. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that he had a very short 
reign and died some time before A.D. 473 when his grand- 
son Kumara Gupta IT was ruling. The name of Pura 
Gupta’s queen has been read by various scholars as Sri 
VatsadevI, VainyadevI or Sri Chandradevi.® She was the 
mother of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. 

The coins of Pura Gupta are of the heavy Archer type 
apparently belonging to the eastern provinces of the 
empire of his prcdccesors.* Some of the coins hitherto 
attributed to him have the reverse legend Sri Vikramah ® 
and possible traces of the fuller title of Vikramaditya. 
Allan identifies him with king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 
father of Baladitya, who was a patron of Buddhism through 

* Kielhorn, Ina. No. 31. 

* When sons succeed a father or mother after a prolonf?ed reign they are usually 
well advanced in years, fn the case of Skanda Gupta we know that already in A.D. 
466 he was old enough to lead the struggle again.st all the enemies of hia bouse and 
empire in succession. 

a Ep. Ind,. XXT, 17 ; AST, AR, 1934.36, hS. 

^ Allan, pp. Ixxx, xcviii. 

a Mr. S. K. Sarasvatt attributes these coins to Budha Gupta {Indian Culiurt, I 
692). As to the title Vikramaditya, see Allan, p. cxxii. 
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the influence of Vasubandhu. The importance of this 
identification lies in the fact that it proves that the 
immediate successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital 
at Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maukharis. 
If the spurious Gaya plate is to be believed Ayodhya 
was the seat of a Gupta jaya-skaiidhavara, or ‘ camp of 
victory,’ as early as the time of Hamudra Gupta. The 
principal capital of Baliiditya and his successors appears 
to have been Iva^I.' 

The identification proposed by Allan also suggests that 
Pura Gupta could not have flourished much later than 
472 A.D., for a Chinese history of the Indian patriarchs 
belonging to that year mentions “ Ba-su-ban-da.” 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard seems to show 
that a king styled Prakasaditya came shortly after Skanda 
Gupta. Prakasaditya may be regarded as possibly a hiruda or 
secondary epithet of E’ura Gupta or of one of his immediate 
successors. Even if we think with Allan that Pura had 
the title Vikramaditya there is no inherent improbability 
in his having an additional Aditija title. That the same 
king might have two “ Adilya" names is proved by the 
cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramilditya and Kramaditya) 
and Siladitya Dharmaditya of ValabhT. But the identifica- 
tion of Prakasaditya still remains suh jndicc. His coins are 
of the combined horseman and lion-slayer type. The 
“ horseman type ’ ’ was associated with the southern 
provinces of the empire of the Early Guptas® and the lion- 
slayer type with the north.' 

Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasimha Gupta 
Bal^ditya. This king has been identified with king 
Baladitya whose troops are represented by Hiuen Tsang 

» CII, 285. 

* JEAS, 1905, 40. 

3 Allan, p. Ixxxvi. 

* JbtiJ, xci. 
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as having imprisoned the tyrant Mihirakula. It has been 
overlooked that Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was the imme- 
diate successor of Tathagata Gupta^ who was himself the 
immediate successor of Bud(d)ha Gupta ^ whereas Narasirhha 
Gupta Baladitya was the son and successor of Pura 
Gupta who in his turn was the son of Kumara Gupta I 
and the successor of Skanda Gupta. The son and successor 
of Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya w'as Vajra ® while the son and 
successor of Narasirhha was Kumara Gupta II. It is 
obvious that the conqueror of Mihirakula was not the son 
of Pura Gupta but an altogether different individual.'* The 
existence of several kings of the eastern part of the Madhya- 
desa having the hiruda Baladitya is proved by the Sarnath 
Inscription of Prakataditya.® Narasirhha Gupta must have 
died in or about the year A.D. 473. He was succeeded by 
bis son Kumara Gupta II Kramaditya by queen Mitra- 
devi.® 

The coins of Narasirhha and his successor belong to two 
varieties of the Archer type. One class of these coins was, 
according to Allan, apparently intended for circulation in 
the lower Ganges valley, and the other may have been 

^ Life of Hiuen Tseng ^ p. 111. Si-yu-ki. II, p. 168. 

* Fo-to-kio-io, Beal, Fleet and Watters render the term by Buddha Gupta, a 
name unknown to imperial Gupta epigraphy. The synchronism of his second sue- 
oessor Baladitya with Mihirakula proves that Budha Gupta is meant, see p. 601 post, 

3 Yuan Chwangt II, p. 165. 

* Drs. Bhattasali and Basak, who uphold the identification of Hiuen Tsang’s 
Baladitya with the son of Pura Gupta do not apparently attach due weight to the 
evidence of the Life of Hiuen Tseng, p. HI. which, as we shall see later on, is corro- 
borated by the combiued testimony of the Sarnath inscription of Prakataditya and the 
irya^Mafiju-irt^mfila, kaJpa. The evidence of these documents suggests that Hiuen 
Tsang’s Baladitya was identical with Bhanu Gupta and was the father of Prakataditya 
and Vajra 

CII, p. 285. A Baladitya is mentioned in the NalandS Stone Inscription of 
Ya^ovarman {Ep, Ind,t 1929, Jan., 38). 

® It is suggested in Ep. Ind., xxi, 77 (clay seals of Nalanda) and ASI, AR 
1984-85, 63, that the name of Kumara Gupta’s mother has to be read as MitradevI and 
not Srimat! devi or LakshmIdevT. 

63 
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issued in the upper provinces. The inclusion of Eastern 
India within the dominions of Baladitya {Baldkhya) and 
Ivumara (II) is vouched for by the Arya-Maflju^rl- 
mula-kal'pa} 


^ Ganapati Sastrl’B ed., p. 680. Cf, Jay a swal, Imperiai 85. 

Baldkhya ndmasau nripatir bhaviid Purva de^akak 
tasydparena nripatiJ), Gauddndm prahhavishnavah 
Kumdrdkhyo ndmatal} proktah so'pir aiyania dharmavdn, 



Section III. Kumara Gupta II. 


Kumara Gupta II of the Bhitari seal, son of Narasirhha 
Gupta, has been identified with Kramaditya of certain coins 
of the Archer type that are closely connected with the issues 
of Narasirhha Baladitya. He is also identified with king 
Kumara Gupta mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
Inscription of the year 154 G.E., i.c., A.D. 473-74. ‘ Drs. 
Bhattasall, Basak and some other scholars think that the 
Kumara (iruptas of the Bhitari seal and the Sarnath epigraph 
were distinct individuals. The former places Kumara, son 
of Narasirhha, long after A.D. 500.® But his theory is 
based upon the doubtful identification of Narasirhha with 
the conqueror of Mihirakula. According to Dr. Basak 
Kumara of the Sarnath Inscription was the immediate 
successor of Skanda. In his opinion there were two 
rival Gupta lines ruling simultaneously, one consisting 
of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath and Budha, the other 
comprising Pura, Narasirhha and his son Kumara 
of the Bhitari seal. But there is not the slightest 
evidence of a partition of the Gupta empire in the 
latter half of the fifth century A.D. On the contrary ins- 
criptions and coins prove that both Skanda and Budha 
ruled over the whole empire from Bengal to the West. 
We have already seen that according to the Arya-Manju^rl 
mula-kalpa the kingdom of Balakhya, i.e., Biiladitya and 
his successor Kumara embraced the Purva-de^a (Eastern 
India) including Gauda (Western and part of Northern 

* See A SI, AR, 1014*15, 124, HindnMan Review, Jan., 1918, Ann. Bhand, Inst., 
1918-19, 67 fif. and JBORS, iv, 344, 412, for the views of Venis, Pathak, Panday. 
Pannalall and others. 

2 Dacca Review, May and June, 1920, pp. 54-57. 
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Bengal)/ How can we reconcile the rule of these kings 
with the contemporary sovereignty of a rival line represent- 
ed by Skanda and Budha? There is no cogent reason for 
doubting the identity of Kumara of the Bhitari seal with his 
namesake of the Sarnath inscription. 

Kumara II’ s reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D. 476-77, the first known date of Budha 
Gupta.® The reigns of Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting together to only 
ten years (A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique 
case. In Vengi three Eastern Chalukya monarchs, viz., 
Vijayaditya IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Ammaraja’s son, 
another Vijayaditya, ruled only for seven years and six 
and a half months.® In Ka^mira six kings, Suravarman I, 
Partha, Sambhuvardhana, Chakravarman, Unmattavanti and 
Suravarman II, ruled within six years (A.D. 933-39); 
and three generations of kings, viz., Yasaskara, his uncle 
Varnata, and his son Samgramadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-49). 

^ Arya-Manjuirt-mula kalpa, G. ^astri’s ed., pp. 630 f. 

^ One of the successors of Kumara (II), sou of Baladitya, is, according to the 
Arya-MaUjuSrt-mula-kalpaf a prince styled Ukdrakhya. That appellation may accord* 
ing to J ayaswal apply to Praka^aditya, for Allan finds the letters rn or u on his 
coins. But the identification of a prince whose designation was u, U(kdrdkhya)f 
with Budha Gupta (Jayaswal, An Imperial Hietory of India^ 38), does not seem to be 
plausible. The passage in the Arya’Mafljuirumula’kalpa suggests a name like Upa- 
gupta or Upendra. Though there is no direct epigraphio evidence for the name 
Upagupta, the existence of such a prince does not seem to be improbable in view of the 
fact that an Upagupta is mentioned in Maukhari records as the mother of I^ana* 
varman [A6!rga4h (Fleet, CII, p. 220) and Nalandft {Ep. Jnd., XXI, p. 74) seals]. Cf. 
Bhanu Gupta and Bhanu Gupt&, Harsha Gupta and Harsha GupfS, Mahasena Gupta 
and Mahasena Gupta. On the analogy of these cases it is possible that there . was 
a prince named Upagupta, apparently the brother of Upa Gupta. If this surmise be 
correct Upagupta may have to be placed in the same period as the mother of 
14&navarman, i.c., in the first half of the sixth century A.D., sometime after Budha 
Gupta. If tt is the initial of Upendra (*»Kfishpa) and not of Upagupta, it may 
refer to Kpishpa Gupta, just as Somdkhya has reference to the Gau4a king da^afika. 
Deva, successor of Ukdrakhya, may in that case be Deva^r! Harsha Gupta who was 
severely wounded by enemies who tried to deprive him of his rightful possessions. 

« Hultzsch, SII, Vol. I, p. 46. 



Section IV. Btjdha Gupta. 


For Budha Gupta, possibly the successor of Kumara II, we 
have a number of dated inscriptions and coins which prove 
that he ruled for about twenty years (A.D. 477-96). We learn 
from Hiuen Tsang that he was a son of Sakraditya. The 
only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had a title that may 
be equated with the one mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
was Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya (Mahendra = Sakra). 
It seems probable that Budha was the youngest son of 
Kumara I, and consequently a brother or half-brother of 
Skanda and Pura. Fleet correctly points out that the name 
of Sakraditya’s son as given by Hiuen Tsang is Fo-to-kio-to, 
i.e., Buddha Gupta and not Budha Gupta. Similarly 
Watters shows that Punna-fa-tan-na of the pilgrim is equi- 
valent to Punya-vardhana and not Pundra-vardhana and 
Geiger points out that the name Chi-mi-kia-po-mo mention- 
ed by Wang hiuen tse should be restored as Sri-Megbavar- 
man. But just as there is no proof of the existence of a 
place called Punya-vardhana apart from the well-known 
Pupdra-vardhana, and of a king of Ceylon named Meghavar- 
man apart from the well-known Meghavanna, so there is no 
proof of the existence of a Gupta king named Buddha apart 
from the well-known Budha Gupta. The synchronism of 
Fo-to-kio-to’s second successor Baladitya with Mihirakula 
proves that Budha Gupta is meant. If Fo-to-kio-to is identi- 
fied with Budha Gupta, and his father Sakraditya with 
Mahendraditya (Kumara Gupta I), we understand why Fa 
Hien, who visited India in the time of Chandra Gupta II, 
father of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya, is silent about 
the buildings at Nalanda constructed by Sakraditya and 
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Budha (lupta about which Hiuen Tsang (in the seventh 
century A.D.) speaks so much. 

Twp copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the village 
of Damodarpur in the district of Dinajpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Clupta’s empire included Pundravardhana 
hhukti (North Bengal) which was governed by his viceroys 
(Uparika Maharaja) Brahmadatta and Jayadatta.^ The 
Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 proves his possession of 
the KasI country. In A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhvaja- 
stainhha or flag stall' in honour of Janardana, i.e., Vishnu, by 
the Maharaja Malrivisbnu, ruler of Eraii, and his brother 
Dhanyavishnu, while the Bhupati (King) Budha Gupta was 
reigning, and Maharaja Surasrnicbandra ^^as governing the 
land between the Kalindi (Jumna) and the Narmada, 
(Nerbudda) indicates that Budha Gupta's dominions in- 
cluded Central India as well as KasI and North Bengal. 

The coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 
495-96. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta silver 
coinage that was meant, according to Allan, for circulation 
in the central part of the empire. ' Their legend is the 
claim to be lord of the earth and to have won heaven, — 
found on the coins of Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta. 


1 To the reign of this Gupta king belongs also probably the Pabadpur (Rajshahi 
District) plate of A.D. 478-79 {Mod. Rev,, 1931, 150; Prahdsi, 1338, G71 ; Ep. Ind. 
XX, 69 ff.). For a possible reference to Budha Gupta in Puraijic literature, see Pro. of 
the Seventh Or. Conf., 670. 



Section V. Successors of Budha Gupta. 

According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta was 
succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom BRl^ditya 
succeeded to the empire.' At this period the supremacy of 
the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Toramana. We have seen that in A.D. 484-85 a 
Maharaja named Matrivishnu ruled in the Airikina Vishaya 
(Eran in Eastern Mfilwa, now in the Saugor District of the 
Central Provinces) as a vassal of the emperor Budha Gupta. 
But after his death his younger brother Dhanyavisbnu 
transferred his allegiance to Toramana. The success of 
the Huns in Central India was, however, short-lived. In 
510-11 we find a general named Goparaja fighting by the 
side of a Gupta king at Eran and king Hastin of the 
neighbouring province of Dabhala to the south-east of Eran 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the Guptas. In A.D. 
518 the suzerainty of the Guptas is acknowledged 
in the TripurT vishaya (Jubbalpore District). In the 
year 528-29 the Gupta sway w’as still acknowledged by 
the Parivrajaka-Mahardja of Dabhala. The Parivrdjakas 
Hastin and Sariikshobha seem to have been the bul- 
warks of the Gupta empire in the northern part of 
the present Central Provinces. The Harsha-charita of 
Bapa recognises the possession of Malava, possibly 
Eastern Mahva, by the Guptas as late as the lime of 
Prabhakara-vardhana (cir. A.D. 000). There can be no 
doubt that the expulsion of the Huns from Central India 
was final. The recovery of the Central Provinces was 
probably effected in the time of Baladitya whose troops are 
represented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihira- 
kula, the son and successor of Toramapa, and set him at 

^ Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 168 ; the Life, p. Ill, 
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liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. The Hun king 
had to he content with a “small kingdom in the north.^ It 
is not .improbable that Baladitya was a biruda of the 
“ glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the earth, a 
mighty king, equal to Partha ’’ along with whom Goparaja 
went to Eran and having fought a “very famous battle” 
died shortly before A.D. 610-11.^ 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Janendra^ 
yasodharman of Mandasor some time before A.D. 533. Line 

^ Si-yu^kii'p, 171. 

2 In a Nalanda Stone Inscription Ind., XX, 43-46) Baladitya is described 
as a king of irresistible valour and vanquisher of all foes. The last of the B&ladityas 
mentioned in a Sarnath Inscription (Fleet, CII, 285 f.) had a son named Praka^aditya 
by his wife Dhavala. In the Ary a MafljuSri mfila-kalpa (ed. G. Sastri, p. 687 ff.) Pakdrd- 
khya (Prakataditya) is represented as the son of Bhakdrdkhya (Bhftnu Gupta). Bud- 
dhist tradit'on thus corroborates the identification, first proposed in these pages, of 
Baladitya with Bhanu Gupta. Cf. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47, 
63, An inscription found at Gui^aighara near Goinilla and certain seals at Nalanda 
disclose the existence of a king named (Yai)nya Gu(pta) who ruled in or 
about A.D. 507 and must have been also a contemporary of Mihirakula or of his 
father (Prahdst, 1338, 675; IlIQ, 1930, 63, 561), The seals give him the style 
Mahdrdjddhirdja [ASI, AR, 1930-34, Pt. 1,230, 249). Dr. D. C. Ganguly identifies 
him with the Dvdda^dditya of coins (IHQ , 1933, 784, 989). It is tempting to 
identify Vainya Gupta with Tatliagata of H. Tsang. But proof is lacking. 

3 The ascription of the title of Vikramaditya to Yasodharman of Mandate, and 
the representation of this chief as a ruler of Ujjain, the father of ^fladitya of Mo-la-po 
and the father-in-law of Prabhakara-vardhaua are absolutely unwarranted. Accord- 
ing to Father Heras {JBORS^ 1927, March, 8-9) the defeat of Mihirakula at the hands 
of Balftdiiya took place after the Hun king’s conflict with Yasodharman. It should, 
however, be remembered that at the time of the war with Bal&ditya Mihirakula was a 
paramount sovereign to whom the king of Magadba had been tributary, and with 
whom he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his poor person (Beal, 
Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168), This is hardly possible after the Janendra of Mandasor had 
compelled the Hun ‘*to pay respect to bis two feet.” Tbe victory of Baladitya over 
Mihirakula was certainly nut decisive. The ‘‘loss of the royal estate” was only 
temporary, and the tyrant soon placed himself on the throne of Kateira and conquer- 
ed Gandhara (Beal, II, 171). To the court-poet of Yasodharman Mihirakula was pre- 
eminently a king of the Himalayan region. This is clear from the following passage 
which was misunderstood by Fleet whose interpretation has been followed by Father 
Heras (p. 8 n) : — 

“He (YaSodharman) to whose feet respect was paid... by even that (famous) king 
Mihirakula, whose head had never (previously) been brought iuto the humility of 
obeisance to any other save (the god) Stbanu (and) embraced by whose arms the 
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6 of the Mandator Stone Pillar inscription* leaves the 
impression that in the time of Ya^odharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country ('‘small kingdom in 
the north”), t.e., Kasmira and that neighbourhood, who 
was compelled ” to pay respect to the two feet ” of 
the victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried 
his arms to ‘ ‘the mountain of snow the table lands of 
which are embraced by the Gahga.” 

Ya^odharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is 
not improbable that he defeated and killed Yajra, the 
son of Baladitya,* and extinguished the viceregal family 
of the Dattas of Pundra-vardhana, Hiuen Tsang mentions 
a king of Central India as the successor of Vajra. The 
Dattas, who governed Pundra-vardhana from the time 
of Ivumara Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Ya^odharman’s success must have been short-lived, because 
in A. D. 543-44, ten years after the Mandator inscription 
which mentions the Janendra Yasodharman as victorious, 
the son (?) and viceroy of a Gupta parama-hhatturaka 
mahdrdjddhiraja prithivipati, ‘ supreme sovereign, king of 
kings, lord of the earth,’ and not any official of the 
Central Indian Janendra, was governing the Pundra- 
vardhana-b/iMfeti, a province which lay between the Indian 
interior and the Lauhitya. 

mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an inaccessible fortress ” (Kiel- 
horn in Ind. Ant., 1889, p. 219). Kielhorn’s interpretation was accepted by Fleet. 
[The statement that Mihirakula’s head ‘‘had never been brought into the humilitv of 
obeisance to any oUilt save (the god) Stlulnu” shows that he refused to do homage to 
Baladitya, and probably accounts for the order, given for his execution by that kirg.] 

* CIT, pp. 14()*147 ; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki, p. 0. 

2 If the identification of Baladitya with Bhana Gupta first proposed in these pages 
is correct, his son Vajra may be identified with Vahdrdkhyat the younger brother 
(anuja) of the Prakataditya of the Sarnath Inscription (Fleet, CIT, 284 ff.)--the 
Pakdrdkhya of the Arya^ Mailjusrumula’kalpa who is represented as the son of 
Bhakdrakhyat i.e., Bhanu Gupta (ed G. Sastri, pp. 637*44). Prakataditya is re- 
presented in the inscription named above as the son of Baladitya by Dhavala. Cf. 
now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47, 63, 66, 63. 

64 
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Section VI. The Line of Ej?.isHiiTA Gupta. 


The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
“Gupta” kings,* the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), 
was a contemporary of I^anavarman Maukhari who is known 
from the Haraha inscription to have been ruling in A.D. 
554.* Kumara Gupta III, and his three predecessors, viz., 
Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be placed in 
the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu Gupta, and 
554, the date of Isanavarman. It is possible, but by no 
means certain, that one of these kings is identical with the 
Gupta emperor mentioned in the Damodarpur plate of A.D. 
543-44.* The absence of highsounding titles like Maha- 
rajadhiraja or Parama-bhattaraka .in the ^lokas or verses of 

* Although the rulers, the names of most of whom ended in— mentioned in 
the Aphsad and connected contemporary epigraphs, who ruled over the provinces in the 
heart of the early Gupta empire, are called “Guptas” for the sake of convenience, their 
relationship with the early Gupta-lcula or Gupfa-vamsa is not known. It is, however, 
to be noted that some of them (e.g., Kumara Gupta and Deva Gupta), bore names 
that are found in the earlier family, and Krishna Gupta, the founder of the 
line, has been identified by some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta 11. 
But the last suggestion is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must have fiourished 
more than half a century before Krishpa GuptH. And it is surprising that the 
panegyrists of Kpahna Gupta’s descendants should have omitted all references to the 
early Guptas if their patrons could really lay claim to such au illustrious ancestry. In 
the Apbsa^ inscription the dynasty is described simply as Sad-varhsa *of good lineage.’ 
The designation Gupta, albeit not **Earhj Imperial Gupta,'* is possibly justified by the 
evidence of Bai^a. The Guptas and tho Gupta Kulapuira mentioned in Bana’s 
Kadamhart and Harsha-charita may refer to the family of Krishi^a, if not to some 
hitherto unknown descendants of the early imperial line. 

* H. Sestrl, Bp, Ind,, XIV, pp. 110 ff. 

^ Mr. y. R. Gupte (Ind. Hist, Journal) reads the name of Kumara in I he in- 
sctiption of A.D. 643-44, but be identifies him with the son of Narasimha Gupta. 
The ruler whose name is missing may represent one or other of the “Gupta” lines 
already known to scholars or some new line. Cf, the cases of Vainya Gupta and the 
princes mentioned on pp. 214-15 of Bp, Ind., Appendii. 
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the Apbsa(J inscription does not necessarily prove that the 
kings mentioned there were petty chiefs. No such titles 
are attached to the name of Kumara I in the Mandasor 
inscription, or to the name of Budha in the Eran inscrip- 
tion. On the other hand the queen of Madhava Gupta, 
one of the least powerful kings mentioned in the Aphsa^ 
inscription, is called Parama-hh attar ika and Mahadevi in 
the Deo Baranark epigraph. 

Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
{driptarati) , (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptarati against whom he had to fight 
may have been Yasodharman . The next king Deva Sri 
Harsha Gupta had to engage in terrible contests with 
those who were “ averse to the abode of the goddess of 
fortune being with (him, her) own lord.” There were 
wounds from many weapons on his chest. The names of 
the enemies, who tried to deprive him of his rightful 
possessions, are not given. Harsha’s son Jivita Gupta I 
probably succeeded in re-establishing the power of his 
family in the territory lying between the Himalayas and 
the sea, apparently in Eastern India. “The very terrible 
scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even 
though they stood on seaside shores that were cool with the 
flowing and ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered 
with the branches of plantain trees severed by the trunks 
of elephants roaming through the lofty groves of palmyra 
palms; (or) even though they stood on (that) mountain 
(Himalaya) which is cold with the water of the rushing 
and waving torrents full of snow.” The “haughty foes” 
on seaside shores were probably the Gau^as who had 
already launched into a career of conquest about this time 
and who are described as living on the sea shore {samudror 
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haya) in the Haraha inscription of A.D. 554/ The other 
enemies may have included ambitious KumardmMyas like 
Nandana of the Amauna plate. 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
“ proper realm” which was Western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna * and Kadhapuri.* 
The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Sulikas who had an army of 
countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned with. 
The Andhra king was probably Madhava-varman (I, Jana- 
^raya) of the Polamuru plates belonging to the Vishnukundin 
family who ‘ ‘ crossed the river Godavari with the desire 
to conquer the eastern region”* and performed eleven horse- 
sacrifices. The Sulikas were probably the Chalukyas.* 
In the Mahakuta pillar inscription the name appears as 
Chalikya. In the Gujarat records we find the forms Solaki and 
Solanki. Sfilika may have been another dialectic variant. 
The Mahakuta pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth 
century A.D., Kirtivarman I of the “Chalikya” dynasty 
gained victories over the kings of Vahga, Anga, Magadha, 
etc. His father is known to have performed the A^vamedha 
sacrifice, “ the super-eminent touch-stone to test the might 
of warriors conquering the world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors.” Prince Kirtivarman may 
have been entrusted with the guardianship of the sacrificial 
steed that had to roam about for a year in the territories 

Ep. lud., XIV, p. 110 «f seq. 

» M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1908, p. 274. 

3 Prahodha-chandrodaya, Act 11. 

* Dubreuil, AHD, p. 92 and D. C. Sircar, IHQ» 1933, 27G ff,. 

5 In the Bfihat-Samhitdt IX. 16 ; XIV. 8, the Sulikas and Saulikas are associated 
with Aparanta (N. Kohkan), VanavasI ^Kanara) and Vidarbha (Berar). In Bfih, Sam,, 
IX. 21 ; XVI. 35, however, they are associated with Gandbara and Vokkaija (Wakhan). 
A branch of the people may have dwelt in the north-west. In JRAS, 1912, 128, we 
have a reference to Eulastambha of the 8ulki family. TarajiaJihatJ/nd. Ant,, IV, 364) 
places the kingdom of “ fiulik *’ beyond “ Togara ** ^er in the Decc^^J). 
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of the rulers to whom a challenge was thrown by the 
performer of the sacrifice. 

A new power was rising in the Upper Ganges Valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for tlie mastery of Northern India. This was the 
Mukhara or Maukhari * pow'er. The Maukharis claimed' 
descent from the hundred sons whom king Asvapati got 
fiom Vaivasvata, i.e., Yama* (not Mauu). The family con- 
sisted of several distinct groups. The stone inscriptions of 
one group have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara 
Bank! districts of the United I’rovinces, while lithic 
records of another group have been discovered in the Gaya 
district of Bihar. A third family has left inscriptions at 
Badva in the Kotah state in Rajputana. The Maukharis 
of Giiyfi, namely, Yajn ivarman, Sardulavarman and Ananta- 
varmiin were a feudatory family. Sardula is expressly 
called samanta chuddmani, ‘ crest-jewel of vassal chiefs’ 
in tlie Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of his son.'* The 
Badva Maukharis held the office of general or military 
governor under some Prince of Western India in the third 
century A.D. The Maukharis of the United Provinces * 

1 The family was called both Makbani and Maukhari. ‘ Soma-Surya'vaihsdviva 
Pushpabhuti {s\c) Mukhara Vamsau,*' * sakalabhuvana namaskfito Maukhari vamsah ** 
{Harsha-charitat Parab’sed., pp. 141, U6). Cf, also CII, p. 229. 

2 Mbh., III. 296. 38 ff. The reference is undoubtedly to the hundred sons that 
Asvapati obtained as a boon from Yaina on the intercession of his daugliter SavitrL 
It is surprising that some writers still identify the Vaivasvata of the Maukhari record 
with Manu. 

2 Cn, p. 223. The connection of the Maukharis with Gaya is very old. This 
is proved by the clay seal with the inscription Mokhaliia, to which attention has 
already been drawn above. A reference to the Mokaris seems also to occur in the 
Ghandravalli Stone Inscription of the Kadamba king Mayura4arman (Arch. Survey cf 
Mysore, A. E., 1929, • pp. 60 ff). Dr. Tripatbi finds a possible reference in the 
Mahabhdshya (JBORS, 1934, March). For the 'Ba^va ins., see Ep, Ind,, XXIII, 42 fif. 
(Altekar). 

^ In literature the Maukhari line of U. P. is associated with the city of Kanauj 
which may have been the capital at one time. Cf. C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu 
India, I, pp. 9, 88; Aravamuthan, the Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Samgam Age, 
p. 101. Hiuen Tsang, however, declares Eanauj to have been included within the 
realm of the House of Pushyabhfiti even before Hexshe. 
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probably also held a subordinate rank at first. The 
earliest princes of this family, viz., Harivannan, Aditya- 
varman, and l4avaravarman, were simply Mq.hardjas. 
Adityavarman’s wife was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister 
of king Harsha Gupta. The wife of his son and successor 
I^avaravarman was also probably a Gupta princess named 
Upa-Guptii. In the Haraha inscription fsanavarman, son 
of I^varavarman and Upa-Gupta,' claims victories over the 
Andhras,’ the Sulikas and the Gaudas and is the first to 
assume the Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. It was 
this which probably brought him into conflict with king 
Kumara Gupta III. Thus began a. duel between the 
Maukharis and the Guptas which ended only when the 
latter with the help of the Gaudas wiped out the 
Maukhari power in the time of Grahavarman, brother- 
in-law of Harshavardhana.* 

We have seen that Tsanavarman’s mother and grand- 
mother w'ere probably Gupta princesses. The mother of 
Prabhakaravardhana, the other empire-builder of the second 
half of the sixth century, appears also to have been a 
Gupta princes'^. It seems that the Gupta marriages in this 
period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial ambition ^ 
as the Lichchhavi marriages of more ancient times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have “ churned that for- 
midable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of fortune, 
which was the army of the glorious Isanavarman, a very 
moon among kings.”® This is not an empty boast, for the 

> Fleet, cn. 320 

* Tfie victory (tver the An^ihms is also alltide<l to in the Ja mptir stone inscription 
tClI, p. 230) which, according lo Fleet, also seeius to refer to a conflict with Dhara, 
the capital of Western Malava (?). Dr. Basak thinks that Dhara in tins passatfe 
refers to the edge of the sword {Hist. N E. Ind.t 100). 

^ The Buccessors of Graliavarniun, may have survived as petty nohles. With one of 
them a ** Later Gupta king contracted a matrimonial alliance in the seventli century 
A.D. 

^ Cf. Hoernle, JBAS, 1903, p. 667. 

^ Aphsa^ Ins. 
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Maukhari records do not claim any victory over the Guptas. 
Kumara Gupta Ill’s funeral rites took place at Prayaga 
which probably formed a part of his dominions. 

The son and successor of this king was DSmodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis^ 
and fell fighting against them. “ Breaking up the 
proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to 
the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 
of the Hunas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired in the fight).” 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Malava, possibly Bastern 
Malwa, mentioned in the Harsha-charita, whose sons Kumara 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana by their father, king 
Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pushyabhuti family of Srikantha 
(Thanesar). The intimate relation between the family of 
Mahasena Gupta and that of Prabhakara-vardhana is proved 
by the Madhuban grant and the Sonpat copper seal ins- 
cription of Harsha which represent Mahasena Gupta Levi 
as the mother of Prabhakara, and the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena which alludes to the association of Madhava 
Gupta^ son of Mahasena Gupta, with Ilarsha. 


1 The Maukhari opponent of Damodara Gupta was either Suryavarman or 
Sarvavarm an (both being sons of l^anavarman), if not If^ana-varman himself. A 
Suryavarman is described in thb Sirpur stone inscription of Maha^iva Gupta as ** born 
in the unblemished family of the Varmans great on account of their Kdhipatya 
(supremacy) over Magadha.” If this Suryavarman be identical with, or a descendant 
of, Suryavarman, the son of It^anavarman, then it is certain that for a time the 
supremacy of Magadha passed from the hands of the Guptas to that of the 
Maukharis. The Deo-Barapark Inscription (Shahabad District) of Jivita Gupta II 
also suggests (CII, pp. 216-218) that the Maukbaris Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman held a considerable part of Magadha some time after Baladitya-deva. 
After the loss of Magadha the later Guptas were apparently confined to 
** Malava,** till Mahasena Gupta once more pushed his conquests as far as the 
Lauhitya. 
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The Pushyabhuti alliance of MahSsena Gupta was pro- 
bably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis.^ The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any struggle with that 
family. But a new danger threatened from the east, A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in Kamarupa 
by a line of princes who claimed descent from Bhagadatta. 
King Susthitavarman* of this family came into conflict with 
Maiiasena Gupta and was defeated. The mighty fame 
of Mahisena Gupta,” says the Aphsad inscriptioft, “mark- 
ed with honour of victory in war over the illustrious 

Susthitavarman is still constantly sung on the 

banks of the river Xiobitya.” 

Between Mahasena Gupta, the contemporary of 
Prabhakara-vardhana, and his younger or youngest son 
-Vtadhava Gupta, the contemporary of Harsha, we have to 
place a king named Deva Gupta II ® who is mentioned by 
name in the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions of 
Harsha as the most prominent among the kings “ who 
resembled wicked horses ” who were all punished and 
restrained in their evil career by Rajya-vardhana. As the 
Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Malava in the 
Harsha-charita there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva 
Gupta is identical with the wicked lord of Malava who cut 
off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who was himself defeated 

^ perhaps of other agi^ressive stites mentined in the beginnins of the fourth 

Uchchhvdsa of the Harsha-charita. The LaUs of that passage may have reference 
to the Katai'h hiiris who hnally ousted the Guptas from Vidi^a in or about A D. 608. 
The Ka^achchuri (Kalathuri) dominions iac'uded the La^a country in the hitter part 
of (he hixth and the first decade of the seventh century A.D. (I^ubreml, 
AHD. 82). 

* See the Nidhanapur plates. A writer in the JBAS (1928) revives the theory 
that Susthitavarmao was a Maukhari and not a king of Kamarupa. But no Maukhari 
king of that name is known. The as^iociation of Susthitavarman with the river 
Loaitya or Brahmaputra clearly shows that the king of that name mentioned in the 
Nidbanapur plates is meant. 

® The Emperor Chandra Gupta TI was Deva Gupta I, 

65 
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“ with ridiculous ease ” by Rsjya-vardhana.^ It is difficult 
to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mahasena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumara Gupta 
and Madliava Gupta. His name is omitted in the Aphsad 
list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted in 
the Bbitari list. 

Shortly before his death, king Prabhakara-vardhana had 
given his daughter Rajya^ri in marriage to Grahavarman, 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The 
alliance of the Pushyabbutis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must have alienated Deva Gupta, who formed a 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of T^anavarman. As 
soon asPrabhakara died the Gupta king and theGauda king, 
Sasanka,® seem to have made a joint attack on the 

. ' It ia difficnU to believe, as does a recent writer, that the Malavn aDta»oni' 4 t 
of Grahavarman and Kaiya-vardhani was Buddharaja of the Kalachuri (Kat ‘Cl^cl uri) 
family. Had that been the case then it is rather puprising t!iat a shadowy figure 
like Devagjpta, and not Biiddha-ra^H, would be specially selected in the epit.'raphic 
records of the time of H-irsha. for prominent notice among “ the kings wlio reseml^led 
Wicked hordes,” who received p unishment at the hand-i of Ra’ya-vardhana. It is the 
‘ Guptas ’ who are associated with Malava in the Harsha-charita wliir«h deals mainly 
with even's till the rescue of Rl'y.i^ri. The rulers mentioned in connection with the 
tragic fate of the last of the Maukhari-^, the vicissitudes through which RS ya^ri passed, 
and the struggles in which Rajjavardhana engaged, include Guptas and Gaudas but 
no Katachi'huri king. 

* Hoernle, JRAS, 19^3, p. 662. The suggestion, however, cannot be regarded 
a^sia well-established fact. Devaguptv may have represented a collateral line of the 
Mftlava family who continued to pursue a policy hostile to the Pusbyab!>0iis and the 
Maukliaris, while Euinara, Madhava, the Gupta Kulaputra who connived at the 
escape of Ra'ya§rl from Ku^asthala (Kanauj), and Adityasena, son of M&dhava, who 
gave bis daughter in marriage to a Maukhsri, may have belonged to a friendly branch. 

^ There is no reason to believe that Sa^afika belonged to the Gupta family (c/. Allan, 
Gupta Coins, Ixiv). Even if it be proved that be had a secondary name, Narendra 
Gupta, that by itself cannot establish a connection wiih the Gupta line in view of 
(a) the absence of any reference to hij supposed Gupta ance-try in his own seal 
matrix ins. or in the record of his feudatories, (h) the use of the Nandidhvaja to the ex- 
clusion of the Garn4sdhva>, (c) his Gaaija connection. The epithet * Samudrairaya ' 
applied to the Oan4as of the sixth century A.D., can hardly be regarded as an 
apposite characterisation of the Guptas of Magadha, Pray&ga or Mftlwa, 
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Maukhari kingdom. “ Graba-varman was by tbe wicked 
raja of Malava cut off from tbe living along with bis noble 
deeds. RajyaM also, tbe princess, was confined Jike a 
brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet 
and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.” “ The villain, 
deeming the army leaderless purposes to invade and seize this 
country (Thanesar) as well.” ^ Rajya-vardhana, though he 
routed the Malava army " with ridiculous ease,” was 
“ allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
overlord of Ganda, and then weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.” 

To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rajya-vardbana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhaskara-varman, king of 
Kamarupa, whose father Susthita-varman Mriganka had 
fought against Mahasena Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhaskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhaskara-varman was in possession of the city of 
Karnasuvarna that had once been the capital of the 
Gauda king, Sasahka, whose death took place some time 
between A.D. 619 and 637. The king overthrown by 
Bhaskara-varman may have been Jayanaga {nagaraja- 
sam&hvayo Gaudaraja, tbe king of Gauda named Naga, 
successor of Somahhya or Sa^anka), Avhose name is disclosed 
by the Vappaghoshavata inscription.^ The Gauda people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their inde- 
pendence. They became a thorn in the side of Kanauj and 
Kamarupa, and their hostility towards those two powors was 
inherited by the Pala and Sena successors of SasaAka. 

In or about A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
Vidi^a to the Katachchuris. Magadha was held a little 

^ Harsha-charitat Uchchhvdsa 6, p. 183. 

2 Ep. Tnd.. XVIII, pp. 60ff. ; ©d. Q. Slatrx, p. 636. 

Tbe name Jaya ie gWen in tbe Buddhiet wotk. 
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before A.D. 637 by Purnavarman. MSdhaYa Gupta, tbe 
younger or youngest son of Mahasena Gupta, remained a 
subordinate ally of Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj, and 
apparently resided at his court. In the period 018-27, 
Harsha ‘ punished the kings of four parts of India ’ and in 
641 assumed the title of King of Magadha. After his death 
the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by Aditya- 
sena, a prince of remarkable vigour and ability, who found 
his opportunity in the commotion which followed the 
usurpation of Harsha’ s throne by Arjuna (?). For this 
“ Later Gupta ” king we have a number of inscriptions which 
prove that he ruled over a wide territory extending to the 
shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, Shahpur and Mandar 
inscriptions recognise his undisputed possession of south 
and east Bihar. A Deoghar inscription, noticed by Fleet,* 
describes him as the ruler of the whole earth up to the 
shores of the seas, and the performer of the A^oamedha 
and the other great sacrifices. He renewed contact with 
the Gau(Jas as well as the Maukharis and received a 
Gauda named Suksham^iva in his service. A Maukhari chief, 
Bhogavarman, accepted the hands of his daughter ^ and 
presumably became his subordinate ally. The Deo-Baranark 
inscription refers to the Jayaskandhavara of his great-grand- 
son Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. This clearly suggests 
that the Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, dominated 
about this time the Gomati valley in the Madhya-de4a. The 
Mandara inscription applies to Adityasena the imperial titles 
of Parama-hhattdraka and Maharajadhiraja. We learn from 
the Shahpur stone image inscription that he was ruling in 
the year A. D. 672-73. It is not improbable that he or his 
son Leva Gupta III is the Sakalottard-patha-natha, lord of 
the whole of North India, who was defeated by the Chalukya 
kings Vinayaditya (A. D. 680-96) and Vijayaditya.” 

^ CITilP- 213 n. 2ditja is said to have performed three ASvamedha sacriBces. 

« Kielhoro, INI. 641. 

3 Bomb, Onz.t Vol. T, Part II, pp. 189, 368, 871 ; and Eendur plates. 
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We learn from the Deo-Baraijark inscription that Adi- 
tyasena was succeeded by his son DeYa Gupta (III), who 
in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta. The 
last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of Vishnu. All these 
kings continued to assume imperial titles. That these were 
not empty forms appears from the records of the Western 
Chalukyas of Vatapi which testify to the existence 
of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter of 
the .‘^eventh century A. D. The only North Indian sove- 
reigns, Uttarapatha-natha, who laid claim to the Imperial 
dignity during this period, and actually dominated Magadba 
and the Madhya-deM as is proved by the Aphsad and Deo- 
Baranark inscriptions, were Adityasena and bis successors.' 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by the 
Gaudas who could never forgive Madbava Gupta’s desertion 
of their cause and who may have grown powerful in the ser- 
vice of Adityasena. In the time of Yasovarman of Kanauj, 
i. e., in the first half of the eighth century A. D., a Gauda 
king occupied the throne of Magadba. - 

Petty Gupta Princes, apparently connected wnth the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A. D. and are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier connec- 

^ For a curious reTerence to the Chalukyas a-ni king Jih-kwau (* Sun army,* i.e.^ 
Adityasena), see lA, X, p. 110. 

^ Cf. the Gauifavaho by Vakpatir5]a. Banerji confounds the Gaudas with the 
later Guptas. In the Haraha Inscription the Gaudas are associated with the 
sea coast, Samudrairaya, while the later Guptas, as is well knownt had their 
centres in the hiuterlaod including Magadha and Malwa. The people on the seashore 
were according to the evidence of the Aphsad Inscription, hostile to Jivita Gupta I. 
The Pra^astikdra of the Aphsad record is expressly mentioned as a Gauda, a designa- 
tion that is never applied to his patrons. The family of Kpsbna Gupta is simply cha* 
racterised as SadvaihSa and there is not the slightest hint that the kings of the line and 
their panegyrist belonged to the same nationality. The fact that Gau^a is the dssigna* 
tiou of the lord of Magadba in the days of Yasovarman early in the eighth century 
cannot be taken to prove that Ganda and later Gupta are interchangeable terms. 
To this period lordship of Magadba is not inseparably connected only with 
later Gupta lineage. Cf, the passage Magadhdtipalyamahaiam jdta huh 
r arm artdnt, which proves the existence of non-Gupta lines among rulers of Magadba in 
this age. 
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tion of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is furnished 
by the Talagund inscription which says that Kakustha-var- 
man of the Kadamba dynasty gave his daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings. In the sixth century A. D. 
the Vakataka king Harishena, a descendant of Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramadilya through his daughter Prabbavali 
Gupta, is said to have effected conquests in Kuntala, 
i.e., the Kanarese region.* Curiously enough the Gutta 
or Gupta chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed descent 
from Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya,^ lord of Ujjayini.® 


THE LATEST GOPTAS. 
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Harsba Gupta 
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Jlvita Gupta I 
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Isvaravarman 

I 
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Damodara Gupta | I 

j_ _ Suryavarraan i5arvavarman 

|~ j Pushyabhutis : 

I I Kajyavardliana I Avan^ivarman 

I III 

MabSseua Gupta ^Mahasena Gupta — Adifyavardhaua 


I I 

: I I Prabhakaravardbana 

: I i . ‘ 

Deva Gupta II i?) Kumara Gupta Madhava G^pta-Srlmati Devi | 


Adityasena — Koija Devi I I I 

I A. D. 672-73 | 1 .11 

j Rajyavardhana TI Harsbavardbana Itajya^rl^^Grabavaiman 

■ A. D. 606-647 Maukhari 

I I 

daughter* Dhruvasena II of Valahh} 
A. D. 629-639 


Bhogavarman* * daughter Deva Gupta III *Ka mala Devi 

Maukhari | I 

Vat sa Devi Vishnu Gupta = Tj’adevT 

i I. 

Jayadeva Parafhnkrakama 748 A. D.? or 759 Jivita Gupta IT. 

A. D (?),«lta;yamati, daughter of Harshadeva. 


^ Jou^eau-Dubreuil, AHD, p. 76. 

2 Bomb, Oaz., Vol. T, Part IT, pp. 678-80. Sir R. G. Bbandarkar, “A Peep into 
the Early History of India^' p GO. I owe this reference to Dr. Bbandarkar.. 

^ The account of the Later Guptas was Grst published in the -TASB, 1920, No. 7. 
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The Results of A^oka^s Propaganda in Western Asia.^ 

The va4 region beyond the western frontiers of India came within 
the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the Baveru 
Jdtaha^ and possibly the Siisfiondi Jdialta^ and its princes figure not 
incoDspicuout-ly in Buddhist inscriptions of the third century B.C. 
The records of Asoka show that the eyes of the imperial missionary 
of Magadha were turned more to the West than to the East ; and 
even the traditional account of early Buddhist proselytising efforts 
given in the chronicles of Ceylon,^ does not omit to mention the 
country of the Yonas where Maharakkhita “ delivered in the 
midst of the people the * Kdlakdrdma sidtanta,* in consequence of 
which a hundred and seventy thousand living beings attained to the re- 
ward of the path (of salvation) and ten thousand received the pabbajjd,** 
It will perhaps be argued that the Yona country mentioned in the 
chronicles is to be identified with some district in the Kabul valley, 
and is not to be taken to refer to the realm of “ Antiochos,^ th^ 
Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours of that Antiochos, namely, 
Ptolemy, Antigonos, Mag is and Alexander,'' mentioned in the 
second and the thirteenth rock edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in 
fact, is inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts about the 
success of Anoka’s missionary propaganda in the realms of Yona 
princes as mere “ royal rhodornontade.” ‘‘ It is quite likely.'* says 

* Maialy an extract from an article published in the Buddhistic Studies (ed. 
B. C. Law). 

* Mahdvamsa, Ch. XII. 

* Reten ly Dr. Jarl Charpentier has contributed a paper to A Volume of Indian 
Studies presented to Professor E. J Rapson in which he revives the 8u;:gestion of 
Prinsep (Hult/sch. A^oka, xxxi? that ‘ Aibt yaka " referred to by A4oka is Antiochos 
Sotcr (c. 281-61), and not bis son Antiochos Tbeo^ 261-46). But his theory require 
that Chandr<«gupta ascended the throne in 327-25 B.C., that he was identical .vith 
Xandran'es and that the story of his vi&it to Alexander (recorded by Justin and 
Plutar h) is a myth. The theory is oppos-^d not on’y to the evidence of Justin and 
Pluta^’ch, but to the known facts about the ancestry of Chandra^upta. Unlilce 
Xaadrames, Chandra^upta is nowhere represented as of barber origin. His paternal 
.ancestors are described as rulers by Brahma^ical and Buddhist writers alike, 
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he, “ that the Greek kings are only thrown in by way of make- 
weight, as it were; and that no emissaries had been actually sent 
there at all.*' ^ Sir Flinders Petre is, however, of opinion that in the 
Pto]emai6 Period Buddhi^^m and Buddhiist festivals had already 
reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this from Indian figures 
found at Memphis. An epigraph from the Thebaid mentions as the 
dedicator “ Sophon the Indian," ^ 

Alberuni,® writing in the eleventh century A.D. says, " In former 
times Khurasan, Persia, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went 
forth from Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
HiS doctrine ca ne into favour with king Gushtasp, and his son 
Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in East and West, both by 
force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his whole 
Empire, from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. 
The succeeding kings made their Religion fi.e., Zoroastrianism) the 
obligatory state-religion for Persia and Irak. In consequence the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 

to the countries east of Balkh Then came Islam." The above 

account may not be correct in all its particulars. The statement 
that Buddhism flourished in the countries of Western Asia before 
Zoroaster is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 
Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 
to Alberuni, and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be ba-^ed upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at in the Bharidatta Jdtaka,^ It has even been 
suggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddhists.® 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore w’itness to 
the fact that Laui^ kie(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, contained 
above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who applied 
themselves to the study of the Great and Little “ Vehicles." Persia 
(Po-U-sse) itself contained two or three Sangharamas, with several 
hundred priests, who principally studied the teaching of the Little 


1 Buddhist India, p. 29S. 

* Mabaffy, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty ^ 155 f. 
5 Sachdii, Alberunt's India, Vol. I, p. 21. 

* No. 543. 

s Sir CharldB Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, HI, 460, 
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Vehicle according to the Sarvastivadin school, _The pdtra of Sakyfii 
Buddha was in this country, in the King’s palace.* 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit Persia.. 
But no doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of Buddhist 
communities and Sahghdrdmas or monasteries in Iran. Stein dis- 
covered a Buddhist monastery in “ the terminal marshes of the 
Helmund in Seistan.* Mani, the founder of the Manichsean 
religion, who was born in A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon m Babylonia, 
and began to preach his gospel probably in A D. 242, shows un- 
mistakable traces of Buddhist influence.® In his book Shdburqdn 
(ShapuraJchan) be speaks of the Buddha as a messenger of God. 
Legge and Eliot refer to a Manichsean treatise which has the form 
of a Buddhist Sutra. Tt speaks of Mani as the Tathdgata and 
mentions Buddhas and the Bodhisaitva. In Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of the CJiinc^se iranslaiion^of the Buddhist Tripitaka^ App., 
IT, No. 4, we have reference to a Parthian prince who became a 
Buddhist Sramana or monk before A.D. 148. In his History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon,^ Dr. Vincent Smith refers to a picture of 
a four-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisaitva in the guise of a Persian 
with black beard and whiskers, holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in his 
left hand, which has been found at a place called Dandan-Uiliq in 
Turkistan. Such figures are undoutedly the products of a type of 
Buddhism which must have developed in Iran, and enjoyed consi- 
derable popularity as late as the eighth century A.D. which is the 
date assigned by Dr, Smith to the fresco or distemper paintings 
on wood and plaster discovered at Dandan-Uiliq. 

It is difficult to say to v^hat extent Buddhist literature made its 
influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points out the 
close resemblance between certain Manichsean works and the Buddhist 
Suttas and the Pdtimokkha, and says that according to Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the Manichsean scriptures were written by one Scythianus 
and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed his name to 
Boddas.® He finds in this “jumble” allusions to Buddha, Sakya- 
muni and the Bo-tree, It may further be pointed out that some 

^ Btal, Records of the Western Worlds Vol. I], pp. 277-78; Watters, Yuan 
('hwang, IT, 2f>7. 

2 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 3. 

* Ibid, p. 446; The Dacca University Journat, Feb., 1026, pp. 109, 111 ; JBAS, 
1913, 69, 76, 81. 

* P. 810, 

Cfr McCrindlt, Ancient India as dsscrihsd in Classical LiteraUirs p. 186. 
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J&taka tales show a surprising similarity to some of the stories in the 
Arabian Nights. The Samugga Jdtaka ^ for instance tells the story 
of the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and guarded her 
in this manner in order that she might not go astray. But this did 
not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. The tale in all its 
essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights.^ 

The Jdtaka verse. 

He his true bliss in solitude ivill find, 

Afar from woman and her treachery 

is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Ara&tan Nights ; 

“ Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 

They offer a false affedlion ; 

For perfidy lurks within their clothing.*' 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone by 
Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of the 
intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


** Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and 
gave oat that his name was no longer Terebinthus bat that he was a new Buddha 
(Baddas) and that he was born of a virgin. Terebinthus was the disciple of 
Scythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India.*’ 

1 No. 436. 

2 Olcott, Stories from the Arabian Nights, p. 8; Lane’s /I rat tan Nights, pp. 8-9. 
A similar story is found in Lambaka X, tarafiga 8 of the Kathd-sarit-sagara ; Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, Vol. V, pp. 161-62. So attachment to women, the result of 
infataation produces misery to all men. But indifference to them produces in the 
discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence.” 



APPENDIX B. 


A Note on the CnaoNOLooiCAL Relation of Kanishka 

AND RudRADAMAN U 

In recent years ^ Mr. Haricharan Ghosh and Professor Jay aohandra 
Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting notes on the date of 
Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. Sten Konow, fortified 
by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, that the great Kushto Emperor 
began his rule in A.D. 128-29, and criticises the view put forward in 
this work that Kanishka I's rule in the ‘ Lower Indus Valley" (this 
and nob “Sind," is the expression actually used) could not have 
synchronised with that of Rudradaman I, who, “did not owe his 
position as Mahdkshatrapa to anybody else." The conclusions of 
Professor Konow and Dr. Van Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, and 
little more need be said about them after the illuminating observations 
of Professor Rapson in JRAS, 1930, January, pp. 186-202. In the 
present note we shall confine ourselves to an examination of the 
criticism of Professor Jay aohandra Vidyalankara and Mr. Haricharan 
Ghosh of the views expressed in the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
“ Kanishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka^s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 
31^-60, and Viisudeva's dates 74-98 suggest a continuous reckoning. 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. But we know 
of no era current in North-West India which commenced in the second 
century A.D." He only takes considerable pain bo prove that 
Rudradaman's sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with 
modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A.D. does not imply control over 
Sui Vihur and Multan, and consequently Kanishka’s sovereignty over 
Sui Vihar in the year 11 of an era starting from 128-29 A.D., i.e., in 
or about 140 A.D., is not irreconcilable with the rule of the Great 
Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about the same time. He is not obli« 
vious of the difficulty of harmonising this limitation of Rudradaman’s 
power with the known fact of the Great Satrap’s campaign against the 


1 JJFJg, March, 1980, pp, 149 ff. 

* IHQ, V, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 49-80, and JBORS, XV, parts I & II, March- 
June, 1929, pp. 47-63. 

^ The earliest recorded diate of Huvisbka is now known to be the year 28« 
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Yaudheyas in the course of which he claims to have uprooted that 
powerful tribe “in their country proper which was to the north of 
Sue Vihar*' and, according to the theory advocated by the Professor, 
“formed part of Kaoishka's dominions” at that time. He meets 
the difliculty by saying that “ the pressure of the Kausana armies 
from the north had driven the Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar.“ 
Such surmises to explain away inconvenient details, are, to say the 
least, not convincing, especially in view of the fact that Maru finds 
separate mention in the inscription of Rudradanian. as a territory 
under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvira did not 
include the country up to Multan corn^ct? Alberuni, who based his 
assertions on the geographical data of the Purdnas and the Brihat- 
aavihiid, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent to 
Multan and Jahravar. ^ Against this Professor Vidyalankar quotes the 
evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days ‘ Mou-lo-san* 
pu-lu,“ t.c., Mula-sthana-pura or Multan was a dependency of the 
‘‘Che-ka” or Takka country in the C. Panjab. It should be noted, 
however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political dependence, 
nd not geographical inclusion India is a dependency of Great 
Britain. But geographically it is not a part of the3 British Isles. 
On the other hand, Alberuni does not give the slightest hint that what 
he actually means by the equation “ Sauvira, i.e., Multan and 
Jahravar “ is political subjection of Multan to Sind. His account 
here is purely geographical, and he is merely giving the names of the 
countries, as taken from the SamhitCi of Varahamihira with his own 
comments. Far from making Multan a political dependency of Sind 
he carefully distinguishes “ Sauvira, i e., Multan and Jahravar “ 
from “Sindhu“ which is mentioned separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern Sind and 
that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modern Sind, and 
nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. Yuan 
Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to the east 
bank of the Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country.* This 
proves that Sm-tu lay to the ivest of MouJo-san-pu-lu (Multan), and 
was situated on the west side' of the Indus. The commentator of 
the Kdmasutras of Vatsyayana makes the clear statement^ i 

1 1 . 802 , 

2 Watters, II. 264. 

S Benares edition, p. 295. 
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f%wmT i The major part of modern 

Sind was clearly outside the geographical (as opposed to political) 
limits of ancient Sin-tu*’ or Sindhu and was, in the days of Yuan 
Chwang, included in the countries uf A-tien-p*o-chih-!o, Pi to shih-lo, 
and A-fan-tu. Part of the m:)dern territory of Sind may have been 
included in Sauvira whose s iuthern limits undoubtedly reached the 
sea, because the Milinda-Pailho mentions it in a list of countries where 
ships do congregate/' We are informed by the author of the 
Periplus that “ ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum " (at the mouth of 
the Indus). But the evidence of Aiberuni leaves no room for doubt 
that the northern limits of Sauvira reached Multan. A scholar like 
Aiberuni thoroughly conversant with Pura^ic lore, is not likely to 
make an unwarranted statement. In fact the inclusion of Multan 
within Sauvira receives striking confirmation from some of the 
Puranas, The Skandapurdna, for instance, ' referring to the famous 
temple of the Sun at Mula-sthana or Multixu, says that it stood on the 
banks of the river Devika {Devikdtata ) : — 

In the AgnipvrCina''^ the Devika is brought into special relations with 
the realm of Sauvira : — 

HTT I 

According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were neighbouring 
countries lying on oppoute sides of the Indus, This is quite in 
accordance with the close association of Sindhu and Sauvira in early 
literature. 

f I * 

Kudradaman'b mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense in 
which thc'Je terms were understood by the Purdnas, the commentator 

1 Prahhdsa-hshetra-Mdhdtmyay Ch. 278. 

2 Ch. 200. 

3 Mbh.,III,Ch.266. 

< Mbh.,III,Ch.266, 

» Mbh., III. Ch. 270. 
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on the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana, Yuan Chwang and Alberuni) is 
clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kanishka 
over Sui Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multan and Jahra- 
var. is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised sway 
over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the Yaudheyas of 
Johiyawar, had the Sui Vihar region under its control ? 

Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts ^ that it cannot be proved that Bud radaman 
held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 136 A.D. at least. He 
also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started an era ‘‘involves 
s^peticio principii,** Now, we know that by 150 A.D. Eudradiiman 
was “ the lord of the whole of eastern and western Akanlvanti. 
Anupanivrid, Anartta, Surashtra, Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Sindhuj 
Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, Nisbada, and other territories gained by 
his own valour.’’ The conquest of so many countries must have 
taken a long time, and the Andhau inscriptions show that one of the 
countries, at any rate, namely, Kachchha, had come under the sway 
of the Great Satrap as early as 130 A.D. On p. 277 of the Political 
History of Ancient India (second edition) it has been pointe d out that 
“the name of the capital of Scythia (i.e., the Lower Indus Valley) in 
the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was evidently derived 
from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidore. Bapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in the name 
of the western Kshatrapas of Cashtana’s line, viz,, * Daman ' (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian house of 
Vonones. Lastly, the Karddamaka family, from which the daughter 
of the Mahdkshatrapa Budra claimed descent, apparently derived its 
name from the Karddama river in Persia." 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which 
Cashtana and Budradaman belonged came frcHn Saksthtoa in Iran 
through the Lower Indus Valley to Cutch an^ other places in Western 
India. In contiguity of Cutch to the Lower 

Indus Valley, it is permissible to think that the date of the conquest 
of Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far removed from, and 
may have even preceded, that of Cutch (Kachchha). As the Great 
Satrap retained his hold on these provinces till 150 A.D. it stands to 
reason that he was their ruler from c. 136 A.D. 


1 IHQ, 1929, p. 79. 
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As to the Becond contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed out 
that Eanishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka's dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 
31-60, and Vasudeva’s dates 74-98, do suggest a continuous reckon- 
ing. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tantamount to saying 
that the dates of his successors, Vasishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
are regnal years. But no serious student will contend that Vasu- 
deva's dates 74-98 are to be taken as regnal years. 



APPENDIX C. 


A Note on the Later Guptas,* 

It was recently urged by Professor R. D- Banerji that Mahasena 
Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, could not have been a king of East Malava, 
and secondly, that Susthitavarman whooC defeat at the hands of 
Mahasena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, is mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Maekhari, but a king of 
Kamarupa. 

The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of the Aphsad epigra{>h and the Nidhanapur plate inscription, 
though some western scholars are still, I know not why, of a contrary 
opinion.^ As to the first point, vt«., whether Mahasena Gupta was 
a direct ruler of East Malava or of Magadha, a student will have to 
take note of the following facts : — 

(t) In the D^6-Baranark Inscription of Jivita Gupta II, which 
records the continuance of the grant of a village in South 
Bihar, we have reference to Baladit^a-deva, and after him, 
to tj.e Maukharis Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman. Not 
a word is said about their later Gupta contemporaries in 
connection with the previous grants of the village. The 
inscription is no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty of 
Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line. 

(it) Inscriptions discovered in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill 
caves disclose the existence of another line of Maukhari 
“ Varmans " who were feudatory (satnanta) chiefs of the 
Gaya district in the time of the later Guptas. 


‘ Maiuly an extract from an article published in JBORSy Sept.-Dee., 1929^ 
• 1.. 051 ft. 


^ JHAS, 1928, July, pp. 689f. 
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(Hi) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of Harsha 
mentions Purna-varman as the occupant of the throne of 
Magadha.^ He does not say a word about Madhava Gupta 
or his father in connection with Magadha. 

(iv) Sana, indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha, but he expressly mentions his father as the king 
of Malava, and not of Magadha. The existence of two 
associates of Harsha, each bearing the name of Madhava 
Gupta, one of whom was the son of a king of Magadha, is 
not known to the biographer of the great emperor. 

From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, vini,, that 
the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the biographer of 
Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, was a king of 
Malava, and that befpre Harsha’s conquest of the province in A.D, 
641,* direct control over Magadha was exercised, not by the Guptas, 
but by the “ Varraans.** The memory of “ Varman " adhipatya 
(supremacy) over Magadha had not died away even in the time of the 
Sirpur stone inscription of Maha4iva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged against 
the view that Mahasena Gupta, the father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, was “ probably ® a king of Malava, is that ** it 
was impossible for a king of Malava to reach the banks of the 
Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from the kings ** who governed 
the intervening region. But how did Professor Banerji solve the 
problem? By making Mahasena Gupta king of Magadha, and 
assuming that “ Assam very probably lay on his frontier and Radha 
and Vanga or Mithila and Varendra were mcluded in his kingdom." 
Anything in the nature of a proof he failed to give, but we were 
asked to accept his surmise because in this case only is it possible 
for Mahasena Gupta to have fought with Susthitavarman of Assam." 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Malava carrying his arms 
to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited to the 
Mandato inscription of Ya^odharman. In the case of Mahasena 
Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription cannot fail to note 
that the way before him had been prepared by his immediate pre- 
decessors. Kumara Gupta, his grandfather, had pushed to Prayaga, 

1 Watters, II, 115. 

2 Ind. Ant., IX, 19. 

3 Political History oj Ancient India, Second Edition^ p. 373* 

67 
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while Damodara Gupta» father of Mahasena Gupta, claims to have 
“ broken up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, 
belonging to the Maukhari ’’ — ^the same power which we have 
already seen, held control of Magadha a little before Harsha’s 
conquest of the Province. The Gauda expansion had already been 
stopped for a time by the victories of I^anavarman Maukhari. What 
was there to prevent the son of Damodara Gupta (who must have 
assumed command after the death of his father on the battle-field) ^ 
from pushing on to the Lauhitya ? 


' C/. Fleet, Corpus III, pp, 203, 206, 



APPENDIX D. 


The Decline of the Early Gupta Empire, ^ 

Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built up 
by the geuius of Samudra Qupfca and Vikramaditya was fast hasten- 
ing towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455- c. 467) was the 
last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have controlled 
the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is no evidence 
that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with Surashtra or the 
major part of -Western Malwa.^ Budha Gupta (A.D. 476-77 to 495*96) 
was probably the last prince of the family to be implicity obeyed on 
the banks of the Lower Ganges as well as the Narmada. The rulers 
who came after him retained a precarious hold^ Jor some time on 
Eastern Malwa and North Bengal. But they had to fight with 
enemies on all sides, and, if a tradition recorded by Jinasena,^ is to be 
believed, their power collapsed in A.D. 551 (320 + 231) ; 

Guptdndm cha iaia-dvayam 
eka-trimiachcha varshdni 
kdla-vidbhir uddhritam,* 

The supremacy over Aryavarta then passed to the houses of 
Mukhara (ci>. A.D. 554)® and PushyabhQti (family of Harsha, A.D. 

' First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1930. 

2 The identity of the supreme lord {Rarama-svamin) mentioned in connection 
with the consecration of the early ValabbI king Dro];!LaBiinha, is unknown. The 
surmise that he was a Gupta lacks proof. Equally conjectural is the identification 
of the ruler in question with a Hun or a sovereign of Mandasor. Theories and specula- 
tions in the absence of clear data are at best unprofitable. Some connection of the 
later kings of the Gupta line with the Mandasor region in W. Malwa in the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. may possibly be hinted at by the expression Gupta^ 
ndthaik ' by the Gupta lords ' used in the Mandasor praSasti or panegyric of 7ai$o- 
dharman. The term ndtha may have reference to the fact that the Guptas were once 
overlords of Mandasor. But the analogy of Hurf,ddhtpa occurring in the same record 
may suggest that tidtha simply meaus * lord *, or ' king * without reference to any 
special relations subsisting between Mandasor and the Guptas in or about 683 A.D. 

5 HarivantSa, Ch. 60. 

< Ind. Ant.» 1886, 142; Bhand, Com., Vol., 195. 

6 Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-20; JRAS, 1906 , 843 f. 
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606-47) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted from 
Magadha to Kanauj and that neighbourhood. Attempts were no doubt 
made by a line of later Guptas to restore the fallen fortunes of their 
family, but these were not crowned with success till after the death 
of Harsha, 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not far 
to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible in view 
of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad outline of the 
story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes were at work 
which proved so disastrous to the Turki Sultanate of Delhi in the 
fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul Empire in the 
eighteenth, viz,, outbreak of rebellions within, devastating invasions 
from without, the growth of a class of hereditary governors and other 
officials who commanded enormous influence in local* centres, and 
assumed the titles of Maharaja and Maharajadhiraja, and dissensions 
in the imperial family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumara Gupta I, the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose name 
is commonly read as Pushya-mltra. The danger was averted by the 
crown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more formidable enemy appear- 
ed from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions discovered at 
Bhitari, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well as the records of several 
Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the death of Kumara 
Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon the north-western pro- 
vinces of the empire and eventually made themselves masters of the 
Pafijab and Eastern Malwa. 

The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a race 
of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The MahdvaHu ' 
mentions them along with the Chinas, while the Salhdparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata ^ includes them in a list of foreign tribes amongst whom 
the Chinas occupy the first place : — 

ChindH SakdmB tathd ch Odran (?) Varvardn VanavdsinaJj^ 

Vdrahi^eydn (?) Hdra-Hurri^d'fn&cha Kpshndn Haimavatdfhstathd. 

A verse in the Bhishmaparva * brings the Huns into relations with the 
Parasikas or Persians : — 

YavandS Ghina-Kdmbojd ddrund MlechchhajdtayaJj. 

SakridgrahdJ^^ Kulatthdioha Hui^d h PdrasikaiJi^ saha. 


» 1 . 185 . 


2 11 , 51 . 23 . 24 , 


* 9 . 66 . 66 , 
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This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns came into 
contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.^ Kalidasa, too, 
places the Huns close to Persia — in the saflEron-producing country 
watered by the river Vahkshu, the modern Oxus.^ Early in the 
reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into the Gupta 
Empire, but were at first beaten back. The repulse of the Huns is 
mentioned in the Bhitari Inscription and is also probably alluded to 
by the grammarian Chandragomin as a contemporary event. ® With 
the passing away of Skanda Gupta, however, all impediments to the 
steady advance of the invaders seem to have been removed and, if 
Somadev a, a Jaina contemporary of Krishna III, Eashtrakuta, is to 
be believed, they penetrated into the Indian interior as far as Chitra* 
kuta.^ They certainly conquered the Eran district (Airikina prade^a) 
in the northern part of the present Central Provinces. The principal 
centres of their povver in India, in the time of their kings Toramana 
and Mihirakula, were Pavvaiya on the Chinab ® and Sakala, modern 
Sialko^i, between the Chinab and the Degh, in the Upper Pafijab. 

Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda Gupta, 
Surashtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named Pari^adatta, 
who was appointed by the emperor himself to the Viceroyalty of the 
Far West, bhortly afterwards, Bhatarka, a chief of the Maltraka clan, 
established himself in this province as general or military governor, 
with his capital probably at Valabhi. He, as well as his immediate 
successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied with the title of Sendpati or 
general, but the next chief Dronasimha, the second son of Bhatarka 
(A.D. 502-08) had to be installed as Maharaja by his suzerain. A 

branch of the dynasty established itself in Mo-la-po (Malavaka) ® or the 
westernmost part of Malwa in the latter half of the sixth century, 
and made extensive conquests in the direction of the Sahya and 


^ Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. d8d. 
a Ind. Ant, 1912, 265f. 

3 Ind, Ant, 1896, 106. 

^ Bhmd,, Com, Vol., 216. 0bitrak6|s may be Chitor in B&japutana, or more 
probably the equally famous Ghitraku(a on the Mand&kinl in Central lodia, where 
Bama lived for a short time during his banishment. 

5 JBOR8, 1928, March, p. 33; 0. J. Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 210, 
quoting Kuvalayamald (? dth century A.D.). 

3 Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 343. 
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Vindhya Hills. ^ Another, and a junior, branch continued to rule 
at Valabhi. In the seventh century Dhruvasena II of Valabhi married 
the daughter of Harsha. His son Dharasena IV (A.D 645-49) assumed 
the imperial titles of Par amah hattdr aka Maharajadhiraja Parame§vara 
Chakravartin, 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the only feu- 
datories who gradually assumed an independent position. The rulers 
of Mandasor pursued the same course, and their example was followed 
fay the Maukharis of the Madhyadeia and the kings of Navyavaka^ika- 
Vardhamtoa and Karnasuvarna in Bengal. 

Mandasor, the ancient Dasapura, was one of the most important 
Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the capital of a 
long line of margraves who governed part of Western Malwa on behalf 
of the Emperor Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumara- 
Gupta I Mahendraditya. With the sixth century A.D., however, a 
new scene opened. Ya^odharman, ruler of Mandasor about A.D 533, 
emboldened no doubt by his success over the Huns, defied the 
power of the Gupta lords {Quptandtha) , and set up pillars of 
victory commemorating his conquests, which, in the words of 
his court panegyrist, embraced the whole of Hindusthto from the 
river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the Western Ocean, and 
from the Himalayas to the mountain Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats. 
After his death the Guptas figure again as lords of Malava (Eastern 
Malwa) in literature and possibly in inscriptions of the time of Harsha. 

1 Dharasena ll» king of Valabhi. left two sons, rf‘z., J^Tladitya I Dharraaditya and 
Kharagraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to suggest that in his time (*.«., 
shortly after ^iladitya) the Maitraka dominions split up into two parts, one part 
including Mo-U-po and its dependencies probably obeying the line of Siladitya 
Dharmftditya, the other part, including Valabhi, obeying Kharagraha and his ecus, one 
of whom was Dhruvasena II, Baladitya or Dbruvabhata, who married the daughter of 
Harsha of Eanauj. The account of the Chinese pilgrim seems to receive confirmation 
from the Alina plate of SilSdltya VII (Fleet, CII, 171 f. esp. 182o) which associates 
Derabha^af the son of t^Iladitya I Dharraaditya, with the region of the Sahya and 
Vindhya mountains, while the descendants of Kharagraha I are connected with 
Valabhi. The Navalakhi and Nogawa plates, however, suggest that occasionally the 
same ruler governed both Malavaka and Valabhi. In the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. the line of Kharagraha I became extinct, and the Maitraka dominions 
were once more united For an alleged connection of the Valabhi dynasty with the 
Kanarese country, see Moraes, Kadamha-kulai 64 f. The recently discovered Virdi 
copperplate grant of Kharagraha I of the year 297 ( = A.D. 616-17) shows that fora 
time that ruler held Ujjain (Pro. of the 7th Or. Conf„ 659 ff.). It is from the camp at 
Ujjain that the grant was issued. 
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But Western Mal^a could not be recovered by the family. Part of it 
was, as we haye already seen, included within the dominions of the 
Maitrakas. Another part, via?., Avanti or the district round Ujjain, 
the proud capital of Vikramaditya and Mahendraditya in the fifth 
century A.D.,^ is found in the hext centuries in the possession of 
Samkaragana of the Katachchhuri or Kalachuri dynasty ^ and 
Kharagraha I of the Maitraka line which gave way to a Brahmana 
family in the days of Hiuen Tsang,^ which in its turn, was replaced 
by the Eashtrakutas and the Gurjara Pratiharas in the eighth 
century.'^ 

Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth century 
A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. The stone ins* 
criptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their control over the 
Bara Banki,* Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the United Provinces and 
Bihar. All these . territories formed integral parts of the Gupta 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century 
they must have passed into the hands of the Maukharis. The 
feudatory titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhara line leave no 
room for doubt that they occupied a subordinate position in the first 
few decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, 
however, I6ana-varman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with 
the Guptas, and probably also with the Huns, and assumed the 
Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. For a period of about a quarter of 

^ Somadeva, Kafhd-sarii sdgara, Bk. XVIII; Allan, Gupta Coins, xlix n; Bomb. 
Gaz., I, 2.578. 

2 G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 

® Watters, Yuam Chwang, ii, 250. This family may have been connected with the 
viceregal line of Naigamas mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription of the Malava ye&r 
589, of the time of Ya^odharman and Vishnavardhana. Abbayadatta of this family 
was the viceroy {Rdjasthantya, Sachiva) of a district bounded by the Vindhya, the 
Pariyatra (Western Vindhyas including the Aravalli range) and the Sindhu (the sea 
or a Central Indian stream bearing the same name). His nephew is called a nripati 
(king). Daksha, the younger brother of the ruler, excavated a well in the year 589 
(=A.D. 583-34). 

4 Ind. Ant., 1886, 142 ; Ep. Ind., XVIIT, 1926, 239 (verse 9 of Safljam grsntV; cf. 
Ep. Ind,, XTV, p. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the Pratib&ra King 
Mahendrapala II). In the Safijam inscription it is claimed that at Ujjain an early 
Rashtrakuta king made the Gurjara and other lords his door-keepers. It is not 
improbable that, like the Paramaras, the Gurjara Pratiharas of Ujjain were originally 
feudatories of the R&sh^rakutas and the name Pratih&ra had reference to their 
statusjunder the Rashtraku^as, before the theory of descent from Jjakshma^a was 
adumbrated. 
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a oeatury (A.D. 554*ctV. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond question 
the strongest political power in the Upper Ganges Valley, They anti- 
cipated to^ some extent the glorious achievements of Harsha, the 
brother-in-law, and, apparently, the successor (on the throne of 
Kanauj ?) of their last notable king Grahavarman. 

Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, too. seem to have 
thrown ofiE the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth century A.D, 
In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The reference to Samatata in 
Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta or border state in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of the emperor Samudra Gupta proves that the Imperial 
dominions must have embraced the whole of Western Bengal, while 
the inclusion of Northern Bengal (Pundravardhana bhukti) within the 
empire from the days of Kuma'ia Gupta I (A.D. 443-44) to A.D. 
643-44 ^ is sufficiently attested by the Damodarpur plates. Samatata, 
though outside the limits of the Imperial provinces, had, nevertheless, 
been forced to feel the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Haraha 
Inscription of l6anavarman, however, shows that the political situation 
had changed completely about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
A new power, viz,, that of the Gaudas, was first rising to importance 
in the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was already known to 
Papini® and the Kautiliya Arthaidstra.^ The grammarian seems to 
associate it with the East.** A passage occurring in the Matsya, 
Kurma, and Lihga Purdnas^ has, however, been taken to mean that 
the Sravasti region was the cradle of the Gauda people. But the 
passage in question does not occur in the corresponding text of the 
Vdyu and Brahma Purdri^as and the Mahdbhdrata,^ In early literature 
the people of the Sravasti region are always referred to as the Kosalas. 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kdmasutra, writing probably in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers to Gauda and Kosala 


1 For the date, see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 1924, p. 845. 

3 VI. ii. 100. 

8 ii.l8 

4 C/.VI. ii, 99. 

s Nirmitd yena Srdvcsti Qau^deh dvijottamdb* 

MaUyo, XII, 80, cf, Lihga, 1. 65. 

Nirmith yena ^rSvasii Oau^adeie mahdpuri {Kurma, I. 20.19). 

6 Yajfle Sravaetako r&ja Sravasti yena nirmita {Vayu, 88.27 ; Brahma, VII, 53). 
Tasya Srdvastako jheydfy Qravasti yena nirmita (Mbh., TIT, 201.4). 
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as nameB of distinct countries J Gauda in the Matey a-KHrma^Hhga 
MSS. may have been inserted as a Sanskritised form of Gonda in the 
same way as the term Madra-man(Jala is employed to denote the 
Madras Presidency, by some modern pandits of the Southern Presi- 
dency, as well as other scholars and journalists who are unacquainted 
with the topography of Ancient India.® In the Central Provinces the 
name Gond " is very often Sanskritised into Gauda. ^ Varaha- 
mihira, writing in the sixth century A.D., places Gaudaka in the 
Eastern division of India. He does not include Gauda in the list of 
countries situated in the MadhyadeSa. Mention is no doubt made of 
a place called Guda. But, if Alberuni ^ is to be believed, Guda is 
Thanesar and not Oudh. The use of the term Paficha Gauda as the 
designation of a territory embracing Northern India as far as Kanauj 
and the river Saras vat!, is distinctly late and dates only from the 
twelfth century A.D. ’ The term is possibly reminiscent of the Gauda 
empire of Dharmapala and Devapala, and cannot be equated with the 
ancient realm of the Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The distinct statement in the Haraha Inscription that the 
Gaudas were on the sea-shore clearly suggests that the Bengal littoral 
and not Oudh, was the seat of the people in the sixth century A.D. 
In the next century, their king Sa^anka is found in possession of 
Karnasuvarna near Murshidabad. In the century that follows, a 
Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vaho of Vakpatiraja, as the occupant of 
the throne of Magadha, The zenith of Gatida power is reached in the 
ninth century when the Gauda dominion extends over the Gangetic 
Doab and Kanauj. About the early kings of the Gaudas our informa- 
tion is meagre. Certain copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the 
Faridpurand Burdwan** Districts, disclose the existence of three kings— 
Dliarmadiiya, Gopachandra ^ and Samacharadeva, who are described 

^ For Kosalft, see da.^anachchhe(!ya-prakarana‘m ; for Gauda, see nakhaehchhedya 
prakaranmn and ddrarakshika^prakarafnam, 

* Cf, Geiger’s translation of Mahavamsdt p. 62o. 

* C/. Imperial Gazetteer of Ivdia^ Provincial Serie?, Central Provinces, p 15R. 

< i. 800. 

» Mallasanila Plate {S. P. Pairikd, 1844, 17). 

® Gopachandra may be the Gopdkhya nripati v^ho was apparently a contemporary 
and rival of Prakataditya, son of Bhanu Gupta (.irya-MafLjusrt-mula-kalpa, ed. G. 
Sastrl, p. 637). It is not altogether improhable that Dhakdrdkhya (t&td, p. 644) i s 
identical with Dharmaditya. Was he a younger brother (muja) of Vakdrdkhya (Vajra) 
and Pakd lakhya (Prakataditya)P If this surmise turns out to be correct he may have 
belonged to the Gupta lina. 

68 
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aa overlordfif of Navyavaka6ika, Varaka-mandala, and, in one case, 
of Varddhatnana-bfeit&ti (Burdwan Division). The VappaghoshavSta 
inaoription introduces to us a fourth king, viz,, Jayanaga, who ruled 
at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, however, not expressly referred 
to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom that epithet is applied 
is the famous 8a6afika, the great rival of Rajya-vardhana of 
Thanesar and his brother Harsha. The title Mahdrdjddhirdja assumed 
by the Bengal Kings mentioned above, leaves no room for doubt 
that they no longer acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas 
and set themselves up as independent sovereigns. 

The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the Huns and 
the intransigentism of provincial governors and feudatories, were 
not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas in the last days of 
their sovereignty. Along with foreijjn inroads and provincial 
insubordination we should not fail to take note* of the dissensions in 
the Imperial family itself. The theory of a struggle amongst the 
sons of Kumara Gupta T may or may not be true, but there is evidence 
to show that the descendants of Chandra Gupta II did not pull on 
well together, and the later kings who bore the Gupta nnme 
sometimes took opposite sides in the struggles and convulsions of the 
period. The later imperial Guptas do not seem to have been on 
friendly terms with their Vakataka cousins. Narendrasena Vakataka 
a great-grandson of Chandragupta II through his daughter Prabhavati, 
seems to have come into hostile contact with the lord of Malava His 
grandson Harishena claims victories over Avanti. Inasmuch as the 
Guptas are associated with parts of Malava as late as the time of 
Harsha, some of the victories gained by the Vakatakas must have 
been won over their Gupta cousins. In the seventh century A. D. 
Deva Gupta appears as an enemy of Harsha's family, while Madhava 
Gupta was a friend. 

Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas were 
staunch Brahmanists, some of whom did not scruple to engage in 
sacrifices involving the slaughter of living beings, the later kings or 
at least some of them, e, g,, Budha (Buddha) Gupta, Tathagata 
Gupta and Baladitya had Buddhist leanings. As in the case of 
Adoka after the Kalihga war and Harsha after his intimate relation 
with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of religion probably 
had its repercussions on the military and political activities of the 
Empire. In this connection it is interesting to recall a story i^cord*^* 
ed by Hiuen Tsang, When ‘‘ Mahirakula,*' the Hun tyrant ruling 
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at Sakala, proceeded to invade the territory of Baladitya, the latter 
said to his ministere«, “1 hear that these thieves are coming, and I 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass/' Having said this he withdrew to an island with many of 
his subjects. Mihirakula came in pursuit but was taken alive as a 
captive. He was, however, set free and allowed to go away on the 
intercession of the Queen Mother. ' We do not know how far the 
story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the seventh century 
A.D. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must have derived his infor- 
mation, did not credit the later Buddhist rulers of the Gupta dynasty 
with the possession of much courage or military vigour, though they 
bear testimony to their kindne'^s and piety. The misplaced clemency 
of Baladitya and his mother helped to prolong the tyrannical rule of 
Mihirakula and gave Ya4odharman Snd the succeeding aspirants for 
imperial dominion, viz., I^anavarman and Prabhakara-vardhana. an 
opportunity of which they were not slow to take advantage and 
thereby seal the doom not only of the Hun, but also of the Gupta 
domination in Northern India, 


' Beal, Si^-yupki, 1, 168 f. ; Watters, I, 288-89. 
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Kingdoms, Peoples and Dynasties of Trans- Vindhyan 
India chronologically arranged. 

Brahmana Period : — 1. Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, Mbh., JTI, 

324. 12). 

2. Vidarbha-^ (capibpl Kundina) and other 
Bhojas. 

3. Dasyii tribes — Andhra?, Sabaras. Pulmdae 
and Mutibas. 

Sutra Period: — 1. Mahishmati (Mandhata or Mahesvara, lA, 4 346). 

2. Bhrigu Kachchha (Broach). 

3. Surparaka (Sopara in the Kohkan). 

4. Asmaka (capital Paudanya). 

5. Mulaka (capital Pratishthana). 

6. Kalinga (capital Dantapura). 

7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 

Ramayanio Period : — Aryan Expansion south of the Godavari — settle- 

nient on the Painpa — exploration of Malaya, 
Mahendra and Lanka. 

Maurya Period: — f 1. Aparantas proper (capital Surparaka) 

2. Bhojas (capital Kundina?). 

3. Eashtrikas (capital Nasik?). 

4. Petenikas (of Pratishthana?). 

5. Pulindas (capital Pulinda-nagara). 

Maurya Empire. g Andhras (capital Bezvada?). 

) 7. Atavi. 

I * 

8. Kalihgas (including Tosali and Samapa). 

9. Vioeroyalty of Suvarpagiri. 

{ 10. Ahara of Isila. 

11. Cholas. 

12. Pandyas. 

13. Keralaputra. 

14. Satiyaputra (Satyabhumi of Keralolp^tti?). 

15. Tamraparpi (Ceylon). 
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Early Post-Maurya Period : — 1. 

Kingdom of Vidarbha. 


2. 

Satavahanas of Dakshinapatha. 

3. 

Ghetas of Kalinga. 


4. 

Kingdom of Pithuda 

near Masuli- 
patam. 

5 . 

,, ,, Chola. 


6. 

„ ,, Papdya. 


7. 

,, ,, Kerala. 


8. 

,, ,, Ceylon 

(sometimes 


ruled by Chola princes). 


Age of the Perlpius 1. 

2 . 

8 . 


4. 

5. 


Ariake under Mambarus (or Nambanus). 
Dacfainal)ades under Saraganus and his 
successors (t.e., the Deccan under the 
Saiavahana-Satakarnis). 

Damirica (Tamilakam, Dravida) includ- 
ing:— 

(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra), 

(b) The I'andian Kingdom. 

(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru (=:Uragapura). 
Masaiia (Masulipatam). 

Dosarene (=To8ali). 


Age of Ptolemy : — !• Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthtoa) ruled by 

Pulumayi (Satavahana). 

2. Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur), ruled 
by Baleokouros (Vilivayakura). 

8. Kingdom of Mousopalle (in the Kanarese 
Country). 

4. ,, 11 Karoura ruled by Kerobothros 

(Keralaputra). 

6. Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 

6. Kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottieira) in S. 

Travancore. 

7. Kingdom of the Kareoi (Tamraparpl 

Valley). 

6. Kingdom of Modoura (Madura) ruled by 
* Pandion ’ (P^dya). 

W. Kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama), 
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10. Kingdom of Orthoura, ruled by Bornagoa 

(Chola-Naga?). 

11. Kingdom of Bora (Chola) ruled by Arkutos. 

12. Kingdom of Malanga (Kaficbt 7 MavilaAgai 7), 

ruled by Basaronagas (-®Naga7) 

13. Kingdom of Pitundra (Pithuda) 


A.D. 150-380 : — 1. Abhiras (N. Maharashtra and W. India). 

2. Vakatiakas (Berar and adjoining provinces), and 

chiefs of Mahakantara. 

3. Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurala, Kottur, 

Erandapaila, Devarashlra (under the Va^ishfha 
family?), Pishfeapura (under the Mathara- 
ktda?), Avamukta, Palakka, Kusthalapura. 

4. Kingdom of Andhrapatha (and Vehgi) : — 

(a) Ikshvakus. 

(b) Bulers of the Ananda*^ofra(Kandarapura) 

(c) Bribatphalayanas of Kudura etc. 

(d) Salahkayanas (Salakenoi of Ptolemy 7) 

of Vehgipura, one of whom was Hasii* 
varman of Vehgi. 

5. Pallavas of KMicht. 

6. datakarnis of Kuntala, 


A.D. 380-600: — 1. Traikutakas and Mauryas of the Konkai^i; and 
Latas, Kagas and Gurjaras of South 
Gujara^* 

2. Vakatakas (C. Deccan). 

8. Kal^achchuris (N. Maharasht^ra and Malwa). 

4. Kings of Sarabhapura (S. Kosala?). 

6. Kingdoms of Udra, Kohgoda, Kalihga (under 
the Va^ishtiha family^ the Mafihara- kufa and 
Eastern Gangas); Le^dulura (under Vish^iu- 
kupdins) in East Deccan. 

6. Pallavas of Kafichi (in Dramila or Dravida). 

7. Cholas, Paijidyas, Mushakas and Keralas of the 

Far South. 

a Gangas and Alupas of S. Mysore, Shimoga and* 
S. Kanara. 
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9 . 


10 . 


11 . 

After A. D. 600:— 1. 

2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 

0 . 


Ba];La8 of E. Mysore and N. Arcot, Kekayas of 

Davapgere tdluJc, Kadambas of Yaijayanti etc. 

and Sendrakas of Nagarakhanda (N. W. 

Mysore). 

Nalas of (a) Pushkari who governed the 

Podagadh region (Jeypore Agency). (6) Yeot- 

mal in Berar and perhaps also (c) the Bell ary 

District. 

Early Chalukyas of Vatapi. 

Silaharas of Konkan. 

Early Chalukyas, Bashtrakutas, Later Chafu- 
kyas, Kalachuryas and Yadavas of W. 
Deccan. 

Haihayas, K^alachuriB or Chedis of Tripurl 
and Batnapura, and Nagas of Chakrakuta 
(C. P.). 

Eastern Chalukyas, Chiefs of Velnandu, and 
Kakatiyas of the Telugu Country, Eastern 
Gangas of Kalifiga and Orissa. Karas, 
Sabaras (? 8a6adhara and Pandu family) and 
Somavam6i Guptas of Mabanadi Valley 
(N. E. Deccan). 

Western Gaiigas, Santaras and Hoysalas 
(Mysore). 

Pallavas of Kafichi, Vaidumbas of Benandu, 
Kalabbras of the Tinnevelly District, Cholas 
of Tanjore, Varmans of Kerala and Kolamba, 
and Pandyas of Maduri (Far South). 
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Abasfcanoi, Sambastai, Sabarca©, Sabagrae, 
20(3f. 

Abdagases, 379, 435 
Abbaya, Prince of Magadlia, 166n, lf»8 
Abhipratarin Kakshaseni. 36fr 
ibhira, Abiria, 208, 371, IlH, 427, 457 
Abhiaara, Abisares, 200f, 211 
Abhiaai aprastha, 301) 

Abhisbeka, 142, 248 
Abhyaintaropasthayaka, 439 
Abisares, see Abhisara 
Acbyuta, 448, 450 
Adhikritas, 141n 
Adbislmakriah^a, 36, 58, 90, 96 
Adliishthana, 436 
Adhyaksbas, 231ff 
Adityusena, 19^, 516 
Adityavarman, 541 
Adraistai, 202 
Agalassoi, 205 
Agathokleia, 320, 322, 350 
Agathokles, 350 
Ageailaos, 397 
Agikharpdha, 282 d 
A gnimitra Sunga. 307/r, 3*26ff 
Agra mahishi, 434 
Agraniatya, 248 
Agrammes, 187f, lOOff, 211 
Agronomoi, 232 d, 241, 263 
Ahata. Ahara, 262 d, 439 
Abicbchhatra, Adhicbhatra, or Chhatra- 
vati, 114, 328, 450, 472 
A b vara, 66n 
Aila, see Punlruvas 
Aindra niababhisbeka, 139f, ]43f 
Airikina, 450 
Ais vary a paid, 443n 
Aioi, 541 
Ajaka, 179f 

Aiatasalru Kas^ya. 56, 64, 71 
Aiatasitru Ku^^ika, 62, 166f, 168, 170ff 
Ajivika, 173, 266, 269, 285, 291 
AkaravantJ, 424f, 526 
Akoupbis, 198 
Akshadar^a, 436n 

Akabapatil-adbikfita, Keeper of the Re- 
cords, 471 
Akshavapa, 142 
Alasauda, Alexandria, 253, 318 
Alavl, Alabhiyi., Ala\aka, 160f, 451 
Alexander of Corinth, 274f, 619 
Alexander of Epirus, 274f, 619 
Alexander the Great, 189, 196ft 2l0f 
Alexandria in Kabul, 212 
Alexandria in Sind, 212 


Alikasudara, 275 
Allakappa. 159 
Allitrochades, 243 

Amachcha, Amatya, 2291f, 309. 432, 437f 
Ambashtha, Ambattba, see Abastanoi 
Ambhi, 199f, 210 
Ainbhiyas, 200, 347 

Amgiya family. Ambhiya family, 34Gf 
Amitragbata, Araitrakhada, Amitrachates, 
see Bindusara, 225, 243 
Amrakarddava, 470 
Amta-mahamatras, 262 
Arhtekina, 276 
Amyntas, 352 
Ananda kings, 419n, 542 
AnantadevI, 480 

Anantapala (Dandanayaka), 262, 446 
Anarta, 424. 626 

Ancestry of Chandragiipta, 216, 295 
Andh-ipura, 78 

Andhau Inscriptions, 407, 424 

Andhra, 5, 78, 257f, 332, 330ff, 509f 

Andhrapatha, 79, 412 

Androkottus, see Chandra Gupta Maury a 

Acdrosthenes, 301, 317 

Anga. 83, Olif, 128, 256n 

Aii-Shih-Kao, 391 

Antapala, 262 

Antarvari)^ik.«, 141, 2K2n 

AntaivedI, 450 

Antialkidas, Amtalikita, 320, 329, 337n 
351 

Antigonos Gonatas, 274f, 519 

AntiuoHcbos, 350 

Antiochos Soter, 5l9n 

Antiucbos the Great, 318, 321, 350 

Antiochos Theos, 246, 253, 274, 519 

Anupa,4ll. 424f, 626 

Anupiya, 107 

Anuruddba, 177 

Annsamyana, 264, 2V8 

Anyatapluksha, 20 

Aornos, I98n 

A para Matsyas, IIC 

Aparantas, 259, 411, 4*20,425, 526 

Apbrikes, 198 

Apollodotos, 320, 322f, 350f 
Apollopbanes. 350 
Arakshadhikrita, 487 
Archebios, 352 
Ardesbir Babagan, 400n 
Argaru (Uraga-pura), 641 
Aria, 222 
Ariake, 472, 541 
Arittbapura, 204 
Arjuna (of Kanauj), 516 
Arjuna (Matsya), 117 
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Arjuna Panda va, 66 , lOi, 467 
Irjunayanas, 432n,457 
Arsakes (Parthim), 316 
Arsikes (U,rasa), 200 
Arta, 370o 
Arteuiidorus, 8 ^ 

Arthac'hintaka'^, 431 
Arthavidya, 8 n, 431 
Arunii, 1 ^ 8 , 41, 49, 62, 54 
Aryuka 179 
Asadbasena, 328 
Asandhimitrai 305 
Asandivant, 20 , 33 
Asiani, 353 
Asii, 353 
Asjka, 411 
Asiknl, 69 
Asitamriga, 32 

Ak iiaka, Assaka, Asaka, 70, 121f, J89, 
197, 411 

Asoka (in the epic), 4 
Asokachandra, 168 
As^oka Maury a, 4, 24811, 51 Oil 
Asp fcsian, 196f 
Aspavarma 37(', 371) 

Aspionus, 352 
Assdkenoi, 121, 193, 197 
Assalayana, Asvalayana, 28, G5 
Assembly of Village Headmen, 146 
Astakenians, 193 
Astea, 199, 211 
Astynonioi, 232 
Asuravijaya 451n 
Asvaghosba, 397 
Asvaka, 97, 121n 
Anvaiayana, see Assalayana 
Ai^vamedha, 144, 314, 324,346, 402, 419, 
422n, 461, 178, 493, 500, 516 
Awvamedha (lviosi:),36 
Asvaincdhadatta, 3(), 58 
Asvainedha Parakranui 461, 463 
Asvapati, King of tlie Keknyas, 47, 63f 
Asvapati, King of the Madras, 55n 
AsvaMirakiis, 437 
Atavi. 263, 257 
Atavika, 461 
Athani!!. 368 
Algara, 70, S7 89 
Attivajn^an, 453 
Anebchamanyava, see Girikshit 
Au liirnbaras, 432n 
Augrasainya, 190 
A\aiiiukta, 452f 

Aviinti, 82, 122f, 165ff, 174, 176, 490 
Aviintiputta, 120 
Avuntivardbana, 180 
Avantivurman, 512n, 514, 518, 528 
Aya, 378, 389n 
Ayama, 405 
A\ ’^puta, 261 
Ayasi-Knmuia, 434 
Ayasya, 66 
, Ayodkya,, 86, 90, 496 
136 

Ayukta, Aynktaka, 2(31, 266, 472 
Azes I, 366f , 3Gr>f 


Azes II. 3G6f 
Azilises, 367f 


B 

Bactrians, 4, 196, 221, 3i6ff, 353 
Bad-kamta, 466 

Babasatimitra, see Bribaspatimitra, 310 
Bablj, 23 and Dv te 
Baimbika, 307f 
Baitban, see Pratisbjbana 
Bajji, see Vajji 
B. labhadra, 290 
Bala<ibikarana, 474 
I Baladbyaksba, 233 
Baladitya I, see Narasiibha Gupta 
Ealadiiya II, 4970, 603f, 539 
Balaprad! ana, 233 d 
B ala{^xr,411ff, 434 
Bialavarman, 448 
Balhilca, 23. 24 
Ball, 240, 437 
Bandliula, 164 
Bandbupahta 290 
Bandhuvannan, 478 
Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 510 
BaraijasT, Benares, 62f, 82, 86n 
Barbaricum, 362, 379, 525 
Barhadrathas of Magadha, 97 
Barhadralhapura, 94 
Barygaza, 404 
Batoi, 541 

Benakataka-svanii. 414 
Bengal, History of, 256, 449, 456, 514, 
63611 

Berar, see Vidarbha 
Besnagar In'^cription, 329 
Bhaddasa’a. 192 
I Bbaddiya, 92 
Bbadr^devi, 177 
Bliadra Gbosha, 327 

Bhadraka, Ardraka, Odruka, Andhraka, 
Antaka, 3-8 
Bhadraraukha. 408 
Bbadravabii, 242 
Bhadrayasas, 356 
Bbdga, 240. 437 
Bhagabhadra, 328 
Bhagadatta, 513 
Bbagadugba, 142 
Bhagala, 204 
Bhagavata (King), 329f 
Bhagavata r ligion, 307, 329 
Bhaggas, 112f, 169 
Bhajeratba, 97 

Bhallaveya, see Indradyumna, 43n 
Bbapdagara, 437 
Bhandaganka, 437 
Bbanu Gupta, 497n, 504 
Bbaradxajas, 308 
BbaruKivas, 402 

Bliaruta Daub'^banti, 22n, 23, 76 
Bbarata, son of Ilisbabba, 22n 
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Bharata of Sovlra, 122 
Bharatas, 21f, 34, 60, 63, 120 
Bharatavarsha, 349 
Bharata War, 24, 33 
Bhurga, see Bhagga 
Bharsar lioard of coins, 496 
Bhartvidaman, 427 
Bhaskaravarman, 515 
Bhatamanushyas, 437 
Bhatarka. 533 
Bhuta^vapati, 474 
Bhattiprolu Inscription, 258n 
Bhatt-iya, 99 
Bhauiya, 134f 
Bhava Naga. 402 
Blumaaena, Bajan, 44G 
Bhima, King of Vidarbha, 73 
Bbimavarman, 490 
Bhitarl Inacriptiori, 47R, 482 
Bhogas (clan), 99, lOln 
Bhoganagara, lOln, 107 
Bhogavarinau, 5 16 
Bhoja, Dandakya, 77 
Bhoja (title), 135f 
Bhojaka, 473 
Bbojakata, 77, 422 
Bhujanagara, 56 
Bhojas, 76f, 118, 123, 257ff 
Bhujyii, Lahyiiyani, 40, 49 
Bhukti, 471f 
Bhdraaka, 405 
BImmimitra, 327, 330 
Bhutapala, 190 
BhutavTras, 32 
Biinbaka, 307n 

Bimbasarapuri, see Girivraia, 95 
BimbisaTa, 98, 132, 15711, lOGlf 
Bindusara, Aniitragliiila, 217, 23()n, 212, 
24311 

Boar worship (significance), 156 
Boards of Five, 233f 
Boddas, 421 
Boukepbala, 2l2f 
Brahmadatta of Align, 91 
Brabmadalta of Assaka, 122, 144n 
Brahmadatta of 63f, 130 
Brahmadatta of Kosnla, 162n 
Brahmadattii of Panchala, 115 
Brahmadatta (Uparika Maharaja), 502 
Brahmakshatra, llln 
Brabmamitra, 327 
Brahmarshidesa, 57 
Brahmavarddbana, 62 
Brihadishu. 59n 
Brihadratha (of Girivraja), 96f 
Brihadratba, Maury a, 290, 292f 
Bfihaduktba, 70, 116 
Brihaspatimitra, 3l0f, 349 
Brihatpbalayana, 419n, 642 
Buddhagnpta, 480, 497n, 501 
Budba Gnpta, 497, 5011 
Buddharaja, 61 4 n 
Buihavarrnan, 520n 
Buddhism in Iran, 520f 
Buddhist Council, 174, 180 
Bulis, 159 
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c 

Cacoiithes, 158n 
Calingae, see Kalinga 
Cambodia, 125 
Care of foreigners, 239 
Ceylon, Simhala. 273, 459 
Chakrapalita, 490 
Cbakravarti-ksbetra, 220n 
Chakrayaija, 37, 49 57 
Chahkya, 509 
Obalukyas (Eastern^ 500 
Champa City, 91f, 161. 167, 247 
Chanakya, Kautilya, 191f, 215ii, 218, 226, 
243 

Chandnna, 93 
Chandradevi, 495 
Chanda Pradyota Mahasenn 165 
Chapdasena, 442a 

Chandra of the Meharauli Iron Pillar Ins- 
cription, 4u2f , 44 9n 
Chandrabala, see Chandana 
Chandragomin, 533 
Chandra Gupta .1, 442n, 443. 445ff 
Chandra Gupta II, 402f, 428f, 465ff 
Chandragupta Maurya, 160n, 191f, 21411, 
295d, 51 9n 

Chandragupta’s government, 22611 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, see Chandra 
Gupta IT 

Chandrapraka^a, 475n 
Chandravarman of Bengal, 448 
Chandravarman of Kamhoja, 127 
Chang'K’ien, 383 
Chapadn, 265 
C'hara, 265 
Charaka, 397 
Charayana, 163, 170 
Chashtana, e3')2n,407f, 42311', 526 
Chatarapana, see Vaiishthiputra Chatara- 
pana f5atakarpi 
Ohauroddharanika, 473 
(/hecks on absolutism, 145fl’ 

Chedis, 57, 108f, 128, 347 
Chellana, 166 
('!hera, see Kerala 
Chetaka, 106, 171f 
Chelas, 34711 
C/hbavillakara, 254 
China, Bn, 396, 632 
China pa t^, 8n, 226 
Chiratadatta, 477 
ChitrakuU, 633 
Chitrarafha Arya, 65 
Chola, 271, 542 
Chora Kajjukas, 263 
Chouang-mi, 383 

Chronology of tbo Bimbisara-Sisunaga 
group, 184ff 
Chuksba, 369 
Churn!, 273, 

Chutukula, 422 
Cleiftobora, 117 
Copbaeus, see Kopbuios, 210 
Cophen, see Kabul, 193 
Coronation Oath, see Oatbi 143 
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bourt9 of Justice, 168, 227, 231. 262, 2f^ 
. 473 

Cutch,, 31711,407, 400, 62G 
Cyrene, 274 
Cvrus. l‘J3 


D 

Dabbala, 471, 502 
Daddarapura, 110 
Dadbivaliana, 03, 312, 144n 
Dah©, 210 
Dahrascna, 418n 

Daivapa, see Saunaka, Tndrota Daivapa 
Daivaputra-Shahi-Shaiianusbahi, 403, 45‘. 
Dakash, ]17n 
Daksha, 11 7n 
Dakshina Matbura, 271 
Dakshinapada, 73 

DakshinapatM, 73, 236. 33(). 452. 541 

ilaksbinapatha-pati, 342n, 3J5, cf. 414ii 

Darksbinatya, 73 

Dalbhya Chaikitayana, (>2 

Dalbhya Kesin, 01 

Damaghasada T. 127 

Damajada Sri, 127, 430 

Daiuana, 452 

D&masena, 427 

Daniijada (or Namijada), 3()4 

Damodara Gupta, 512, 530 

Damodarasena, 475f 

Dainodarpur plates, 156, 172, 177n, 502 

Dajtjdaka, 77 

DaT.ulaDayaka, 436f, 471 

r)aiida-pas-adhjkarana, 471 

T)au(ia pa^ika, 473 

Danda-saojatii, 207f 

T)ai.idika, 473 

Dantabala, Dhaumra, 32a, 43n 
Dantakura, 75n, 251 n 
Dautapura-na^ara, 75, 251n 
Dantavaktra, 75n 
Darias 1. 125, 104, 435 
Darius HI. 106 
Dar^aka, 176 
Darvabbisara, 200 
Darayavauah, 101 
Dasapura, 405, 478, 634 
Dasaratha (Ikshvaku), 65, 87 
Dasaratha, Maurya, 200f 
Da^arpa, 70, Bln 
DattadevI, 4G3f 
Dattainitra, 5, 318 
Dattamitrl, 31J) 

Dattas of Pandraviirdhana, 505 
pavaka, 456 

Deccan, see Dakshii^^apatha 
Deimacbos, 215 
Demetriaspolis, 310 
Demetrios, 5, 316ff, 321(1, 350 
Democracies 207, 236 
Dei^a, 439, 471 
De4ddhikrita, 440 
Dei^ika, 38, 233d 


1, Devabbumi, Devabbuti, 330 
Deva Gupta i, 465 
Deva Gupta IT, 513 
Deva Gupta 111, 5161 
Devaki, no, 480. 482, 481a 
Devakulas, 3‘)0, 4.34 > 

Devanampjya, cf. 170n. 220, 24‘), 260, 201 
DeA^anampiya Tissa, 275 
Devapala ol Gauda, 537 
Devapala (Pratibara), 495 
Devapi, 137 

Devaputra, 300, 433, 435, 460 
Dcvaraja, Cliandra Guiita IJ , 465 
Devaiaja, Skanda Gupta, 488 
Devarashtra, 452, 454, 542 
I evasri, 405. 608 

If I Devavannan (Eastern India), 443a, 402 
i Devavannan Maurya, 200 
I Dcvavarnun Brilankfiyana, 461 
1 Devavrata , 377n 
I Devi k a, 525 

I Dliamrna, Daw of Piely, 26Hf, 277, 28or 
I Dbaujina-glioslia, 270, 304 
' Dhamma-raahamdtra, 2f)0, 276f, 207f 
Dliainma'nigama, 441 
Dhamtaa-niyama, 28 In 
Dhamma Vijaya, Dharma Vijayl, 27(;, 
274, 301, 433n, 451, 451 
Dhamrrm-yutas, 278f 
D b a n \ na k a ( I a , Db a fi fi a k a d a , 7 On , 258 n 
Dbana (Nanda), l!l(), lOln 
Dbanubhuti, 443 

Dhanada Varunendrantaka sairia, 450n, 470 
Dbanamjaya ot Kustbaiapura, 452 
Dbananjaya Koravya, 113 
Dhanika, 2il3 
Dhanyavisbiiu, 5u2f 
I DbarasenalV (Valabbi), 534 
I Dharrnadjtya of Eastern India, 4(i3, 537 
; Dharinadit^a (Slladitya D, see SlJaditya 
Dliarma-nuihatnatras, see Dljamina maha* 
matras 

Dharma-Mabarajadbiraja, 433 
Dharrnapala 537 
Dbaririarakkbita, 250n 
Dharmaranya-Vibara, 254 
Dharmastbas, 231n 
Dbarmayuta, 278 
Dhauli, 252 
Dbavala, 202 
Dbavalappadeva, 203 
Db|-ish(,adyumna, lOn, Cl)n 
Dhritarasbtra, Prince of KasT, 36, 62f, 83 
Dhrtarashtra Vaicbitravirya, C, 23, 201, 
*408n 

Dbruvabbata, 534n 

Dhruva-Devf, Dhruvasvamini, 420n, 473, 
476, 483 

Dbvasan Dvaitavana, 56 
DTghati (DTghIti), 01, 130, 146 
Dighavu, 116 

Diodotcs T (King of Bactria), 316f, 353 
Diodotos IT, 316 
Diomedea, 349n, 352 
Dion, 320 

Dionysios, Ambassador, 246, 
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Dionysios, king, 350 
Dioscuri, 353 
Dlrgha Cbarayupa, 163 
Divakara, 0{), 07 
Divakaraseua, 475 
Divadasa (of Ka6T), 63 
Divodasa Fauchala, 60 
Drangiaus, 354f 
Dridhavarinan, 04, 160 
Dropaof the Epic, lOn, 3()8n 
Droparriukha, iJ31n 
Droijaaimhu , 531n 
Druhyu,124 
Dfupada, 60 

Dammukhti Lichchhavi. 105 
Duinmukha Pafichala, 61, 7(), 111 
Durdhara, 242 
Durypdhaua, 408ii 
Dushlaritu, 147 
Duta, 261, 265, 438 
Dvairajya, 408n, 435 
Dvaitavuna, 57 
Dvaraka, 127, 424 

Dvimukha, see norinraiklia Paiuhala 


E 

Eastern Cbalnkya, 500 
Egypt, 225, 232. 237, 274 
Ekachakra, 50 
Ekarat, 130, 188, 447 
Embers Tope, 1(')0 
Emetreus, 318 
E pander, 352 
Epirus, 274 
Episkopoii 237n, 238 
Era of Samprati, 313 
Erapdapalla, 452f 
Erannobaos, 223 
Eudemos, 212 

Eukratides. 310(1, 322, 3501! 
Eutbydemia, 310 
Euihydemos, 316ff 
Eutbymedfii, 310 


F 

Female guards, 225 
Fo-to-kio-to, 480, 407n, 501 

G 

Gad, 376 
Gabapatis, 440 
Gaggera, 03 
Gamjavara. 437 
Ga^apati Naga. 440f 
Ga^arajaa, 105, 172 
Gandaris, 202 

Gandhara, 50f, 124f!, 128, 160, 194f, 190, 
202, 222, 253, 364, 360 . 380, 305, 403 
Gandhari, 51 

Gangas of Mysore, 242, 542f 
Qangaridae, 100, 211f, 256 


Gardabhilla, 389n 
Gargi, 49 
Gargya Balaki, 64 
Gaudas, 509, 511, SUEF, 536ff 
Gauimikas, 437 

Gaupalayana, see Sachivriksha, 37 
GaupilSiyana, Sthapati, 37 • 

Gautami BalasrI, see BalasrI. 287, 411 
Gautamlputra Satakarpi, 341n, 348, 356, 
41 Off 

G lya (Prince), 97 
Gedrosia, 193, 222 
(ihaiaka, 374, 405 
Gliatotkacba (Gupta), 444 
Gbatotkacha Gupta, prince, 472, 477, 478, 
481 

Gbato Kramaditya, 478u 
Ghora Angirasa. 119d 
Girinagara (Girnar),250 
Girivrapi (in Iveksya). 53 
Girivraja (in Magadba). 53, 94, 157 
GlauchuLayapa, 201 n . 

Glauganikai, Glausians, 201 
Go’dbyaksba, 234 
Goniatlkottaka, 516 
Gonjitra, 335 
Gonarda, 331 

Gondopbernes, 356, 366, 377(1 

Gopa, 240 

Gof»achandra, 537 

Gopfilaka, 165 

Gopali Vaihidarl, 328 

Goparaja, 504 

Goptri, 262, 309, 472, 489 

Gorathagiri, 318 

Got-ala Mankbaliputta, 266 

Goabiliis, 441 

Govardhana, Nasik, 78, 414, 410f 
Govikarlaua, 112 
(luvindachandra Gfibadavala, 287 
Govii.da Gupta, 172, 477, 507n 
Govindariija, 305 
Govisbiinaka, 190 
Oiahavarman 511, 514 f 
Grama, 240, 440, 473 
Gramabbritaka, 240 
Gramabara, 440 
Gramnni. 338, 141, 145(1, 440 
Gramav.nddha, 240, 441 
Grameyika Ayutta, 440 
Oramikas, 346, 167, 239, 440, 473 
Gramabhojaka, 440 
Gra]giavhryaka, 369 
Grumbates, 391 
Gudha-Parusha, 264 
Guduvhara, 377 

Gunakhya Saukbayana, see ^ftnkbayana, 
28f 

Gupta administration, 469£f 
Gupta Era, 445 
Gupta (King), 444 
Guptas (Early), 442ff 
Guptas (Later', 491fF, 528f 
Guraeans, 197 
Gusanii, see Kusb^n 
Guttas (Kanarese), 476, 518 
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II 

Hagamasba, 1370 
Hagana, <^70 
Haibaya, 84, 123, 188 
Hairapyanabjra* 87f 
Hakusiri, 347 
Hala, 339ii, 422 
Halla. 168 
Harischandra, 87 

Harishena, Prasastikara and General, 455, 
461n 

Harishena, Vakataka king, 418n, 489 
HaritTputra Siva Skjiiida-varmjin, 422 
HaritTpulra Viahnukuda Chutiilni'anauda 
Satakarni, 422 
Harivarman, 511 
Harsha of Kanauj, 493, 515f, 529 
Hardba Gupta, 507 f 
Harsba Gupta, 513 
Haryaiika-kula, 98, 157 
IJastidasana 282n' 

Haatin 258u, 503 
Haatinapura, 19, 20, 36 
Hasiivarinan, 152f 

HatliTgumpbil inscription, 189, 311(1, 317ff 
Haihisnnha, 318 
Hattliigiima, 101 

Heliodora, son of Diva (Dion) , 329 
Hehokles, 321 ff, 351 
Hepbaestion, 199 

Hermaois, 320, 352, 356, 367, 38',, 892 

Hidns, 194 

Hieou-mi, 383 

Hi-beou, 384 

Hiiiiarikas, 234 

Hfppokoura, 421, 641 

Hipposi rates, 350 

Hiianyaviiha, 223n 

Hiranyanabba, 65, 87ff 

Hiranyavati, 106 

Hi-thun, Hi-touen, 383 384 

Hiung-nu, 358, 382f 

Ho ling, 251n 

Hormisdas, 403 

Ho-ti, 386, 396 

Huijas,- Huns, 485(1, 493, 503, 512, 532 
Huvishka, 388flF, 398 
Hydaspes, battle of, 21 If 
Hyd races, 194 
Hy parch, 264 


I 

Ibhyagrama, 57 
Jbbyu^, 278 

Ikshvakus, 86f, 107, 122, 188, 419 
Tndradatta, 418 
Indradyumna, 43 d, 54 
Indramitra, 327 
Indra*palita, 290 

Ind^'aprastha , Indrapaita, Tndrapattana, 
^2, 113 

Indra\arma, 370 
Jndrota, 14, 32, 42 


IravaiJ, 31n 

Irrigation in the Maury a Period, 232 
Isamus, 317 

Isanavarman (Maukhari), 607, 511, 630, 
53 ^ 

Ishukara 113 
l8ila,253, 267 
Isvaradatta, 418n, 427 
Tsvarasena, 418 
lavaravarrnan, 511 
Ithijbaka*mabatMatras, 262 


J 

Jaivali, 61 
Jala datukuriiya, 62 
Jalauka, 289f, 300 
Jalika, 181 

Jainbudipn, JambudvTpa, 83, 296 
Janaka (father of Slta;, 45 
Janaka of Kasi, 62 

Janaka of the Upanisbads, dOlT, 4711, 62 
Janaka vaiiisa, 47 
Janarnejuya, 11, 14f, 30(1, 41, 43o 
Jana Sarkanikshya, 54 
Jarasandba, 96 
Jaratkarava, 49 
Jaugada, 252 
Jaya (Ttihasa), 35 
Jayadamau. 407f, 424 
Jfiyadatta, 502 
Jayadeva, 440 
1 Jayanaga, headman, 440 
I Jayanaga (Gauda king), 516, 538 
I Jetbamitra, 327f 
I Jettuttara, Jetuttara, 161, 204 
I Jili-kwan, same as Aditya Sena, 617n 
j elibonika, 370, 385 
Jinasena 531 
Jivadaman, 127 
Jfvaka, 166 
JJvita (lupta T. 608 
Jivita Gupta IT, 5161 
Jiyasaltu, 161 
Jftatrikas, 99f 
Jogalthernbhi, 410 

Junagadh Roc'k Inscription, 8n, 220, 229n, 
231n 

Juabka, 388, 398 
Jushkapara, 398 

Jyeshtha, see Vasu Jyesbtha, 327 


K 

Kabandbi Katyayana. 28 
Kabul, 193, 318 
Kacha, 447 
Kachchha, 424, 626 
Kagi-cloth, 66 

Kadambas, 422o, 466n, 475n 
KhaddSvali, 421 
Kadphises I, see Kujula 
Kadphises II, see Wema 
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Kahola Kaushitaki, 28, 40 
Kairisi Sutvaii, 150 
Kaisara, 300 
Kaivarta (king), 190 
Kakanada (Safichl), 459 
Kakaa, 458f 
Kakakarya, 95 
Kakavarna, 95, 180f, 187 
Kakshaaena, 13, 36, 37 
Krikshasoni, 36 

Kakuda Kackchfiyana, sec. Pakudlia 

Kakusthavariiian, 422n 

Kakutstha, 102 

Kalabhras, 543 

balachanipa, 92 

Kalachuri Era, 390 

Kalachuris, 489n, 493n 

Kalaga, 168 

Kalamae, 85, 132, 159 

Kalara Janaka, see Karala 

Kalasa, 373u 

Kalasena, 90 

Kala^oka, 180f, 187 

Kalidasa, 475n 

Kalinc T. 400 

Kalinga,75,188f, 25011, 268, 303f, 310, 
336, 490, 

Kalinga-nagara, 76n, 348 
Kaliyuga Era, 25 
Kallar, 400n, 4()3 
Kalliope, Calliope, 3:^0, 352 
Kalsigrama, 318 
Kal>aiiavarriiai:i, 443n 
Kamandaka, 5 
Kamarupa, 256, 456, 5131T 
Kamboja, I25f, 20j, 236, 253, 255 
Kamcbana-pura, 75 
Kamrnassadamrna, 113 
Kainpilya, Karnpilla, 134 
Kariisa of Kosala, 131 
Kamsa of Mathura, 119 
Kamvuja, 125 
Kamyaka, 19 
KaDakagin, 257n 
Kaiiakbala, 55 
Kanauj, 115, 493, 510n. 532 
Kafichi, 42(», 452f 
Eaciabka I, 388ff, 52311 
Kaniskba 11, 38811, 398f 
Kaniskha III, lOOn 
Kanishka-pura, 396 
Kanka, 142d 
Kantaka-{5odhana, 261 
Kantha, 202 
Kantipurl, 891, 402 
Kanvas, 33211 

Kanyakubja, see Kanauj, 115 
Kao-fou, 380f 
Kapa, 381, 400 
Kapatika, 238 
Kapeya, 36 

Kapilavastu, Kapilavaka, 159 
Kapi^a, 193, 322f, 350, 352, 362, 

369, 396 

Kapsha, See Kujula 
Kapya Patanchala, 41, 55 


Karakapdu, 70, 124 
Karala, 69, 71 
Karanaka, 261, 265 
Karaiidu, 75 
Kaias, 543 
Karaskara, 442u 
Karatai, 363, 405 
Karddamaka, 363, 423 
Kareoi, 541 
Karm manta, 456 
Karniautjka, 438 
Karma Sachivas, 231 n, 426 
Karna, 126, 128 

Karnasuvar^a, 256, 509, 516, 538 
Ktirtripuru, 457 
Kadtikeya (worship), 399, 478 
Karusbu, 79 
KaruvaSii, 284 

Kasi, Kasi, Kasi, 6211, 71f, 82f, 130f, 166, 
172, 188, 496 
Kasiu, 107f 

Kasipuira, Kautsiputra, 328 
Kasiiilra, Kusinira, 254, 395, 403 
Kaspapyios, 124 
Kaspeiioioi, 371f 
Kassapiyu Arhats, 328 
Kussites, 117n 
Kasii Chaidya, 100 
I Kasyapu Mataui^M, 390 
Easy a pap Lira, 124 
Easpayas, 15, 307n 
Katacbchuris, see Kalacliuris 
Katba,202 
Katbaioi, 2U2f 

Eatur (Eatiiria or Katyui) rajas, 457 
Kaiindi(iya-])ura, 74 
Kaundinya, VidarbhT, 74 
Kaurala, 452f 
Kauiavas, 99, lOln 

Kausauibi, Eosaiubi, 36, 38, 58, 111, 165, 
176, 221,253, 335 
Kausiki (river), 20 
Kaubiki (lady), 327a 

Kautilya, see Chanakya 62, 191f, 218, 226, 
243 

Kautsa, 43, 66 
Kava8}ie>a, see Tura 
Kavirjija, 462 
Kaviri pattinaru, 271 
Kekaya, 62f 
Keralaputra, 273 
Kesapuita, 85, 160 
Ktsins, 69f, 160 
Kftuijiatl, 62 
Kevalta, Minister, 115 
Khallataka, 243 
Khalatika-pavata, 253 
Kbiindava, 19 
Khapirfagala, 253 
Kbaragraha 1, 534 d 
K haraosta, 373f 
Kharapallana, 395 
Kharaparikas, 459 
Kharavela, 189, 310, 337£E. 347f 
Khasa, 103, 245 
Khema# 166p 
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Khotan, 255 

Kbshayairshil, see Xerxes 
KidarR Kusbans, 403 
Kiea-chi, 883 
Kieou-tsleou'jrip, 383ff 
Kikata, 90 

Kinds of rulersbip, 133ff 
King-maker, 133, 146 
Kingship, 13311 

Ki-pin, 359f 362n, 381ff, 380, 400, 401f 
Kiusba, 395 

Klrtivarman I (Clialikya)^5()9 
K'eopliis, 197 
Koliyas, 158 
Kolkai, 271 
Kollaga, 100 
■ Koniilvamana, 283, 2S6 
Koiigoda, 452n 
Koiikan, 490 

Kophaios (Cophaens), 210 
Kora ndavjirna, 181. 

KosalV (North), 62, 64f, 83. 8411, 128, 130f. 

1621', 170, J72. 180, 300 
Koaala iRoulh), 252n, 391, 41 0 

Kosthagara. 438 
Kota, 335 448,450 
Koiatavi, 451 
Koligauja, 100 . 

Kotivarsha, 472, 492 
Kolta-Visbavas, 2(j2n 
KotVura, 452f 

Kouei chouwng iKuslifin), 3S2 

Kraivya, 01 

•Kraknclijlifiaiida, 254 

Kruiriiiditya, see Cib.itotkacha (Jiipta 

Kraujailiiya, see Kunirira Gupta II 

Krainad.tya, Sk.inlu CJupta, 487 

Kratha, ‘202 

Kriiiuliisva, 59n 

Krishna Gupta, 507f 

Krishna Satavahana, 3111 

Krishnavarman, 422n 

Krishijia \ asudeva, GcvaUlpuiia, sec 
Vaiudeva Krishija 
Kritakshaija, ()9 
Kritamala 271 

Krita-Malava-Vikrania Era, 305 
Kriti, 45, 60 
Kriviu, «9f 

Kshaharata, 303, 40111 

Kshatrapas, 36011, dOlfl’, 41111’, 139 

Kshatri (tribe) ‘207 

Khatlri’lolhciul) , 111 

Kslieuaarliia, 433 

Kshitipfila, 405 

Kshudrakas. 205, 21 Of 

Kubera (ancestor of Ban i), l93n 

Kube'a of Devaraslitra (king), 452 

Kuberanaga, Kuveranaga, 466, 475, 482 

Kubiraka, 258n 

Kuiula Kadphises, 307, 384.ff , 39211 

Kukura. 411, 424, 626 

Kukuttba, 107, 158n 

EuluU, 4d2n 

Kumaras, 236, 202, 280 

KumaradevI (Gabadavala Queen), 250 
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KuinaradevT (Lichchhavi princess), 446 
Kumaragiri, 462n 
Knmaragupta I, 47711 
Kumaragupta II, 497f 499f 
Kumaragupta III, 607, 609, 61l 
Kumaragupta, Prince, 493, 512 
Kumaramatya, 325n, 438, 471f, 473n, 

477n 

Kuraarapala, 404 
Kumaraaena, 166 
Kiimiiravishp.u, 420 
Kumbhavati, 78 
Kuijala, 289ff 302 

Kundadbiini, 472, ‘Additions and Correc- 
tions’ 

Kundagrama, Kuijdapuni, 100 
Kundina, 74 
Kunjka, sec Aj5tas5atm 
Kiinindas, 432 n 

Kuntala, IHO, 307, 339, 421f. 454, 490 

Kuntala l^atakarni, 3^i9f, 422 

Kurai agliaia, 123 

^uru (kingdom), lOf, 37, 67, 118 

Kuril (daksliina), 23n 

Kuruiaiigala, 19 

Kiiniksbetra, l9f 

Kuriikslietra, battle of, 33 

Kurus, 1011, 23. 31, 57, 61, 188 

Kuriish, 193 

Kurusiavana, 21, 23n 

Kusadbvaja, 45 

Kusagra. lOSn 

Kusrigrapura, 95, 108 

Kusavati, lOOf 

ICusbans, 37911, 382fl‘ 

Kiislians (Later), 40211 
Kusinaia, 106 f, 158 
Kusthalapura, 452, 164 
Kusuluka, 360 
Ktisuma dbvaja, 203 
Kusumapura, 176 
Kuviuda, 121 

Kuyula (Kujula) Kadphises, see Kadphiaes 

T 

Kuyulakara Kaphsa, 393n 
L 

Lagaturmiln, 400n 
Tjala (general), 305 
Lala, ‘273 n 
Lalak.i, 3(8 
halliya, 403 
Lampaka, 359 

Lanka, 433 see also Tamraparni 
Ijfin-shi, 384 
Laodike, 321 
Laiavisbaya, 400 

Lanhitya, Lobibya vBrabmaputra), 505, 
513 

Lekbabiirakas, 265 
Lekbukas, 231 
Liaka, 300, 395, 405 

Lichebbavis. 72, OOff, 103. 171, 334, 445 
Lipikaras, 261 f, 266 
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Liimminigama» 253 
Lunar family, 81 q 
L ysias, 320, 351 


M 

Machalas, 74 
Machcha, sec Matsya 
Mailavika, 430 
Madda, 100 

Madhava Gupta, 103, 512, oK). 0281 
Madhavascna, 3J0 
iSladhavavarinan 1, 500 
Madhumanta, 78 
Madliura, Utfcara, 117 

Madlivadesa, Maijuiiadesa, 55, 01, 120, 
214, 230, 203, 517 
Madhyamika, 205, 315 
Madra, Madrakas, 53, 51f 120, 202n, 4581 
Madragaia, 55 
MadravatT, 13, 18 
Madura, 271 

Mugadha. 82f, OllT. 128, 157, iOClf, 253. 

304, 3331, 340, 1151, 402n. 5201 
Magadhapura, 94 
Magandiya, 16 i 
Magas, 274f, 619 

Mababaladhikritu, High Officer in Charge 
of the Army, 471 
Mahabbaratacharya, 34 
Mababhisbeka, 115, 143 
Mahabhoja, 117, 259 
Mahabisi, 255 

Mahadanda-nayaka, general, 437, 100 

471ir, 474 
Mahajanaka I, 48 
Mabajauaka II, 48, 68 
Mahajauapada-:. 81(1 
Mahakaniara, 452 
Mahakosala (k ngl, 80, 131 
Mahakbushapara, 172 
Mabama^dala, ISlti 

Mabamatras., 168, 220, 236, 261/1, 278f, 
431. m 

Mahanaman, 163 

Mahanandin, 176, 182 

Mabapadma (father of Biinbis5,ra> 00 

Mah&padma (Nanda), 187f, 193, 314 

Mahapratihara, 474 

Maharajya, 139 

Maharashtra 121, 259, 401ff, 455 
Maharathls, 259 
Mahasamiyas, 439 

Mahasena, Pradyoti, see Ciia^la Pradyota 
Mahasena 

Mahasena Gupt i, 5i2f, 528/1 
Mahaseoa Gupta Devi, 512 
Mahasenapati, 309n, 432, 436 
Mahadllakaptaga. 172 
Mah&4iva Gupta, 612n, 529 
Mahasthangarb, 22ln 
Mahasudassana . 107 
Mahattara, Mabattarska, 440, 473 
Mahavira, 100, 173, 267 
Mahendra Maurya, 247, 275, 289 


Mahendra (of Kosala), 462 
Mahendraditya, Mahendrakarrna, Sri 
Mahendra, see Kumara Gupta I, .477 
Mahendtsigiri, 452f 

Mahendrapala II (Pratihara), 49 In', 535n 
Mahendravarman I, Pallava, 271, 420n 
Mahe^vara (sect), 307 
Mahesvaia Naga, 402 
Mahirakulii, see Miliirakiila 
Mabiahi, 137. IHK 431, J83 
Malnsni*.tl, 118, 1221 
Mahodaya, 110 

Maitrakas o/ Valahhi, 190, 53if. 
MakhacltVd, 10 
Malala 351 

Malava, Malayn, 8?, 2{)-2n, 20>, 2101, 405, 
40.), 43211, 457, 192, 503 
Maiavagani, 167 
Maliehos, Oalikii, 123ii 
Mabril. 02 

Mali.!, Mdllaki, 82, 106/], I 72 
Malla-iarwl plate, 537n 
MaOikfi, 103 
Malloi, 2051. 

Mamaia, 411 

Mambarus, 303, 406 

MandakinI, 309n, 3l7ii 

Miipdavya, (of Vedic texts), 43 

Mapdavya (of epic), 209 

Mahgala, Maihgala, 207, 280 

Manga lesa, 401ii 

Mangiira, 181 

Mani, 5211 

Manigul, 370 

M'D'y dappo, 229 

Mankhaliputfa. sooGusUa Minkhalipnlta 

Mantmiaja of Kaiirala, 452 

Manfrin, 2i9f, 4701 

Mantriparishad, 228/T, 26 1 if, 32(1, 171 

Marii,424. 521 526 

Marutta, Avikshita, GO 

Mttsalia. 511 

Maski, 219, 296 

Massaga, 211 

M^asaanoi 208 

MatachT, 37, 67 

Matbara, 397, 542 

MatharTputra Sri Sata, 417 

Mathava, 64 

Mathura, Methora, 117, 318, 334, 391, 402 
Matila, 448f 

Mati-sachivas, Councillors, 420, 436 
Matrivishnii 6021 
Matsva, 661, 116 
Mauakes, Mavaees, 2961 
Maues, 364 

Maukhari, 33 1, 49 3, 5 1 Off, 628ff, r,35ff 

Mauryas. Moriyas, 4n. 158. 160, 214ff 

Mayuraposhaka, 210 

Mayura4aruiiin, 422o 

Med us Hydrtspe^, 363n 

Meghas, 446 

Megastlienes, 222fi‘ 

Meghavarpa, 460f 
Mekal-Ambasbtha, 207n 
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Menaoder, 318ff, 350f 
MeridaYcli, 264, 432 
Mevaki, Mauakcs, Mevaccp, 361 ff 
Mihirakiila, 497, 603, 638f 
Milinda, gee* Menander 
Min, 363, 626 

Minnagara, 302r, 378, 406, 526 
Mitanni, llTn 

Mitbradates, Mithrida'^es, 362 , 

Mithi, 46f 

Mithila, 44, 100 

Mitra8,326, 334ff, 360 

Mitra coind, 327 

Mitradevi, 497 

Modo-galingae, 80 

Modubae, 80 

Moeres, 209 

Moga, 364 

Mo-la-po, 533 

Moll, 82 

]\tolinI, 62 * ’ 

Mopjiis , 1 rnbhi , 199 

Mou-lo-sati-pU'Iii, see Mulustbaiia-pura 

Mouaikanos 208f 

Mousopalle, 541 

Mrigttdhara, 163 

Mrigasikhrivana, 413 

Mri;:e^a-vMiman, 422f» 

Muehipa, Mutiba, Muvipa, 80 
Machiikatna. 2U8n 
Mudgala, 69n 
Mujavats, 5L 
.Mukhalingani, 7'n 
Mukbara, see Maukhari 
Mulaka l2lf, 411 
Mulastbana-pura, 624 
Mulu(Ja, 410 
Mupdtt (king), 177 
Mimdas (class of spies), 239 
Miiri^ukala, 31111 
Miirunda, 334, 338. 1591 
MusbiKa, 80, 208n, 273 
Musika*ti{igura, 318 
Mutibas, 79f 
Muziris, 273 


N 

Nabataeans, 123ii 
Nabbaka, 251 
Nabhaparati, 254 
Nachne-ki*tab*i, 464 

Naga, 123, 343, 391, 402f, 4l9n, 419f, 4()6 
Nilgabbatta, 402 
Naga Dasaka, 175, 177 
Nagadatta, 448 

Nagala Viyohalaka, Nagara-vyavaharika, 
261,436 

Naganika, Nayanika, 336f, 346, 434 
Nagaraka, 262 
Nag 9 R:a bbiikti, 472 
Naga^adbyakaba, 233 
Nagaraksbadar^a, 486 
Nagara‘4iesbtbin, 473 
Nftgarjnna, 391, 397 


Nagarjuni Hill, 291 
Nagasahvaya (Hastinapura), 20 
Nagasena, Kiog, 449f 
Nagasena, Sage, 318 . 

Nagnajit, Naggaji Naggati, 124 

Nahapana, 392n, 405ff, 416 

Naigamas, 636n 

Naimisbas, 128 

Nakbavant, 402, 449f 

Naksh-i-Kustam, 194 

Nalas, 543 

Nalanda, 501 

Narobanus, 363, 406 

Naini, Sapya, 46, 48, 68f, 70 

Nanaka coins, 397n 

Nanda, 178n, 182, 18711, 219, 312n. 314, 
348 

Nandi, King, 449f 
Nandinagar, 127 

Nandivardhana, 177, 180, 181, 814 
Nandharman, 420n 
^andiyasas, 450 
Na pei-kea, 2t4 

Narasiiiiha Gupta, Baladitya, 494f, 496 
Narasiibhavariiiun, 42()n 
Naravarnian, 478n 
Ndidoanii Kduva, 3:'l2 
b auiyapaj ala, 336n, 483 
Naiendrachaudra, 465 
Nareiidrasena Vakataka, 489, 533 
Narendrasiiiilia, 465 
Nasatyas, n7n 
Nasik Prasiisti, 41111 
atikas, 1(0 

Nau Nand-Debra (Nauder), 189 
Navadhyaksba, 234 
Navanandu, 182f 
Navanara, 416 
Navy,233f, 4] 8 
NavyavaKasjka-, 538 
Nay aka, 43? 

Nayanika, 336ff 
Ncii.J, m 

Nepal 44, 251, 445n, 457 
Neyika, 439 
Ngansi, 384 
Niebakfehu, 36, 58, 111 
Nicbebbivi, see Licbebbavi, 

Nidhanapiir Plates 515 
Kigaina, 41()f 
N ig a ni a - p rad I ] a n.M b , 233n 
Njgaina-sablia, 136 

Nigan^ha Nufaputia, see Mabaviia, ‘Ji7 

Nijhati, 279 

Nikuia 212 

Nikias, 852n 

Nilapalll, 453 

Nflaraja, 452f 

Nimi, 45, 61 

Nigranthas 207 

Nirvapa (of Mahavlra and Gotarna), I78n 
174, 185f 

Nir\apa Temple, 106 
Nishada, 426, 626 
Nishadha, 640 
Nisrishtartba. 231, 265 
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Nomarch, 202 
Nyagrodhavana, 100 
Nysa, 198 


0 

Oath (coronation), 143 
Oddavadi, 117 
Oddiyana, 197 
Odraka, fJdaka, 328 
Ohind, 403 
Okkaka, 107, 138 
OrnphiB, 109 
Uphir. 2 
Orthagues, 377 
Ossadj^ii, 207 

Oxydrakai, aec Kshu<]tuka, 20> 
OxykanoB, 209 
Ozcuc, see Ojjain 


P 

Pabhosa Inscription, 328 

Padmavatl, city, 391, 402, 449 

Padmavall queen of A afasaliu, 171 

Padmavati, (pieen of Ud.iyana, 104 

PahkvaR, 375/f 

Paithan, see Prntisl iliaua 

Paithanakaa, 257n 

Pakorcs, 379 

Paklhas, 194, 204 

Paktyike, 194 

Pakudlia, Kacbobayanu, 20 

Paladas, 258f 

Palaesimunduj 273n 

Palag ala (courier), 142 

Palagali, 137 

Palaka, 165, 170 

Pala Kings, 308n, 397n, 483 

Palakka, Palakkada, 452, 463 

Palai^ika, 422n 

Pailbothra, Paliinbothra, 189 

Palibothii, 256 

Pallava, 419 

Paloura, 251 n 

Pampa, 540 

Pahchala, 59iT. 76, 114f, 128, 188, 32()ff 
Par^chamaka, 181 
Pafi-ch’ao. 396 

Paijdavas, Pagdus, 31, 33f, 125, 272, 457 

Pandion, 486n 

Pandugati, 190 

Paijiduka, 190 

Paijdya, 271, 349 

Paniyagharika 438 

Panku. 380, 383 

PantaleoD, 260 

Para Atpara, see Atijara 

Paradas, 269 

Parakramaiika, 447, 463 

Paramadaivata, 470 

Parameehtbya, 139 

Parasamudra, 273 

Pirasika, 423 


j PHrasurama, 344 
; Pariksbit, iOir, 24f 
i Pariksliitas, lOf, 40f 
1 Parimilaithah, 265 

' Parifthad U’arijha), 146f, 228D; 230, 261 
28b 441 ’ 

1 Parivakifi, P; ricdiakra, 59 
I Paiivrfiiaka Maharajas, 455, 503 
j PacivrXjjkaM, 2.‘’)9 
I Parivriktn 137 
■ I’cijiyalra, 182n, 411 
' Parkhani Statue, 174 
l^aniadatta., 480f, 533 
; Paiopanisadai, 222 
: Parsus, 117 
, Parsva, .lina, 83 
' Parsva (Buddhist), 397 
i Paitlia t f Kasniira, 373n 
; Parthalis. 251 
' Pari hi an a, 352, 356 
I ParusbnT, 53 . . 

' Pasenadi, sec Prasenajit 
Patala, Patalene, see Tiiuubi, 209, 239f, 
317,371. 

IMl Uipulia, 176f, 191, 2i3iT, 236. 253, 266, 
■‘29!, 335, 395,415,400, 469 
, Jbitaucluila, 11, 55 
I atikH, 369, 3721, 405 
' Piitivcdaka, 261, 2651’, 279 
Patna slufues, I77n, 18ln 
' Pat 1 Okies, 216 
, Piiudanya., 121 

! Paumavai, sec* Padmavati, wife of Ajatft 
satni 

I’aurava, 20, ‘iol 
Puura Vyiivabanka, 261 f 
, Pausbkarasadi 29, 66 
' Pava.lOO, 107 
I Pavvaiya, 533 
. Pa^fisi, chief of Retavya,, 132 
i Pedda-Vegi, 453 
Periinuda, 271n 
, Feriyar, river, 273 
! Persians, 193f 
j Pettaiiika, Pitinika, 257 
{ Peukelaotifl, 199 
I Penkalaos, 352 
I Phegelas, (Phegous), 204 
Pbiladelphos, (Ptolemy II), 246 
! Philippos, 212 
I Philoxenos, 352 
I Phraotes, 376 
I Phryni, 317 
i Pibunda, 349 
Pimprama, 202 
Pindola, 165 
Pifigala, 237n 
Pippalada, 65 
Pipphalivana, 160, 217 
Piprawa, l58n 

Pishtapura, IMthapurain, 462f, 642 
Pithuijda, Pitundra, 349 
Piyadasi, see A4oka 
Podiyil, Hill, 219, 256 
Po-ho, 53 
Pokharai^a, 4481 
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Poling, 251n 
Polyandry, 34 
Polos, 201, C()4n 
Portikanos*, ‘209 
Po-ta, 39*1, 394 _ 

Potifli, Potana; 7G, 83, l‘2lf 

Po-t’iao, 387, 40U 

Pounnata, 541 

Prabhfikara, 47‘2n 

Pra b li ‘i k aravardhan a , 5 1 1 f 

PrabbavatT (of UtkabOi 117 

PrabhavaU (Oupta), 475 

Prachaiiita, see Pralyaiila, 2C0, ‘271, 456 

I’niebin^'Kala. Aupaiiianyava, 5L 

Prac-bya, 133, 23() 

Ibacbya i^Hiicbalas, 50 
•Pradei^as, 2b‘2n, 472 
Prad«?^ik(*sv,ira, 204 
Pradcsbtris, ‘240, ‘264 
Pradesik.iH, Pradesikas, ‘2()l,2(‘)3f, 27<S 
Pradyota of 97, 123, 105f 

P,aesti. 209 

Pralwisiidiiya , 1 )0, 50((n^ 

I’rajtaladiiyii, 497, 501n, 537n . 
Prarnaganda. 9r)f 
Prapaya, 8n, 426, 438 
Prarjunas, 4'/8 

Prasenajit (I'asen.nli), 88, 131, 10*2f, 170 
Praaena’it, succcHsor of K.ikavnrnm, 18ln 
Prasiaiis, Prasn, 190, 2 Ilf, 250 
PraKDiputra , 43,00 
Prataidaoa, 03, 71 , 83 
Prathariia-Kayaatba, 473 
■Pratbaiua-Kulika, 473 
Pratibaras, 536n 
Pratipa, 1] 

Pratishthana, 257u, 307, 345, 4151, 419 
Prati^ravas, 11 

PravSbana Jaivali, see Jaivali 
Pravarasena I, 454f 
Pravarasena II, 475, 489 
Prithivishena 1. 45411', 40G 
Pritbivishcpa 1 1 , 455 
Prithivlahena, inantrin, 471n, 478 
Priyaka, 17*7 
Proti Kau^ainbeya, 58 
Ptolemy Philadelpbos, king, 274f 
Pua-d*ieu, 387 
Pugar, 271 
PukkusSti, 125, 18G 
Pulake^in II, 271, 494 
Pulmdas, 79, 258 
Pulisa; 261f, 2C4 
Pulumavi of Baithana, 415f 
Pulumavi of Satavahanibara, 342 
Punarabhisheka, 134, 139f, 142f 
Pundranagara, 224 
Pu^idravardhana, 256, 456, 472 
Pu^iika, Pu^aka, Pulika, 123, lC2n 
Puppbavatl, 62 
Pura Gupta, 480, 482, 494 
Purika, 330 

■ Pur^avarman, 293, 443n, 529 
Purofeita, 141, 298 
Pfini, 20f, 201 
Purukutsa, 86 


Pururavas. 23 
Purusbapura, 39Gf 
Purva»Malava, 492n 
Pushkara, 405 

Pushkarona, 448f • 

Piisbkaravatl, 51, 198. 210, 350, 352, 370 
Pusbpapura, 293, 334 
Puahyabhuti, 492, 612ff, 531 
Pushyadbarman, 290 
Piishyaguptii, 220, 237 
PusbyanOtra fking), 290, 299n, 300f, 3061T 
321, 356 

PuHbyamitras, 478f, 48515, 532 
PuHlapala, 473 
Piitabbedana, 44ij 


U 

Uadba., Uadbripiirl, 273n,5i)9 
Eadhagupta, ‘248 
Babamusala, 172 
I-JahaByadiukrita, 436 

Kabula.BB 

Ra;agnba (in Kekaya), 63 
Ha;agriha lin Abigadha), 53, 91,93,94, 
98,‘l57, 168, 178f. 311,348 
Raiagriba On Halkb), 53, 120n 
Rajakartri, Rajakiit, 138, 146 
Uajii-iipiluiia, 136 
Ra;ainatya, 437 
Ra:an, 49, 135 
Uajapnra (in Kalinga), 75 
Uaiapura (in Kaiuboja), 125 f 
Ra]apui»a*deva“bliattaraka, 472 
Raja-sasana, 228 
Raiasiiiiba, 442 
Rajasup, 135f, 140f 
Rajatiraja, 434 
Raja-vaidya, 430 
Raja-visbaya, 250, 260 
Kaja-ynktas, 261 n 
Rajjngabaka, 203 

Kajiiika, Rajukas, 235, 261f, 278f, 298, 
3()4n, 431, 430 
Rajula, Rajuvula, 370 
Rajyasri, 514 
Rajyavardhana, 493, 514f 
Rama, 05, 87 
Rarnagama, 158 
Rama (Sarma) Gupta, 465n 
Rdmapalu, 494 
Rainma, city, (>2 
Rana-bbandagrir-iidbikaraiia, 474 
Rashada, 239 
Riisbtira, 10, 439 
Rdshtrapdla, king, 190 
Rasbtrapala, official, 202 
Raabtrapati, 439 
IlashtnkMS, 257f 
Rashtriya, 237, 257, ‘263u 
Ratbagritsa, 37 
Rathika, 237n, 25715. 26115 
Ratnin, 141, 146 
Ravideva, 308n 
Re^iu, 75f, 122 
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Republics, 102, 108, 113, 116, 118, 127, 
145, 167ff, 205ff, 432, 457 
Revottaras Patava Chakra Sthapati, 148 
Riksha (inoantain), l'22n 
Rishabhadaita, see Ushavadatu 
Ritupar^a, 87, 89 
Roads (Maurya), 232, 281 
RohinT, 168 

Roinakaa, Rome, 4, 386 

Rornka, IGO j 

Rudrabhuti, 427 

Budradaman 1, 8n, 249, 390, 4061, 415, 
42911, 5231! 

Rudradamau Tl, 427 
Rudtadeva, 148 

Rudradhara Bhaitarika, 42G | 

Rudrawena I, Kshatrapa, 427 ; 

Rudrasena 11, 427 I 

Rudraseria III, 428 , 

Rudrasena (I) Vakal.aka, 418, 454 ' 

Rudrasena IT, 454, 4G6 
Rudrasiinha, I, 427 

Rudrasiiiiha HI, 427, 45Gn * 

Rudrayapa, IGO 
Rummindel, 264, 283 

Rupadaisaka, 233 | 

Rupnatli, 258 j 


S 

8.11)0, 4G7, 470f 
Sabarae, 79 
Sabbarnitta, 90n 
Sabbatthaka, 168 
Sacarauli, 353 
Sachiva, 228f, 3()9f, 467 
Sadanira, 44 
SalTarids, 403 

Bagala, Sugalanagura, 54, 55 d, 3 1 9, 350, 
457, 533 

Sahadeva Sanljaya, 102 
Sabaja, 11 G 
Sahajati, 109 
Sahalatavi, 451 
Sabali, 181n, 190n 
Sahasrapika. 112 
8'aivism, 387, 478 
Sai-wang, 368f 

Saka (people), 3, 3531T, 3581!, 4231! 

Saka era, 25, 302n 
8akala, see Sagala 
Sakalyo, 54 
8aka Murupcla, 4591 
Sakasthana , 360, 401, 404, 52G 
Saketa, 85, 90, 316 
SakrSditya, 480, 501 
Sakti-Kumara, Sakti-Srl, 317 
^dkya, 88 

6akyas, 84f, 132, 158 

Salakenoi, Salahkayanas, 419n, 463, 542 

iSdli^uka 2901, 

SalivSihana, 386n, 388n 
S&lvas, 561, 128 
SamS.ch2iradeva, 537 
Bamfthatfi, 2401, 264, 437 


Samajas, 2691, 2761, 304n 
Samapa, 2521, 257 
Sarnatata, 256, 466 * 

Sambhuttara, 82 
Sambodhi, 280 
SauibOB, 209 

Saihcharaiiitaka, Saficharin, 239, 4311, 
441 

Samdhivigrahika (Minister ol Peace and 
War), 434, 471 
Sariipahitrj, 141 
Samiti, 116 
fiatiikara-ganja, 636 
tiamkassa (Sahkasya), 45, 161 
Saibkshobha, 491, 603 
Samprali, SampadT, 2901, 318n 
Samraj, Samrat, 49, 1361 
Storajya, 1341 
Sarijstbdb, 238 
8amlanu, 24. 66 
Samudia Gupta., 391, 408, 4471! 
Samudra-vijaya, 97 
Sanabares, 379 
SanokdDlkas, 458 
Sandaues, 401 

Sandrokoltus, see ChandiagupU Maurya 
SangaeuB, 2]0 
Bangalu, 202 
Sanghadaman, 427 
Saiighamukliya, 118 
Safigbaraksba, 397 
I Sangraliana, 231b 
I Safi jay a of Magadha, 181 
I Sail jay a of Pancbala, 116 
I Sanjaya ol Pusbkaravati, 210 
Safijaya (suta), 141n 
I Sankhyayaka, 233 
1 Saukbayana (Gunakhya), 281 
Sannidlialri, 141, 241, 437 
S aped ones, 379 
Sarabha, 198 
Suraganus, 345, 404 
Sardulavarman, 510 
Sarpika, 84 
Sarthavaha, 473 

Sarvabltauiria, Sarvabhumi, 31, 139, 144 

Sarva-kshafcrantaka, 188, 448 

Sarvanaga, 460, 472 

Sarvafijaha, 181 * 

Sarvaraj'Ochchhettd, 4471, 463 

Sarvaativadin School, 521 

Sarvatata, 332n, 461 

Sarvavarnian, 6l2n, 628 

Sasana>bara, 265 

Sasaiika, 5141, 538 

Sasa, 370, 379 

Sassanians, 4001, 428, 633 

Satadhanvan, Satadhanus, 290, 292 

Satahani rattha, 342, 439 

Satakarpi I, 3381!. 341n, 3441!, 461 

datanika, of Kau^ambl, 112, 164 

Satanika S&trajita, 36, 62, 83, 144 ^ 

Sat^nika, son ol Janatnejaya, 36, 41, 6*6 

Satavabana, 830, 3861!, 860, 404 

Satavastra, 370 

Satiyaputra, 272 
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Satrasdba, 60f | 

Sati-i, 239 

Sattabhn, 75, 123, 144n 

Satvat’s, {^tvatas, 24, 74, 76f, 117, 120 

Satyaya;na 42, 64, 58 

Saubhuti (Sop^itheB, oophytes)i 202f 

Saudyumni, 23 

Saiinaka, Indrota Daivapa, 14, 16, 32, 37, 
42 

Saunaka Kapeya, 86 
Sauvira, Sovira, 2, 160, 434, 524 f 
Savaras, 79f 

SavattbT (S5ravastl in Kosala), 85, 90, 
161 

Sf>lax, 194 

Srsytliian Adininistralion, 481lt 
Seleukos, 23111', 34(> 

Sena^'opa?, 137 
Hon .1 king. 11 In 
Sonrmayrfka muluifii.Mltas, 108 
Henani, 141 

Senfipati 163, 227, 308. 437 
Fienija, 167 
Seres, 317 
Seri, 78 

Seiakapnika, 343 
Setavya,‘85. 132 
Heyanaga, 371 
Seyaviya, 54 
Sbahan-Sbab, 435 
Sbapur IT. 4(K)f, 403, 428 
Sibi, Siboi, 56, Hln, 204f. 207 
Sibipiira, 204 
^ Sibyrtios, 223 

Siddhartba, father of M alia vira 100 

Siddbartiia (Buddha), 88 

Sigal. 354n 

Sigerdis, 337 

Sihapura, 110 

Hikhandin, 60 

Sikbarasvdiiiin, 470 

Hlladitya Dbarraaditya of Mo-la-po, 534n 
Silaka Salavatja, 62 
Silavat, 368 
Silavatl, 138 
Himhacbandra, 465 
Simbala, see also Ceylon, 450 
Simbapura, 75 
Simba^ena, 241, 243 
Siiiihavarman (Vlandasor), 448 
Simhavarman (Pallaval, 420 q 
S imha Vikrama (Chandra Gupta JI), 
465 

Bimbavishiju, 419n 

Siinuka, 330, 336ff, 316 

Sindhu-Hauvlra, 207, 390, 424, 523f, 526 

Singupuram, 75 

Sintbus, 362 

Sin.tn. see Hindlm, 520 

Siradbvaja (Janaka II), 45, 47, 68f 

Blri-Vaddba. 163 

Bisikottos (Sa^igupta), 210 

Si^anaga (Busiinaga), 98, I78f 

6i4upandi,827, 460 

6i4a^ala, 110 

Sita, 65 


Siva (worslup of), 266n, 387, 478 

Bivas, Sivis, see Sibi, Sibd, 

Biva-Bhagavata, 387 

Biva-datta, 418a 

Biva Gupta, 442 

Sivalakura, 421 

Sivainegha, 446 

Biva Nandi, 450 

Bivapura, 204 

Biva sen a, 369 

Biva-Skanda-Datta, 439 

Biva-Skanda-Gupta, 422 

Biva-Hkanda-Ndga Bri, 422 

Biva-Skanda'VarriJan, 461 

Biva BrI, Sivasri Apilaka, 341, 416 

Bivasvfifci, 409 

Bivi, 118, 204 

Hkanda IGodl, 2G()n 

Skanda Gupta 403. 180, 4S‘iiT 

Hkanda Niiga, 404 

Hkai'da Naga Bataka, 839, 422 

Hkandasvati, 389, 488 

Bkandavannan, 420n 

Hlaves, 208. 225n. 281 

Hoastua, 199 

Bodasa, 371 f 

Hodrai (Sogdoi), 208 

Hogdjans, 196, 35 !, 363 

Hote<l (Haketu), 395 

Solar race, 84 

Solasa Mahajanapada, 811T 

Houiakas (tribe), 59f 

Houiaka Habadevya, 70. 73, 102 

SoraiJ!^ irnian, 290 

Son a, 223 

Hon a (land a 167 

Hona Kolivisa, 146 

Bon i Sat ra Baba, 61 

Hopbon , 520 

Soph igaseniJs, see Hubhagasena 
Soph} ten, see Saubbuti 
Sotlbisena, 64 
Sotthivatlnagara, 109 
Hovlra see HuuvTra 
Hpalagadama, 355 
Hpalahora, 355 
Hpali rises, 355, 366 
Hpics, 238f 

Bramana mabamatra, 283 n 
BrcivaslT, see Savatthi 
Bravaslf bhukti, 472 
Brenika, Bre^ya, 157 
BrestbiBdrtbavaha-kulika-nigania, 471 
Bridbaravarman, 460 
Bri Gupta, 443f 
Bri Haridasa, 443 
Brlkaptbi. 492, 532 
Bri Krishna II, kmg, 119 
Srlmara raja (kings of the family of), 
92n 

Brioagari, 254 
Brifijaya of Vai^all, 302 
Srifijayas (tribe), 24, 38n, 69f 
Bri Pratapa, 477 
Bripura, 462 
Brirajya, 78 
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Sri lludra Satakar^ii, 419 
Sri Sata, 3i5 
Sri Vijaya, 78a 
Sri Vikramah, 46S 
Sri Vira PiirushaJatta, 419 
SrlViahaya, 78ii 
Sruta coins, 450 
Stbanika, MO 
Sthaniya, 23iri 
Sbhapati, 142n 
Sbrategos, 308, 432 
Sbrato, 320, 3/2f, 350 
Sbryadhyaksha, 202 
Sb. Tljomas, 37Gii, 377 
Sabah u, 160 
Subandhu, 213 
Subliagaaena, 200, 300f 
Suchit^r^bsha, 37 
Sudakshina, 127 
Sadas, Sudasa, 60 
Sudarsand Lake, 220, 126 
Sudarsaua-pura, 123 

Sudasiana, G2 • 

Suddhodana, 88 

Sildra kings, 295 

Sudra trd)c (Sodrai of Alexander) 208, 
41 Bn, 458n 

Sugafiga palace, 22 In 
Sui Vinar, 361, 380, 3'JO 
SiijyeBhI.ha, see Vas i lyesbl.ba, 327 
Siikalpa, 190 

SiikcHa liLarad vsija, 65, BS 

Suketiivarnian. 305 

Suktini'iT, Siiktisaliv .I'y a , cily, 109 

Saktiinali river, 109 

Sukulidesa, 47J 

Sulikas, 509f 

Sulka, 437 

Sumana, 247 

Suniantra, llln 

Bumabi of Vaisali, i0*2 

Sumatra, 78n 

Buinsumara.giri, 112, 159 

Sunah^epa, 141 

Bunakkhatta, 105 

SuAgas, 306ff, 332 

Sung*yun, 381n 

Sanniha, 171 

Sunltha, 110 

Suplan Sarfijaya, 102 

Surasenas, Surasenakas, 57, 117, 120f, 1 *j8, 
160,188 

Sara^htia, 220, 230, 244, 259, 317, 360, 
371,* 411, 42Jf, 459 
Sara^michandra, 502 
Siirpaiaka, 405, 425 n 
Surundhana, 62 
SuryavariuaD, 5l2n 
SuBarman, 332, 33C 
Suehena, 13 
Sushkaletra, 264 
Susima, 247f 

Susthita-varnian, 493, 613, 628 
Suta, 138. 141. 145. 147 
Satasoma, 113 
Suvarpabbumi, 92, 276 


[ Suvarnagiri, 230, 253, 257 
Suv'istu (Swab), 197, 199 
Suvisakba, 426 
Suyajua, 28 
Suyas is, 29 Of 
Svabhra, 424, 526 
Svaruiddltu, 452 
Svarajya, 134f 
I Svarjib, 125 
j Bva^i, 216, 250, 255n 
I Svayatnbara, 486 
j Bvelaketu, 41, 52, 62, 147 
' Byandika, 84 
I SymboLiloi, 232 
I Synedroi, 232 

1 

j 

i T 

1 

' Ta-bia, 353, 400 
I Tdkka country, Cbe*ka,.524 
! Takshdsila, Taxiia, 30f, 38, 50, 52, 124 I, 
! 199, 224, 235 253, 255, 302f, 35011“,. 371 

j Talavara, J71, ‘.additions and Correctiops’ 

' 'L’axila UniveitiJ^y, 52 
Takigund, li9n 
, Tulajanghas, 123 
I Taiubapdinni, d'aniraparnl, 273 
' Tanirdparni liver, 273 
Tamralipti, 469 
Taprobane, Be.' Tatiibcipainiu 
Tatbiigata, 3 

3’albagala (lupla t9i , 5(M 
Tduala, 209 

Ta-yue-hdij, sec 5 nc-clii 
Tel, Tciavafia, 78 
Telepbo-J, 352 n 
d’erebinthiiH, 521 
Theodanias, SOOn 
d’beudora, 432n 
This (China), 255 
Thullakobbbita, 113 
Tiastanes, 423 
Tien-bcbou, 350, 387, 400 
Tiksb^a, 239 
Timitra, 318 

3’irabhukti, 'rirbnt, 41, 172iT 
Tirabliukty- Upa-rik-ad bikarana, 474 
Tisbya, 217 
Tishyaraksbita, 305 
Tisea, kinjr of Ceylon, 274 
M’ivara, 284, 289 
Tochari, 363f 
Torainapn, 472, 503, 533 
3’osali, 236, 251 f, 257 
Tou-mi, 380, 383n 
Traikut.aka- 4l8n 
Truikutaka Era, 390 
Traiiakayiro, 3 16 
Traeadasyu, 86 
Trigartas, 57 
Trikamala, 334 
Trikuta, 490 
Triparvaba, 422n 
Tripurl, 109 
) Tnpuri Visbaya, 472 
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Tri^^ia, 100 
Triearjoa, 817 
Tsenn-Hoar^, 382 

T8UDg>IiDg*mouDtains, 390 
Tukbaras^ 125n» 854 
Tulakucbin, I81b 
Tnlus, 272 

TumaiD, Tumbavana, 478 
Tundikeras, 123 

TuMi*. KavaFheya, 11, 12, 14f, 16, 42f 

66 

Turamaya, 275 
Turgbna, 19 
Turiva, 362 

Turvacas, Turva^as, 69f 
Tuaba<?pha. 213, 236, 250, 269, 426n 
Tutidka, 439 


D 

Uyabalaka. 107 * 

Uberae, 60 
Ubbaka, ISl 

Uchcbail.)^'ava8, 23, 24, 61 
Ucficha<5ringi, 422n 
Udaka, 328f 
Udakaseoa, 84 
« 'diinakupa, 471 , 474 
Uda^thibn, 238 
TJclaya of Ka i. 63. 84 
Udaya, Udayibhadda, Udayin of Magadha, 
175, 176f 

ydayana,38, 164f 
Uddalaka, Ani^i, see Arorii 
Urilchyaa, 56, 133 
Udyana, Oddiyana, 197 
UdiiDibHras, 432n 
Ugra, Ugraputra, 99f, 101 n, 

Dgrasena, Mabapadma, 187ff, 193, 213 
U^rrasena of Palakka, 462 
Ugraseua Parikshita, 13 
Ujjain (Ujjeni), Vi^la, Pudrndvati, Bhoga- 
vafi, Hiranyavatl, 224, 235, 245, 263, 
291, 303, 360. 423 468, 535 
Ukkattha, 85, 161 
Una, 198n 
Upacbara, 110 
Upagivpt|i 5(Xln 
Upagupta, 50()n 
Upaplavy- 56 
Uparicbara, 110 
Uparika Mal araja, 472 
Urngapura, 271, 541 
Uraiyur, see Uragapura 
Tirana, 200, 371 
Uru\eiakHppa. 107 

Usbasti Cbakraya^a, see Cliakraya^ia 
Ushavaddta, 406ff 
U^inara* 65, 66 
Utkala, 116, 640 
Uttaoiabbadras, 409, 432n 
Uttamaujas, 60 
' Uttarddhyaksbas, 233 
Uttarl Kurus, 54, 133f 
Uttsra Madra, 64, 183f 
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Utbara Paficbala, 61, 114 
Uttaiapatba, 50, 253, 349 
Uttara Tosalu, 252n 
Uvima Kavthisa, 385 


V 

Vacbabbiimika. 261f, 265 
Vachchha, see Valsa 
Vahlikas, Bahli, 23, 449n 
Vaichit'a\Trya, see Dhritarasfiira Vai- 
chiiravirya 
Vaidehas, L iter, 67f 
VaidehTputra, Vedebiputta, 112, 167 
Vaidyas, 207n 

Vaigai, 271 * 

Vaibara, 94 

VaiiayantJ, 411, 419ff, 422 d 
V ainyadevT, 495 
(Vai)nya Gu(pta , 604n 
A^iia’ya, 134f 
Vairocbana, 93 

Vais^Jd, 100, 158, 166, 171, 178, 266, 446, 
473 

Va^salika Dynasty, lOlff 
Vaisaiy-adhistlian-ddbikaraiia, 474 
Vaisampdy.ina, 6, 15, 32, 35 
Vaisravaija, I77n 
Vajapeya, 135, 138f 
Vajheshka, 388, 308 
Vajira, 1C3. 170 
Vajji. 71, 99ff, 100. 171, 255 
Vajra, 407, 605 

Vakatakas, 454ff, 4 )6, 475, 488, 638 

Valabhi. 400. 631, 5331 

ValavT, 472 

Varnddeta, 70 

Vatnba Moriyar, 210 

Vam^a, see Vatsa 

A’ am sad bat a, 75n 

Vanasbpara, 396 

Vanga, 91, 266n, 273n, 440n, 509, 629 
Vaniyagama, 101, 161 
Vaftji, 273 
A7anka, 90, 131 
Varada, 310 
Varadalata, 73 
Vd.rakainand.ila, 638 
VaiaQiiHi, see BjiranasI 
Varoijavata, 113 
Vardbarnana-bhuktj, 538 
Vardbainana, see Nigantha iNataputta, 
MahavTra 

Varhran, 4f)0f, 403, 428 
\ atshaganya, 5 
V.tsas, 65, 111 
Vasabhfi-Khattiya, 163 
Va^dti, 207 

Vasavadatta, 165 
A^aseithas, 107 
Vasishka. 3fc8ff, 398 
Vasisbtba dynasty, 542 
A'^asishthTputra Chatarapana Batakafrli^i, 
416' 
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VasiBh^hlputra Ehuvula Chamtamula II, 

419n 

Vasiahtbiputra Pulumayi, 341n,412ff 
Vasishtblputra Siva Sri SatakarQl, 415 
VasishlbTjwitra Sri Chanda Saii, 417 
Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni, 415, 425 
Vassakara, 171ff 
Va8ub>’ndhu, 475n, 496 
Vasa of Chedi, 96, 109f 
Vasndana, 112 

Vasudeva Kanva, 327, 330, 332 
Viisudeva Krishna, see Krishna Vasudeva 
119, 329 ,‘399* 

Vasudeva Kushan, 38Rff, 399f 
Vasijjyeshtha, 327 
Vasuladattfi, sec Vasavadatia 
Vasumati, 94 

Vasumitra, kin::, 316, 321, 328, 397 
Vasumitra, sage, 397 
Vatatavi, 451 

Vatsa, Vaih.^a, lllf, 159, 161 

Vatsyayana, 339, 411 

Vavaia, 137 

VSyurakshita, 472n 

Vedehipuita, 167 

Vedhas, 89 

Vehalla, 168 

Vejayanti, 411 n 

VehgT, 419, 452f 

Vesali, see Vaisali 

VespasI, 395 

Vessantara, prince, 148 

Velhadlpa, 159, 160n 

Vicbifcravirya, 66, 248 

Vidagdba, Sakalya, 49 

Vidarbha, 73f, 77, 118, 309f 

Videgba, Mathava 46, 64 

Videha 40f, 44, 62, 67f, 99f, 112, 167 

Vidi^a 30/ff, 328, 331, 402, 467 

Vidudabha, 163, 170, 267, 451 

Vigata^^oka Tiehya, see Tishya 

Vigatasoka II, 247 

Vigrabapala, 181 n, 483 

Viharayatra 267 

Vi jay a (conquest), 270, 304, 461 

Vijaya (prince), 273n 

Vijayakirti, 891 

Vijaya-Skanda-varinan, 435 

Vijaye^a, 264 

Viknunaditya, Chandra Gupta II, 405ff 
Vikramaditya of Ayodbya, 496 
Vikramaditya Sakari, 388d, 468 
Vikramaditya iSkanda Gupta), 487f 
Vikrama era, 388f, 394n 
Vikraiiia, Pura <Budha ?) Gupta, 495 
Vilivayakura, 421 641 
Village nd ministration, 239f, see Grama 
Vima Kadphises IT, see Werna 
Vimala-Kopdafifia, 168 
Virngnadasang, 282 
Vina^ana. 458 
Vinayaditya, 616 
Vinayaka pala (Pratiliftra), 494n 
Vinaya-sthiti-BthSpaka, 474 
Vindhya^aki, 464 
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Vira Choda, 13 
Virakurcha, 420n 
Vira Matsyas, 116 
Vlrasena, General, 309, 326n 
Virasena Maurya, 290, 300 
\ irasena, Saba, 467, 470 
Viiat.,134 
Viratanagara, 116 
Viravarman, 420n 
Visadeva, 443 
Visdkha , 266n 
Visakhayupa, 179n 
Visala. king, lOl 
Visala (VaiisalT), 100 
Visala (Ujiain), 468 
Viaha-nins. 204 
Visbaya, 265, 439, 450, 471 
Visbayapati, 440, 450, 472 
Vishnu worship, 478 
Vishnugopa 452 
Vishnugopa (Palakkada), 436 
Viahnugnpta, Ghandraditya, 617 
Vislmukada-Chutii-kulananda Satakarni , 
422 

Vishmikijpdin, 419n, 509, 642 
Vishnutnitra, 334 
Vishnupada. 94 
Visbnupalita, 439 
Visb^uvardhana, 494n 
Visbti, 8,233n,431 
Vi'^hvaksena, 84 
Vif^vasiipha, 427 
Visvavarman, 478n 
Vitabhaya. 424n 
Vitahavyas, 84 
Vitankapura, 91 
Vitastatra, 254 
Vitihotras, 123, 188 
Voharika Mahamattas, 168, 235 
Vonones, 354f, 626 
Vraja, 265 

Vratya, 96, 104, 107. 120 
Vriddhadyunina, 87,66 
Vrihaspati (king), 290, 292 
Vrijika, 256f 

Vrishala. 242n 296n, 344n 
Vrishalifl, 239 
Vrishasena 290 
Vrisbnis, llRff 

Vyaghra-bala-parakrarna, 477n, 480 
Vyaghradeva, 456f 
Vyaghra-parakramH, 463 
Vyagbra ra a, 452 
Vyagbra sena, 418 
Vyaprita. 439 
Vyavabara samata, 297f 
Vyavabarika Mabamatras, 168, 235 
Vyasa, 41, 66 
Vyu^ha, 282 


W 

Wardak, 361 
Wei, 387 

Wema Kadphises, 386£f, 892 
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Wu-^UD, 382 
Wu«t*-ou-lao, 369 


X 

Xandrames, 188, 190, 519n 
Xathroi, 207 
Xerxes, 195 


Y 

Yabgou, Yavuga, 384ff 
Yadava, Yadu, 117, 123 
Yajfiasena of Pancbala, 60f 
.YajftaseDa of Vidarbha, 310 
Yajna 8ri, 4l7ff, 421 
Yajfiavalkya, 40f 
Yajfiavarman, 510 
Ya^askara, 500 
Y^Maman. 427, 430 
I’^a^o.dharman, 504f, 534 
Yasomatl, 483 
Yasovarman 497 n, 617 


Y^audbeyas, 202n, 390f, 426, 432n, 467f 
624 

Yauna, Yavana, Yona, 3, 5, 263, 293, 805, 
316ff, 331 
Yauvarajya, 435f 
Yayati. 22, 53 
Yayatinagarl, 462 

Yen'kao*tcben, see Wema Kadpbises 
Yin-mo-fu, 359, 365, 389 
Ysarnotika, 407f, 423 

Yudbiebtbira, Yudbittbila, 38, 69, 113, 
142n; 467 

Yueb-cbi (Yue chi, Yue-ti, Yae-tcbi), 363, 
368, 882ff, 395 
Yuktas, Yutaa, 261, 264, 278 
Yuog-ku, 369 
Yuva Mabaraja, 435 


Z 

Za Hakale, Zoscales, 423 d 
Z eda, 395 

Zeionises, see Jihonika, 385 
feoiloB, 350 

Zoroastrian, 225, 397, 620 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

18 

32 

the 

the 

18 

44 

except 

expect 

m- 

15 

Sun 

Moon (cf, p. 5X)n.) 

52 

3 

-folded 

fold 

79 

1 

Pulindas 

Pulindas 

87 

8 

Ekarat 

Ekarat 

156 

34 

tne 

the 

194 

10 and 16 

Hindus 

HiduB 

22(» 

2 

Nagaklianda 

Nagarkbanda 

227 

34 

hiinseif 

himself 

24 J 

5 

traders 

those who work at trades 

248 

11 

this 

his 

807 

31 

A fter “ connected with ** insert “birnbika, 



a kind of red fruit (/. C. 3938, Jan. 



305), and also perhaps with ’* 



For 

Read 

321 

17 

Heiiokles 

Heiiokles 

321 

21 

Enkratides 

Eukratides 

332 

last line 

Asrnedha 

Asvamedha 

334 

28 

Ijst 

list 

336 

28 

Bepresent 

represent 

336 

29 

Shandarkar 

Bhandarkar 

338 

last line 

After “ vary 

insert “ the number 

346 

15 

After “ Sanchi Inscription ** insert when 



read along with the Puranic statement 



quoted on p. 332 ante/* 



For 

Read 

368 

16 

Taxila 

Chuksha (Cbach). 

369 

4 

After “ Kapisi 

insert “Puspapura 
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Page Line For Bead 

369 ■ 9 After “-vhryaka ” insert “A Kabul 

Museum Stone Inscription of the year 
83 (Acta Orientalia, XVI, Pars iii, 
1937, pp. 234 IT.) discloses the name 
of a satrap of Puspapura named 
Tiravharna.” 

384 penulti- According to Burrow (The Language of 

mate line the Kharoshthi Documents, 82, 87) 
Kujula=gutoa = Vazir. Dr. Thomas 
thinks that the word kiijula has the 
sense of ‘ saviour.’ 

, For Read 


395 

36 

Kanikha leka 

Kanika lekha 

396 

34 

Kanik^par 

Kanispor. 

402 

32 

Kill -0(1 vabah 

Kul-odvahah 

414 

33 

Vakataka 

Va kata k a 

415 

3 

indicate 

indicates 

417 

9 

After “ line ** 

insert a fullstop 

440 

last line 

Imert at the end — Rhys Davids and 




Stede.’* 



For 

Read 

449 

12 

of the house 

of a Naga family, who met 



of Padraavat] his doom at I'admavati. 

454 

7 

reminds 

remind 

454 

last line 

Karnala 

Karnata 

461 

28 

Prasasti 

Prasasti 

461 ‘ 

29 

anekasva- 

anekasvamedhayajin 



rnedhayajin 


468 

28 

Rupakritl is to be connected with the Couch 




type. 

472 

13 

After ** Kundadhani *’ Insert *'cf, Ku^da- 


dhana, a town mentioned in the Book of 
the Gradual Sayings, I, 18 n.” 

For Read 

470f 32 MalflVPi.Vikrama Malava-Vikrama 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

474 

2 

A jicr “ local chief *’ insert “ cf. taUim of the 
Chirwa Inscription of Samarasiiiiha •” 

479 

C 

rusyamitaiiis 

= ca 

Pusyainjtrams = ca 

484 

30 

altogethsr 

altogether 

504 

10 

Vasodharinan 

Yasodharman 

610 

27 

Savitri 

Savitri 

510 

31 

Mokhalisa 

Mokhalinana (Fleet 

Oil, 14). 

511 

9 

2 

1 

511 

10 

1 

2 

517 

35 

dssignatlon 

designation 

520 

4 

Petre 

Petrie 

524 

21 

nd 

and 

525 

1 

Auvira 

Sauvlia 

526 

12 

peticio 

petitio 

Map of Bha 

ratavarsha facing p. 

153 — For Trigatta read 


Trigarta and put an arrow mark to indicate its position, 
between the Sutlej and tlie Beas. 



OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

I. — Political History of Ancient India 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

Published by the Cnlciitla Uninmilii 

« 

Opinions on the earlieic editions and on Part I 

Thi^ ffiNDiTSTHAN Kevikw. — ^It is learned and luminous 
and is a scientific treatise based the results of research 
into the records and»materials of ancient Indian history, of 
which it is a sound and an accurate digest, [uterestingly 
put together. It is about the best text-book of the subject 
it deals with. 

Du. L. D. Baunett, London.— T he author treats his 
materials with a certain degree of originality, but at ilie 
same time he preserves throughout a well-balanced judg- 
ment and never sacrifices critical caution to the passion for 
novel theories This interesting hook shews judg- 

ment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the least of the 
author's merits is that he can write plain English. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas. — I have profited by a closer 
acquaintance with }our Political History and other 
writings which arc really models of sound judgment 
combined with full knowledge. 

Professor Hultzsch, Haixe, Germany. — Your valu- 
able work is the outcome of extensive researches and 

throws much light on the darkest and most debated periods 
of Indian history. You have succeeded in building up an 
intelligible account from the stray and imperfect materials 
which are available to the historian of those times. 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany. — Your 
splendid volume What an enormous ma^s of evi- 

dence has been collected and discussed in this work, 
an important feature of which is the quotation of the 
original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at The ancient 
geograph}, not less than the ancient history of India, has 
been greatly furthered by your researches and much new 
light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems 
of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. The indices are 
very copious and the study of your work is greatly facili- 
tated by them. 
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Professor Peluot, Paris.— Le nom de Pauteur est 
garant du serieux du travail. 

Professor Jarl Chaupentier, Ppsala, Sweden. — 
Professor liay Chaudburi belongs to a set of young Hindu 
scholars who, combining the traditional education of a 
Pandit with a thorough training in English, German or 
Irench Universities, have lately been carrying on deep and 

fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore 

Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Bay Chaudhuri, 
must willingly recognize his high merits as a scholar. 

Professor A. Sciiepotieff, Ufa, Eussia. — For our 
study of the history of the Ancient Age your Political 
History of Ancient In<jia is of very great importance (trans. 
from original). 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. E. A. S., 1928, July) — Part 
1 of Professor Eay Chaudhuri 's work deals with the 
period from Pariksit to Pimbisara. The author seeks to 
show, as he tells us in his preface, ‘‘that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 B.C. 
is not impossible.’* He has laid under contribution 
the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and 
Jaina texts — though he does not appear to place much 
reliance upon the last-named (of. pp. 6 and 72). A 
vast mass of records has been collated, and the evidence 
marshalled in a very concise and able, and in some respects 
original, manner. The apposite quotations from the origi- 
nal texts are useful. Professor Eay Chaudhuri regards 
Pariksit I and Pariksit 11, as they are named by the late 
Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, as 
being probably one and the same king, and as identifiable 
with the Vcdic Pariksit. By ‘ the great Janaka‘* he refers 
to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose court is said 
to have been thronged with Brabmanas, and not to the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the 
Janakavarn^a, or to Janaka Siradhvaja, the reputed father 
of Situ. Synchronizing Gunakhya Saiikhayana with Asva- 
layana and the Buddha, he inclines, it seems, to place 
Pariksit in the ninth, and the “great Janaka” in the 
seventh century B.C. though he wisely avoids coming to 
any positive conclusion as to these debatable dates, and 
po]nt8 out that ]f the evidence of the Puranas were accepted- 
we would have to place them some five centuries earlier. 
If it could be established that Pariksit came into power at 
the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the tenth, 
this would help to corroborate the approximate chronology 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard also to the syn- 
chronism between Senajit Burhadratha and Adhibi- 
makrsna. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 
most scholars will probably agree m the verdict of Vincent 
Smith that nothing approaching exact chronology is yet 
available for periods anteripr to about 650 B.C, 
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Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar 
to. students of Indian history; but it has been arranged in 
a* ffesh and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different questions. One 
or bwo’-bf these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72-73 
reasons are set forth for accepting the Gtylon tradition that 
Sisunaga was later than Bimbisara The view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhaya (sic) H. P. Sastri that the ultimate 
dismemberment of the Mauryan empire was due to a re- 
action promoted by the Bralimanas, is vigorously contro- 
verted. Whatever other causes may have operated, and 
Professor Bay Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his finger on 
more than one such, Brahmanical influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Demetrius,^ 
rather than Menander, was the Ynvana invader of the 
Madhyadesa in the time of Pusyarnitra, and that Simuka. 
the founder of the Satavahana dynasty, must be placed in 
the first century B.C., deserve (lareful considcraiion. 

Since Hoerhle mjade his welI-\nown suggestion as to the 
identity of Devagupta, mentioned m two inscriptions of 
Harsavardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Millavn and Bihar 
and the Maukharis of Ktinauj. The period presents many 
difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until some 
further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the condi- 
tions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, 
who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
Susthitavarman mentioned in the Aphsand (s/c) inscription 
of Adityasena as having been defeated by Mahasenagupta 
of E. Mrdava, could have been the king of Kamarupa, as the 
author states. Elect’s suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name,^ whom we know to have been contem- 
poraneous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical informa- 
tion supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a matter of 
regret that of the five maps entered in the table of Contents 
^p. xvi), only one, viz., that of “Bharaiavarsha” appears in 
ihe volume before us. As regards this map we are not told 
what specific period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the 
positions assigned to the Nisadas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, and 
the Biksa mountains seem to call for some explanation. On 
the other hand, the geographical information given in the 
text 18 extensive, and often suggestive, and it indicates that 
much attention has been devoted to this important auxiliary 
to ancient Indian historical research. The indexes, both 
bibliographical and general, have been very well prepared. 


* For the latest reaciing of the HathTgurapha inscription reference to 
• the Yavana king, see JBORS.t XTIT, 2-28. 

2 No Maukhari king of that name is known (FI. C. Jl. C.). 
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PuoFESSOR A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh. — I have 
read through the work and find it to contain much 
that is valuable. The author has arrived at clearly cut 
opinions on many of the chief difficulties in the history of 
early India; he has formulated them effectively, and as a 
result, even when they do not commend themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to 
facilitate further fruitful research. He observes a due 
sense of proportion and is well read in the literature. The 
work accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable 
contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Professor Wild Geiger, Munchen-Neubiberg, 
Germany. — I highly appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri's work 
' as a most happy combination of sound scientific method and 
enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical and non-Brahma- 
nical literature. The work is written in lucid style in spite 
of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evi- 
dence, throwing much lights on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it. I see with special pleasure and satis- 
faction that we now are enabled by the author's penetrating 
researches to start in Indian chronology from the 9th 
instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

Professor Jackson, Columbia University, New 
York. — I can see the scholarly research which you h^ve 
put into the volume, and am glad to have such a work for 
future reference in my historical studies. 

Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Brussels, 
Belgium. — 1 believe that the book is well designed and has 
the twofold merit of collecting a vast amount (and in some 
chapters, an exhaustive one) of references, and of giving a 
clear and reasonable expose of the main line of this history. 
I agree with the author on several controverted points of 
chronology. 

Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. — Dr. Chaudhuri has 
made debtors of us all. 

S. M. Edwardbs {The Indian Antiquary, July, 1927, 
p. 140). — Professor Raychaudhuri*s book forms a solid 
contribution to the discussion of the various problems 
implicit in the early history of India. 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge — My best 
thanks for the kind present of a copy of the “ Political 
History of Ancient India," which I am very glad to possess 
and which I shall find most useful for reference. 

Professor Sten Konow, Norway. — The book is a 
very useful contribution. 

Sitaram Kohlt, Lahore. — I have immensely liked your 
book ** Political History of Ancient India." 

C. S. Srinivasaohari, South India. — Our author 
rightly holds the balance between the views of Pargiter 
which would give excessive value to Kshatriya tradition 
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whose date allowed of manipulation to serve dynastic ends 
and the value of Vedie tradition whose two strong points 
aije its priority of date and fref‘dom from textual corrup- 
tion. 

• W, Charles de Silva, Colombo. — I have the greatest 
pleasure to express my high appreciation of your very valu- 
able and learned article (Part I of the I^olitical History). 

Professor 11 . Washburn Hopkins. — It is a fine 
augury for Indian scholarship when naiive scholars of the 
first rank take seriously in hand the great problem of un- 
tangling the web of Indian history. To this work your book 
is a valuable contribution. 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn. — Very suggestive and 
contains some important details '' 

Professor F. Otto Schrader. — I have read the book 
with increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it 
contains a great many details which will be found useful by 
later historians. The portion I enjoyed most is that on the 
sixteen Mahujanapadas. 


II. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 

Published by the Calcvita University 


Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale Cniversitv, 

America. — Your book has given me great satisfaction 

1 am particularly pleaded to see an incisive study of this 

kind in the realm of religious history Believe me, in 

the hope of further contributions of this character from 
your able pen 

Professor A. Beurikdale Keith, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. — While ] do not concur in your view as to the 
original character of Krsna, I recognise the care with which 
you have investigated the issue, and value highly the 
’elaborate collation of the evidence which your work con- 
tains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of this doubtless insoluble problem. The stress 
laid on the epigraphic evidence and the full use made of it 
is of special value, while in many details your opinions are 
of interest and value, as in the case of the date of 
Papini 

Sir George Grierson. — Very interesting and inform- 
ing....^... The book is full of matter which is of great import- 
ance for the history of religion in India and will form a 
valued addition to my collection of books on the subject... 

F, E. Pargiter, Oxford. — 1 agree with you in dis- 
carding various theories, but 1 don’t think Krsna Devaki- 
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putra is the famous Krsna, and it seems to me your expo- 
sition can stand just as well without the identification as 
with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole mattpr, 
but are you sure that the cult does not owe something to 
Christianity ? 

Professor F. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany. — I 
perfectly agree with your opinion that the Cbaudogya 
passage on Krsna Devakiputra and his teaching is to be 
considered as the first historical record of Bhfigavatism. 
There were, of course, many Krsnas, but to conjecture that 
more than one was also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an 
unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the 
teachings mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly 
-agree with those, of the Bhagavad-gita and the Uk. 
quoted with the famous i 

Professor Garbe, Tubingen, Germany. — I have read 
your book with the greatest interest and perfectly agree 
with you in the main points; as to the personality of Krsna 

and the development of I^hagavatism You have 

brought together much important material and elucidated 
the dark early history of Bhiigavatisrn as far as possible. 

The Times Literary Supplement, May 12 , 1921 . — 
The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Hay Chaudhuri on the 
early history of the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a 
Barnpton lecture on the “ Historical Christ ” to a Christian 
audience. They arc an attempt to disentangle the authentic 
figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and 
gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name The wor.T»hip 
of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry; it is the expres- 
sion of thc5 Bhakii, the devotional faith of an intellectual 
people, and many missionaries, ill equipped for dealing with 
a dimly understood creed would do well to study this little 
volume 

Journal Asiatk^ue, Januauy-March 1928 , Paris. — 
Dans le doinaine historique, signalons un travail plcin de 
merite de M. Hernchandra Kay Chaudhuri. Materiah for 
iho Siudij of ihe Earhj lihiorij of the Yahhnava Sect 
(Dr. Jules Blocdi of Paris). 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris. —M y Guru, Sylvain Levi, 
who has come back from his travels, told me also of his 
esteem for that book. 

Journal of the Pioyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain. — The scope of this small book is rightly ex- 
pressed in its title. The author who is Lecturer in History 
in the Calcutta University, has collected and discussed 
statements, references, and allusions from the early litera- 
ture to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and the 
growth of Bhagavatisrn. He deals with the various 
theories that have been pub forward, and with good reasons 
discredits the views that Krsna Vasudeva was a solar deity 
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or a tribal god or a vegetation deity. He is right in treating 
Krsna Vasudeva as one person, the Vrsni chief, but he 
uiinecessarily identifies him with Krsna Devakiputra, the 

scholar mentioned in the (3handogya Upanishad 

'(]^. ’B. Pargiter). 

Titb Bombay Chronicle, June 19, 1921. — Hem- 
chandra Bay Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University has 
collected much valuable material from which he has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the origin and growth of the Vaibhnava 
creed. The Historicit} of Srikrishna — or as the author calls 
him, Krishna Vasudeva, is also handled with remaikable 
clearness 

A. Govindaciiarya Svamin. — I pay you a most deserved 
compliment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and. 
Sri Vaishnavism of southern India as evidenced in }our 
learned book the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect. 
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Professor E. J. Bapson, Cambridge. — Dr. Baychau- 
dhuri's essays on Indian History and Antiquities are always 
well-informed, thoughtful and suggestive. 

E. J. Thomas (J. R. A. S , October, 193B, p. 925). — 
The study which Dr. Baychaudhuri has already devoted to 
ancient Indian history is well known. In the present book 
he discusses some of the geographical problems which still 
face the historians, as well as Vedic, epic, and specially 

historical questions He has shown that Indian historical 

scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its own and 
achieving independent results. 

Opinions on some of the Papers incorporated 
in the Volume. 

Dr. Barnett. — They are very interesting and critically 
sound. 

Dr. Keith. — They are all very interesting, and T am 
glad to note the very useful information elicited as to 
Bhoja. 

Professor Dr. Sten Konow, Kristiania, Norway. — 
They are written in a thoroughly scholar-like way, and more 
especially it seems to me that your paper about the 
Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful attention. 
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Professor H. Jacobi.— The verification of the Bhaga- 
vata credo in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which 
you may be congratulated. 

.Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany. — The Antiquity 
of the Rig Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research 
work with which, on the whole, I fully agree. If we follow 
Jacobi and Til ak we create a gap (which we cannot bridge 
over) between the Mantras and the Brahmanas, for the 
latter are certainly not far removed from early Buddhism. 
On the other hand, if Hertel were right, the Bg Veda 
would immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be 
no room at all for Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

Your important paper on the inter-relation of the two 
.j^epics: The opinion held by Macdonell, Wintemitz, and 
others, that the heroes of the Mababharata are un- 
known to the Ramayapa, seems, indeed, to be untenable... 
Again, I find it dillicult, as you do, to distinguish- between 
a Pandava story and a Kuru-Bharata Epic. 

Professor Jarl CHARPENTiER.—The identification of 
some words in this very important document (the Besnagar 
Inscription) with a passage in the Mababharata seems to 
be a most happy find. • 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. — It is certainly a 
remarkable resemblance which y m have established and 
I should be inclined to agree with your conclusion. 






